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PREFACE. 



To those who aie conversant with the present 
commercial state of the British sugar-producing 
colonies, it would be useless to point out the great 
depreoiatioa in value which property therein has 
within a few years undergone. Many of those per- 
sons, unfortunately, are too well acquainted with 
the fact. Nevertheless it would appear, that ge- 
nerally, even by those whose position would lead 
us to give them credit for more accurate informa- 
tion, the actual position and capabilities K>f those 
countries are subjects but ill understood, though 
involving questions of the highest interest. 

We have the strongest evidences to show, that 
many plantations which formerly were productive 
of large revenues to the owners, have not during 
the last few yemrs paid the expenses necessary to 
keep them in cultivation ; and instead of represent- 
ing the large capital invested in their formation or 
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purchase have become altogether worthless and 
unsaleable. 

This unhappy change has elicited various opi- 
nions respecting its cause ; and these opinions have 
necessarily influenced the views that have been 
taken of the future prospects of those dependencies, 
and of the measures to be adopted for their relief 
and improvement. 

For instance, we are often told by inconsiderate 
persons, that the British sugar colonies are worn 
out, that they have become exhausted; that, as 
regards the fertility of their soil, &c., they are 
altogether inferior to the foreign possessions in 
their neighboUrheod, and that xko measures that 
can be taken will enable them to compete with 
those countries, which are not only more blest in 
this respect, bi^t which, moreover^ enjoy the bene- 
fits of cheap labour. 

Another party with a sufficient degree of self* 
complacency, resolves the explanation of "West 
India distress," by the terms which are so often 
misused — ''absenteeism and extravagance;" upon 
which they are accustomed to found charges of 
mismanagement against the entire body of pro- 
prietors. 

In answer to these assertions, it may be suffi- 
cient to say, that so far from the British West 
India colonies being less fertile than other tropical 
countries, if we may judge by the products per 
acre obtained from^ each^ the reverse will be found 
to be the case; and that, fio far from their soil 
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being worn out or exhausted, the heaviest crops 
have been and are usually obtained in those islands 
whieh have been under cultivation for the longest 
period — that is, in proportion to the agricultural 
knowledge displayed* and not to the newness of the 
soil. 

The general charges of absenteeism and extra- 
vagance, even if admitted to be general, would fail 
to explain the changes which have taken place: 
because it is well known that absenteeism pre* 
vailed, at least, to an equal extent formerly as it 
does at the present time ; and that the same parties 
to whom extravagance is imputed, have realized 
large incomes from estates which now yield no- 
thing. 

The West Indian proprietor, on the other hand, 
regards the measures which have been pursued to- 
wards those colonies since 1833, as the causes of 
his present misfortunes. *^ Nothing, he contends^ 
has happened that might not have been confidently 
expected. During the period of slavery the want 
of labour was unknown, for the great majority .of 
the population was compelled by law to work upon 
the plantations from day to day. But when that 
great social change effected by 'The Emancipa- 
tion Act' took place, vast numbers of the freed 
people betook themselves to other occupations 
natural to a free community; many to desultory 
pursuits, squatting, and vagrancy; while those 
who continued to work were, from the fewness of 
their number and the urgent necessity for their 
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services, enabled to dictate tbeir own terms to their 
employers. The colonies which suffered most from 
this cause, endeayoured by every means in their 
power to counteract its efifects by the importation of 
labourers from abroad. But instead of receiving as- 
sistance, their efforts were checked (in a quarter 
where they least expected) by the restrictive measures 
of the home government/' 

This statement is indisputably true. And there 
can be little doubt that, had the abolition of slave 
labour been simultaneously coupled with the mea- 
sures which have since been adopted, and the 
enormous protection given to British sugars been 
taken away, the utter and entire ruin of those 
colonies would have been long since consummated. 
As it was, many estates were immediately thrown 
out of cultivation, and the others continued to 
struggle on solely in consequence of the very 
high price which their produce yielded in the home 
market 

These high prices, however, it was evident eould 
not long be sustained, and to relieve the consumer 
foreign sugars, the growth of free labour, were 
admitted at greatly reduced duties. I do not think 
that the West Indian had any reasonable cause of 
complaint against this measure. It had at least 
the merit of being consistent with those which had 
preceded it; and had no restrictions at the same 
time existed, upon the introduction of labourers 
into our own possessions, its operation would not have 
been felt by the planter. 
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The object of the Sugar Duties' Act of 1846, is 
the immediate reduction of duties upon all foreign 
sugars, and their prospective equalization in a very 
short period on all sugars indiscriminately, whether 
of British or foreign growth, or the produce of free 
or slave labour. This Act professes to be based 
upon the principles of free trade, but its details show 
that it is very far from being so. It removes all pro- 
tection from sugars, the produce of British posses- 
sions; but it has not removed one single restriction 
imposed upon the grower. These may be stated to 
be as follow: — 

1st. Restrictions imposed upon the obtaining an 
increase of labour by immigration. 

The price of labour forms, indubitably, the 
most considerable item in the disbursements of a 
sugar estate in the British West Indies; the 
planter, therefore, naturally regards it as the chief 
obstacle to his competition with his foreign rival. 
In the Spanish West Indian colonies, and in Brazil, 
not only does slavery exist, but, in spite of all 
oar efforts to check it, the slave trade continues* 
These of themselves, it might be supposed, would 
be formidable advantages on the side of the sugar 
planter in those countries. But they are not the 
only ones he possesses. If he choose to employ 
free labour, he can obtain it where he pleases; he 
can import it under any flag; he is not restricted 
by any Passenger Act; and he can enter into ar* 
rangements, by contract or otherwise, with the 
parties offering their services, either in the country 
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whence they come, or in that where they are 
brought, without limitation of time. From these 
causes tbeSpanish planter could import labourers 
under a British flag, in an English vessel, at an ulti- 
mate cost of probably half that which is now paid in 
our own colonies. 

2d. Restrictions on the use of adequate means to 
obtain both a larger amount of extract, and also one 
of better quality than is now effected. 

Until a very recent period the planter was not 
permitted, in consequence of the fiscal regulations 
then in force, to import into this country su^ar 
of a quality supierior to that known as Mus- 
covado. 

It is to this cause that we niust attribute the 
imperfect mode of manufacture at present practised 
in the colonies; for how can we expect to find im- 
provement when such effectual means are enforced 
to prevent it? Although the duties attached to 
sugars of different qualities have been greatly re- 
duced, they have not been equalised; and a Tery 
considerable protection is still kept up in favour of 
the refiner. This system of taxation is in the high- 
est degree injudicious; for, to quote part of an ad- 
dress from M. Peligot to Admiral Duperrg, formerly 
minister of state for-, the French colonies, "it has 
been demonstrated, that the sugar which pre-exists 
in the cane is white, and it is alwalys so obtained 
when a part of it has not been destroyed. That 
the proportion which is obtained is consequently 
greater the less dark it is in colour.'' And he asks. 
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*^ What ought to be thought of a legislative measure 
which imposes upon industry the exorbitant ob- 
ligation of producing at the same time, what is bad 
in quality and small in quantity, and which places 
a barrier before one of those things which the 
laws ought most to respect, progressive ameliora- 
tion?" 

3d. Restrictions on the importation of the raw 
material (that is, cane-juice in a state of inspissation) 
for manufacture in this country. 

The planter contends, " that he ought to be per- 
mitted to bring home his cane-juice in the form of 
a concrete, on the payment thereon of such a duty 
as will be commensurate with that at present at- 
tached to sugar and molasses ; or, that he should be 
allowed to manufacture it in bond, paying upon his 
extracts the duties fixed for sugars of corresponding 
qualities." - 

If the planter feels that the difficulties attend- 
ant upon an improved manufacture in the colonies 
are for the present, at least, so great as to appear 
to him to be insuperable, he is right in making the 
foregoing demand ; and which, I should think, there 
would be little doubt of meeting with cordial re- 
ception by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as it 
is demonstrative that the sugar duties would thereby 
be considerably increased in amount; while, from 
the augmentation in quantity and the improvement 
in the quality, the public would, cceteris paribus^ be 
supplied with a better article at a lower price. 

4th. Restrictions on the employment of saccha- 
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line substances in the manufactures, &c.| of this 
coaolry. 

If the West India proprietor is to be subjected 
to the disadvantages of free trade, it is manifestly 
simple justice that his produce should be free too» 
and should enjoy ail the benefits that may be sup- 
posed to be obtained by that system of commerce. 
He has, therefore, a right to demand that sugar, 
molasses and treacle, be used for any purpose that 
the purchaser may choose to apply them, on the 
payment of a duty equivalent to that now imposed 
on substances which their employment may be sup- 
posed to displace. 

5th. Restrictions imposed by the Navigation 
Laws. 

" It is contended that the planter ought to be 
permitted to ship his produce on board of any 
vessel which will convey it cheapest, without dis- 
tinction of flag." 

6th. Restrictions on the importation into the 
colonies of merchandize the produce of foreign 
countries. 

"It is demanded that all discriminating duties 
cease; that is, that all protective duties in the 
colonies in favour of British manufactures, &c., be 
entirely repealed." 

7th. Restrictions on the importation <^ colonial 
spirits into this country. 

"As the colonies form a part of the British 
empire, the duty on colonial and home-made spirits 
should be the same." 
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Such are a few of the restrictions under which the 
British planter at present labours. I am disposed 
to agree with him in the belief that if some of the 
more important of them be not removed^ or an 
equivalent be given to him in the shape of a dif- 
ferential duty, that no means which, unaided, he 
can pursue will save him from ruin. But, as 
the removal of the principal among them would 
be attended not merely with advantage to the 
colonies, but to the mother country likewise, I 
apprehend that their continuance will not be for 
long. 

The planter must, however, bear in mind that 
under all circumstances the struggle will be a great 
one ; and if all those restrictions were entirely, and 
in the foUest sense of the word, abolished, the diffi- 
culties of his position would still be very considera- 
ble, and the means of removing them completely 
would have to be sought for. Strenuous exer- 
tions, indefatigable efforts, however necessary, are not 
the only thijigs that would be required on his part, 
but if success is to be expected, those efforts would 
have to be properly directed. A perusal of the fol- 
lowing pages will show how little has hitherto been 
done in this respect, and how much may be ex- 
pected from it. 

Nothing is more certain, I think, than that labour 
in free countries is cheaper than in those in which 
slavery exists. Labour is not to be estimated solely 
by its cost, but by the results obtained from it. In 
England the wages given to workmen in certain 
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branches of manufacture are considerably higher 
than those paid to the same class of workmen on 
the continent of Europe ; and yet, if the respective 
sums be measured by their results, it will be fbuDd 
that labour is cheaper in the former country than 
in those of the latter. Ask a London sugar-refiner, 
" Which would be the most remunerative to him, 
the requisite number of negroes to carry on the pro- 
i^ess of sugar-boiling as at present practised in the 
colonies, free from all charge except their mainte- 
nance ; or the requisite number of skilled workmen, 
receiving the usual rates of wages, to carry on the 
work of a well-appointed refinery ?" Or ask a far- 
mer, " Whether he considers the maintenance of 
one hundred human beings, men, women, and chil- 
dren, for the purpose of cultivating an equal number 
of acres of land, as remunerative as the means he 
now employs ?" 

We ought to feel proud and thankful that the 
odium of slavery does not now attach itself to the 
British people ; and it is to be regretted, although 
scarcely to be expected, that the injurious systems 
begotten during the period of its existence were not 
abolished at the same time. 

An attempt to continue the same modes of agri- 
culture and manufacture with a free people, and, 
therefore, by money payments, as are in operation 
in countries where slavery is established, must 
necessarily entail a ruinouis competition, however 
numerous the labouring population may be. Bar- 
badoes, for instance, with all her advantages of cli- 
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mate and soil, and with available field labour in 
proportion to extent of surface, numerically double 
that of England, cannot, while the old systems are 
pursued, produce sugar at the price for which it 
can be grown in Cuba and Brazil; and a competi- 
tion with them would, it is evident, under such cir- 
cumstances ultimately prove a very destructive one 
to her. 

But can any one suppose that such will always 
he the case ? Can it be imagined that some excep- 
tion is made to the West Indies, and that there 
alone, of all parts of the world, the struggle be- 
tween free labour and that of slaves must necessarily 
remain, as it certainly is now, a disadvantageous one 
to the former ? 

That the struggle may be successful to the Bri- 
tish planter, it is manifest that he must attain hi$ 
purpose at the least possible expense; to effect 
which a thorough knowledge of his art, as well as 
the judicious application of the labour which he 
may commatid, are essentially necessary. 

The object of the following work is to supply him 
with the means of acquiring a knowledge of those 
principles which ought to guide him in the art of 
making sugar, — a want that has long been felt. I 
have confined myself exclusively to this subject, and 
if I have not alluded to the sister branch of agricul- 
ture, it is not from considering it less important, but 
because its general principles will be found in works 
of much higher authority, and their application to 
tropical countries has formed the subject of an admi- 
rable little book by Dr. Phillips. 
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How jbr my object has been fulfilled I leave my 
readers to judge. I can at least assure them that I 
have spared no pains in my attempt. If I succeed 
in infusing among planters a spirit of inquiry into 
those branches of science which are closely asso- 
ciated with their pursuits, or if I excite the interest 
of some better qualified person than myself on a 
subject of such vast importance to our intra-tropical 
colonies, I shall be amply satisfied. 



London^ July^ 1847, 
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CHAPTER L 

PLANTS, THEIR MODE OF GROWTH AKD DETELOPMEKT.-^PROXI- 
MATE VEGETABLE FRIKCIPLES. — NON-AZOTCZED. — ^AZOIiZED. 
— CAXALYSSIS. — ^SALTS. 

To prosecute with success any branch of art or 
manufacture, a knowledge of the principles on which 
the art or manufacture is based is indispensable. 
It will, I think, be admitted, that of two persons 
pursuing the same industrial occupation, the one 
who brings to his assistance an acquaintance with 
the laws by the operation of which the effect sought 
to be obtained are governed, will possess advantages 
over the other, and that his efforts will present a 
greater chance of success. 

The object of the sugar-maker is that of separat- 
ing from cane juice J a fluid composed of a great 
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variety of substances, one of its components, sugar, 
in the greatest abundance and most marketable form. 
This operation is essentially a chemical one; and 
although it may not require that the person perform- 
ing it should be a chemist in the fiill sense of the 
word, yet some acquaintance with that science would 
prove beneficial to him in many respects. 

It is owing to the cultivation of the beet-root, and 
the art of extracting sugar from its juices having 
fallen immediately under the observation of the che- 
mists of Europe, and having, consequently^ received 
all the assistance that science could bestow, that that 
branch of industry has made, within a few years, 
such a great and rapid development; whereas, on 
the other hand, it is chiefly from the want of such 
aid that the sister art in the colonies remains to this 
day almost in its primitive state. Far removed from 
the sphere of European science, the planter cannot 
avail himself of the advantages of its immediate 
assistance at any moment that he may require it; 
he must trust exclusively to himself and his own 
resources in every emergency that may arise; there- 
fore, an adequate knowledge of his profession is even 
more necessary to him than to those who follow a 
corresponding occupation in Europe. 

That the reader may more clearly comprehend 
the principles on which the manufacture of sugar 
is based, I shall lay before him a slight sketch of a 
few of the chemical and physiological fads from which 
they have been deduced. To enter as fully as I 
could desire upon a subject so interesting would 
require a space far beyonJ the limits of a work like 
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the preseDt : I mast, therefore, refbr those who are de- 
sirous of prosecuting it to other sources of informa* 

tioQ. 



The more perfectly organised vegetables consist 
essentially of three parts — the root, the stem, and 
the leaves. By the root the plant is fixed in the 
soil; whilst its stem, branches and leaves are ex* 
panded in the atmosphere. The organs which enter 
into the formation of the stem are the ceUular tissue^ 
the vessels^ the woody ^bre^ and the bark; but they 
are found arranged in a different manner in the two 
subdivisions of the phanerogamise, or flowery plants. 
In exogens these parts are separated by distinct 
lines of demarcation. The cellular tissue is in the 
centre, in the shape of the pith, and in the medullary 
rays, which, diverging from the former, run towards 
the circumference. Around the pith are placed the 
vessels and woody tissue in concentric circles. These 
are surrounded by the bark, which is very distin- 
guishable and easily separated. In the endogens 
the cellular tissue is diffused through the entire 
stem, the vessels and woody fibre being dispersed 
irregularly through it; and the bark, instead of 
being slightly attached to the parts within it, can 
be with difficulty distinguished, owing to its being 
gradually blended with them. 

The roots as they leave the lower part of the 
stem present a similar structure to the stem itself, 
but towards their extremities they consist merely 
of bundles of vessels surrounded by white, soft, and 
spongy cellular tissue. It^ is by these spongy ex- 
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tremlties that the liquid and gaseous matters enter 
into or escape from the interior of the root. 

The branches, when they exist, are mere expan- 
sions of the stem ; and the leaves may be considered 
as a still further extension of these parts, for the 
vessels and woody fibre are continued into them. 
Interspersed through the leaf and between the ra- 
mifications of its fibres is a cellular tissue and a 
green colouring matter, called chloropbylle. 

It is obvious that a plant must receive its nourish- 
ment either from the soil in which it is fixed by its 
root^ from the atmosphere by which its stem, 
branches, and leaves are surrounded, or from both 
sources. Numerous experiments have established 
that the latter is the case. 

All soils consist essentially of inorganic salts, 
some of which are soluble, others insoluble, in 
water; variable proportions of organic matters; 
and of water, holding in solution a little of the for- 
mer and certain gases, particularly carbonic acid 
and ammopia, which result from the decomposition 
of the latter. Carbonic acid is composed of the 
two elements carbon and ozygetii and ammonia of 
the two elements hydrogen and nitrogen. 

The atmosphere consists of a mechanical mixture 
of nitrogen, oxygen and carbonic acid, in the pro- 
portion of 75-55 parts by weight of the first, 23*32 
parts of the second, and 01 part of the last in 100. 
To these is added a vari2j;)le quantity of watery 
vapour. 

If these be the only sources whence vegetables 
can obtain their nourishment, it follows that what- 
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ever be the substance produced by the vital pro- 
cesses going on in plants, its chemical composition 
must consist of a combination of one of the four 
elements, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon. 

The water holding some of the fore-mentioned 
substances in solution is absorbed from the soil by 
the spongy extremities of the root. Thus combined, 
it constitutes what is called the crude sap, which is 
ultimately carried by the vessels of the stem to the 
leaves, where it undergoes a great change. In the first 
place a large portion of it is eliminated by a process 
called exhaiationj and which resembles that of per- 
spiration in man. Secondly, the carbonic acid is 
decomposed, the oxygen being set free and evolved 
into the atmosphere^ while the carbon remains ; and, 
lastly, a quantity of carbonic acid is likewise aln 
sorbed from the surrounding atmosphere, which is 
likewise decomposed in a similar manner. 

These processes are very much expedited by 
solar light and heat. During night the evolution 
of oxygen by the plant ceases, indeed, the reverse 
takes place, for it now emits carbonic acid and ab- 
sorbs oxygen. Still, as a general rule, the quantity 
of carbonic acid given off during night is far from 
being equal to that which is absorbed during the 
day* 

The sap having thus been deprived of a great 
portion of its water, and its carbonic acid having 
been converted into carbon, has necessarily under- 
gone a great chemical change; and being now 
fitted for the purposes of nutrition, it commences 
its descent through the stem. 
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Besides the power of absorbing fluids and gases, 
the root possesses the faculty of separating from 
the sap certain excretnentitious substances not 
essential, probably injurious, to its nutrient quali- 
ties. From this cause soils are often impregnated 
with matters excreted by one kind of plant which 
may materially affect others which have been 
subsequently grown upon it. 

It is this faculty that vegetables possess of ex- 
tracting their nourishment from inorganic matter, 
that constitutes the great characteristic distinction 
between them and animals. Plants may, therefore, 
be considered as the great purveyors of food for 
the whole animal creation, every member of which, 
either directly or indirectly, depending upon them 
exclusively for its supply. 

If what I have stated be true, animals and vege- 
tables must necessarily be composed of the same 
ultimate elements, and such, indeed, is found to be 
the case ; and in the great operations of nature each 
of these two classes of created beings mutually 
provides sustenance for each other. 

All organic substances, that is, all substances 
which owe their origin to vital action, whether 
obtained from the animal or vegetable kingdom, are 
composed of four elementary bodies only, namely, 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and azote or nitrogen; 
two others only, sulphur and phosphorus, being occa- 
sionally associated with some of their compounds. 

This paucity of ultimate elements is compensated 
by the wonderful property which the four first 
mentioned possess of forming with each other al* 
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most innumerable combinations. We see the re- 
sult of these combinations hourly in all the various 
products of the organic world; in that incompre- 
hensible centre of human thought and intellect, the 
brain of man ; in the .structure of the most simple 
cell which constitutes the earliest rudiment of vital 
tissue; in the hardest timber, or in the soft and 
fragile mould and mildew. Now we view them in 
the form of crystal: at another time as a powerful 
acid ; again as a bland and liquid mucilage, or as the 
most intense of the known poisons. 

The affinities which bind these elements together 
iQ all such compounds are weak and easily disturbed 
when the force by which they were originally pro- 
duced has ceased to exist, and the laws of inorganic 
matter have come into play. The carbon and oxy- 
gen then have a tendency to combine and form 
carbonic acid, and hydrogen and nitr(%en to form 
ammonia. 

All the proximate principles which enter into 
the structure of a plant are formed by a blending 
together of these elementary bodies in various pro- 
portions; but as some of them contain nitrogen 
and others do not, they are divided accordingly 
into the non-azotized and azotized proximate prin- 
ciples. 

The non-azotized proximate prindpks ofvegetahks 
are very numerous. They are subdivided into 
those in which the carbon is united to the oxygen 
and hydrogen, in the proportion of each necessary 
to form water; and into those in which this pro- 
portion of the two latter elements is not observed. 
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Of the former, those which offer the greatest in- 
terest to the planter are the following: dextrine, 
starchf cellulose or cellular tissue, lignin or woody 
fibre, the various gums, mucUage, and sugar of differ- 
ent kinds. > 

Dextrine is an essential component of the sap of 
all plants. As it possesses the same chemical com- 
position as starch and gum, and many of the phy- 
sical properties of the lattet*, it has been frequently 
confounded with it; but there is one essential dif- 
ference between the two, that dextrine is capable 
of being converted into sugar by the action of sul- 
phuric acid or diastase, but gum does not possess 
this property. Gum, too, may be considered more 
in the light of an excretion or exudation on the sur- 
faces of plants, than an essential component, of their 
juices. 

Dextrine would appear to be the source whence 
the greater number, if not all the organs of a plant 
are formed. We are justified in assuming that the 
fifap contains in solution the substances necessary 
for the construction of the entire fabric .of the 
vegetable. The only materials whose nature ad- 
mits of their solution, of all those found in vege- 
table non-azotized bodies, are dextrine and sugar; 
but many full-grown plants contain an amount of 
sugar quite insuflSicient for the purpose, while dex- 
trine is found in all. There are, however, excep- 
tions; for instance, in the sugar-cane the quantity 
of sugar is incomparably greater than that of dex- 
trine, particularly when the plant has acquired a 
certain age. But even in this case it is npt impro- 
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bable that the sugar may be converted into dextrine 
previously to its ultimate conversion into the other 
tissues. 

The chemical composition of dextrine is comprised 
in the formula: carbon, 12 atoms; oxygen, 10 atoms; 
and hydrogen, 10 atoms. As the amounts of the 
two latter elements are equal to 10 atoms of water, 
dextrine may be said to be composed of 12 carbon+ 
10 water. 

Starch. — ^This proximate principle is very gene- 
rally diffused through the vegetable kingdom. 
When removed from the plant in which it has been 
formed, it is found to consist of minute granules, 
each of which, when viewed under the microscope, 
has the appearance of a globular or spheroidal cell, 
and is composed of a substance very analogous to 
gum, inclosed in a thin, but very firm envelope, to 
which its consistence is owing. These grains re- 
sist the action of many chemical re-agents; but 
when exposed to a heat of 180°, the pellicle bursts, 
and its contents are liberated. This is the explana- 
tion of the fact that starch dissolved in hot water 
can. never be restored to its original form. When 
in this state of solution it is quickly converted into 
dextrine by the addition of a small quantity of sul- 
phuric acid or diastase, a substance presently to be 
described. If this mixture be boiled for some time 
It gradually acquires a sweet taste, from the con- 
version of the dextrine into one of the varieties of 
sugar, glucose. 

Starch forms a large proportion of the weight of 
those seeds and roots employed by man as food. 
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Its use in the econt>nny of the plant appears to be 
as a d*p3t of nourishment set by for its future 
exigencies, being admirably adapted to the purpose 
€rom its easy conversion into dextrine or sugar. 
We have an interesting example of these changes in 
the germination of seeds. The composition of starch 
is identical with that of dextrine. 

Gum. — The variety of gum with which we are 
best acquainted is the produce of several species of 
acacia. It exudes from the branches and stems of 
these trees, and is collected in rounded drops or tears. 
A substance closely resembling it in every respect 
results from changes produced by certain re-agents 
on sugar. Oum, however, that is, the substance 
known as gum-arabic, cannot be converted into sugar 
by any meletns with which we are acquainted. Its 
composition is the same as that of the before-men- 
tioned proximate principles. 

Mucilage is closely allied to gum in many of its 
properties. It enters into the formation of certain 
parts of many vegetables, as in linseed, quince-seed, 
in the roots of the mallows, &c., and is the chief 
constituent of gum-tragacanth. By the addition of 
sulphuric acid, it is convertible into glucose, or the 
sugar of fruits. According to Mulder, its composi- 
tion is, carbon, 24; oxygen, 19; hydrogen, 19; or 
carbon, 24 + water, 19. 

CeUuhse. — This proximate principle constitutes 
the cellular tissue of all plants. Mulder states that 
in combination with the incrusting matter, which 
is deposited upon the cells, woody fibre, and vessels, 
for the purpose of adding to their strength and 
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powers of resistance, it enters into the formation of 
all these ' parts. It consists of 24 atoms of carbon, 
united to 21 atoms of oxygen, and 21 atoms of 
hydrogen ; or carbon, 24 + water, 21. 

Woody fibre^ obtained from newly-cut wood which 
has been boiled in saccessive portions of water and 
alcohol^ according to Dr. Prout, is composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in the proportions 
required to produce the formula : carbon, 12 ; hy- 
drogen, 8 ; oxygen, 8 ; or carbon, 12 + water, 8. 

Whether woody fibre or lignine, as it is some- 
times called, is really a substance different from 
cellulose, as the composition of each as given above 
would lead us to believe, or whether these differ- 
ences of composition may result from a combina- 
tion with some other matter in one case which does 
not exist in the other, it would be difficult to say ; 
nor is it necessary for our purpose to inquire. They 
are both composed of carbon + water, the ratio 
which the one bears to the other being the only 
difference observed. 

Sugar. — This substance is not exclusively found 
in the vegetable kingdom. Two of its varieties are 
found in excretions from animal bodies^ namely, 
the sugar of milk, and that obtained from the urine 
of patients labouring under a peculiar disease. A 
third variety can be obtained from the gelatinous 
tissues of animals, by the action of sulphuric acid; 
but as it differs from all the others in containing 
a small quantity of nitrogen, it is questionable 
whether it deserves a place in the category of these 
substances. The principal kinds of sugar found in 
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vegetables are three, namely, cane-sugar, glucose 
or the sugar of fruits, and mannite or the sugar of 
manna. 

Glucose. — It is to this variety of saccharine sub- 
stances that most of our well-known fruits owe their 
sweetness ; it is the sweet principle of brewers' 
wort, and is also found in many other vegetable 
substances. Although it possesses many of the 
properties of cane sugar, it nevertheless has other 
important peculiarities, which render it easily dis- 
tinguished : first, it is uncrystallizable ; secondly, 
it undergoes the vinous fermentation with great 
readiness; and,. lastly, it has a different composition, 
consisting of 12 atoms of carbon, 12 of hydrogen, 
and 12 of oxygen + 2 atoms of water, with which it 
is combined as with a base, and which it loses 
when it enters into combination with other bases. 
As found in nature in the state of a hydrate, or, 
in other words, combined with its basic water, it 
consists of carbon 12 + water 14. 

Mannite. — This is the chief ingredient of manna, 
an exudation from a species of ash ; it is also found 
in the juices of many other plants, particularly in 
those of New South Wales, and in certain sea- 
weeds. Cane sugar, when in a peculiar state of 
fermentation, is partially converted into it. Man- 
nite crystallizes in tufts of slender colourless 
needles. It cannot be made to undergo the vinous 
fermentation. According to Dr. Prout it is com- 
posed of carbon, 15 atoms; hydrogen, 16 atoms; 
and oxygen, 16 atoms ; or carbon, 16 + water, 16- 
Whether any of this water is basic is unknown. 
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Cane-Sugar. — It is this variety of sugar that 
constitutes the substance so well known under this 
name. As a detailed account of its chemical and 
physical properties will be given hereafter, it will 
be sufficient, at present, merely to state its composi- 
tion, which consists of carbon, 12 atoms; hydrogen, 
10 atoms; and oxygen, 10 atoms+l atom of water, 
with which it is, in its ordinary condition, always 
combined as with a base. It may be then said to 
be composed of carbon, 12+ water, 11. 

A glimpse at the following table, in which the 
names and composition of the proximate principles 
described above are^ placed in juxtaposition, will 
show us the chemical resemblance they bear to 
each other, and enable us to understand how 
bodies so dissimilar in their physical properties may 
be mutually converted into each other from slight 
disturbing causes : — 



Dextrine consists of • 


carbon 12 + water 10 


Starch 


• • 


. ia + 


. 10 
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• • 
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Cellulose . 
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24 + 


. 21 


Lignine 


• • 
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12 + 


. 8 


Mucilage . 
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24 + 
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Glucose, or sugar 


of fruits 




12 + 


. 14 


Mannite . 


t • 




16 + 


. 16 


Cane-sugar . 


• • 


1 


12 + 


. 11 



It is evident the conversion of any one of these 
bodies into any of the others is eflfected by the 
addition or subtraction merely of a small quantity 
of the elements of water. Thus, by the addition 
of three atoms of water, cane-sugar is converted 
3 
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into glucose, and by a still less amouDt it may be 
transformed into dextrine. 

These operations are continually going forward 
during the life of every plant, and many of them 
are daily performed in the laboratory of the che- 
mist. By the action of heat, saw-dust may be con- 
verted into a nutritious substance, capable of un- 
dergoing the vinous fermentation, and which has 
all the chemical properties of starch. Sulphuric acid 
likewise produces a similar effect upon it 

When starch is exposed in an oven to a tempera- 
ture of 300^, it is converted into a substance called 
British gum, which is extensively employed in the 
arts: it is dextrine. When starch is boiled with 
sulphuric acid, glucose is produced. This consti- 
tutes an extensive manufacture both in France and 
Germany, the syrup thus prepared being used for 
the purposes of brewing and distilling. 

These are but humble imitations by man of the 
great transformations effected by nature in the 
growth and development of all vegetables. To be 
able to understand more clearly how these wonder- 
ful effects are produced, it will be necessai^y to 
examine the other proximate principles of plants 
into the composition of which nitrogen enters as an 
essential element. 
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The azotized proximate Principles. 

Although the mcLss of vegetable fabrics consists of 
carbon, hydrc^en, and oxygen, there are other prin- 
ciples found in some part or other of all plants which 
required nitrogen for their formation. As compared 
with animals the amount of these substances^ it is 
true, is but smalli but their presence is not the less 
necessary ; for some of tbe most important func- 
tions of the vegetable economy could not be per- 
formed without them. Nitrogen is found in every 
plant from the period of its earliest development. 
The substances into the composition of which this 
element is essential are very numerous ; but those 
which it more immediately concerns us to exa- 
mine in this place, from their universal presence 
throughout the whole of the vegetable creation, 
are the bodies which, from their resemblance to 
similar constituents of animals, have been de- 
nominated al))umen, fibrine, and caseine, the term 
vegetable being prefixed to each to denote its 
origin. 

There are also two other bodies which exi^t in 
plants, but which are not found in animals: the 
one is a compound of fibrine and a substance called 
gliadine, and known by the name gluten^ the other 
is found only in germinating buds and seeds, in 
which it exists in considerable abundance : it is 
merely a modification of one of the above nitro- 
genised principles, and is called diastase. These 
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three first-mentioned nitrogenised principles approxi- 
mate very closely in their chemical composition; 
indeed, they are compounds of a h^se proteine united 
to a very small quantity of either phosphorus or sul- 
phur, or both. Proteine, from whichsoever of these 
sources it is obtained, always presents the same 
chemical composition. 100 parts yield -^ 

From albumen. From fibrine. From caseine. 



Carbon ■ 


55-80 


66-44 


66-16 


Hydrogen 


6-94 


6-96 


719 


Nitrogen 


i6*oai 


16-06 


16-86 


Oxygen 


81-74 


21-66 


21-81 



100- 100- 100- 

These numbers give the empirical formula : car- 
bon, 40; hydrogen, 31; nitrogen, 5; oxygen, 12. 

Vegetable albumen. — The substance to which 
this name has been applied is a compound of pro- 
teine, containing in 100 parts 0*33 part of phos- 
phorus, and 068 part of sulphur. The white of 
^n egg, or the serum of the blood, wnll giv'e us an 
idea of this body as it is found in animals. In 
vegetables it is found in almost all parts of their 
structure. It occurs largely in their fresh juices, 
from which it can be thrown down in a solid form 
by many re-agents. 

When exposed to heat, albumen solidifies or 
coagulates, but the temperature required to pro- 
duce this effect varies with the amount of the sub- 1 
stance dissolved. If the amount equal that coa- 
tained in the white of an egg, 145° of heat suffices; j 
but if the solution be very dilute, boiling is 
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required, and the albumen then separates in the 
form of a light white flocculent precipitate. The 
soluble salts of lead, tin, bismuth, silver, and mer- 
cury form insoluble compo\inds with albumen, and 
thos throw it down from its solutions. The diace- 
tate of lead has the power of effecting this entirely. 
The mineral acids also precipitate it more or less, 
particularly the sulphuric, nitric, and metaphos- 
phoric. Alcohol and infusion of galls produce a 
similar effect. 

In dilute caustic alkali albumen dissolves with 
facility. 

The second variety of proteine compounds found 
as a proximate principle in vegetables is fibrine. 
This substance, as already stated, exists in a solid 
form, often combined with gliadine, in the seeds of 
certain plants. It is also found in solution in their 
juices, from which it is seen to separate in thin 
thready fibres, when remove! from the influence 
of the vital action. It contains 0*33 part of phos- 
phorus, aod 0*36 part of sulphur in 100. 

The third proximate vegetable principle contain- 
ing nitrogen, is likewise a proteine compound. 
From its similarity to the characteristic azotized 
component of milk it has been denominated caseine ; 
and from its existence in considerable abundance 
in the seeds of leguminous plants generally, as in 
peas, beans, &c.y it is sometimes called legumin. 
It is also found in solution in most vegetable juices. 
Its solubility, however, is owing to the presence of 
an organic acid, or an alkali; for in pure water it 
is perfectly insoluble. As it exists in milk, it is 
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rendered soluble by a certain amount of free 
alkali, which is likewise present in this fluid ; and 
on the addition of an acid which can destroy this 
combination, the caseine, being no longer soluble, 
is separated in the form of curd. In vegetable 
juices for the most part this substance is kept fluid 
by the presence of an acid ; the addition of an 
alkali or alkaline earth, therefore, is required for 
its precipitation. This explains in some measure 
the use of lime in the clarification or defecation of 
cane-juice. It also teaches us that the amount of 
lime required is that which is sufficient, and no 
more^ to render the liquid neutral. Heat alone is 
incapable of coagulating caseine, or precipitating it 
from its solutions, the only effect produced by its 
action being the formation of a thin skin or pellicle 
on the surface of the fluid, as we see in milk when 
thus treated^ Infusion of galls separates it from 
its solution more or less completely, in the form of 
a brownish precipitate. Diacetate of lead, sulphate 
and muriate of lime, the hydrates of alumina, and 
most of the metallic oxides when in a nascent state, 
produce even more completely this effect. One 
hundred parts of caseine contain 036 part of sul- 
phur. Phosphorus does not appear to enter into 
its composition. 

Diastase, — ^This name has been given to a ni- 
trogenised substance, which is soluble in water, 
and which is found in germinating seeds, and buds 
in the act of development. It is merely a modifica- 
tion of one of the above azotized proximate prin- 
ciples, and can be obtained from any of the before- 
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mentioned sources, by infusing it in cold water. Its 
use in the economy of the plant has been ascertained 
by direct experiment If a little infusion of malt 
or germinated barley be mixed with a large quan- 
tity of thick gelatinous starch, and the whole be 
maintained at a temperature of 160^, a complete 
liquefaction takes place in the space of a few 
tninuteSi On eraporation a yellowish white pow* 
der is obtained, perfectly soluble in water: it is 
dextrine. - If the operation be continued for a few 
hours, the mixture acquires a sweet taste; and if it 
be now evaporated, it will yield glucose, or the 
SQgar of fruits. 

From this . experiment it is evident that by the 
action of diastase, starch can be converted into 
dextrine and one of the varieties of sugar. 

Starch, as I have stated, from its insolubility in 
water, is incapacitated from performing any active 
function in the vegetable economy. It may be 
considered merely as a store of aliment set by for 
the future exigencies of the plant Wherever it is 
found (and be it remembe^red its existence in vege- 
tables is far from being universal), it is sooner or 
later associated with diastase, under the influence 
of which it is rendered soluble, in the form of dex- 
trine or sugar, by which means only can it be fitted 
for the purposes intended by a provident nature. 
Thus transformed, it becomes a nutritious principle, 
from which the vessels, woody fibrei, and cellular 
tissue are produced ; or it may again be deposited 
in its original form. How wonderful are all these 
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phjenomena, and how admirably adapted to the great 
purposes of creation. 

The quantity of diastase requisite to prodiKje 
these changes is very small, one part of this sub- 
stance being capable of converting two thousand 
times its weight of starch into sugar. 

The transformations above described are eflTected 
in a very different manned from those which are 
produced by ordinary chemical actions. In the 
latter case, where decomposition is effected by the 
interposition of a new agent, it is by the superior 
attraction of that agent for one of the elements of 
the former combination. Thus, when sulphuric 
acid is poured upon carbonate of lime, the carbonic 
acid is liberated and the sulphuric acid takes its 
place, forming the new compound, sulphate of lime. 
But in the changes which we are examining, whether 
produced by heat, sulphuric acid, or diastase, no 
such substitution of the disturbing agent occurs; 
for neither the heat, nor the acid, nor thi diastase, 
are found to have combined with the elements of 
the substance acted upon. To distinguish this class 
of actions from those of ordinary chemical affinity, 
Berzelius has given it the appellation of catalyssis. 
To the pi nter a clear understanding of them is 
essential ; for it is in consequence of the molecular 
changes thus induced in the component elements 
of the sugar, that nearly all the evils which occur 
during the process of its manufacture arise. 

I have stated that diastase is merely a modifica- 
tion of one of the compounds of proteine above 
uumed; that such is the case seems proved by its 
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possessing a similar compositiony and by the iden- 
tity of their actions. We have seen that diastase 
has the power of converting starch into dextrine 
and glucose. If it be kept, while moist, in a warm 
place for a few days, it loses this property, bat has 
acquired a new one, namely, of converting glucose 
into ladic acid. .When kept for a still longer 
period, it acquires the properties of the common 
yeast, and induces in saccharine fluids the vinous 
fermentation. The albumindus principles of vege- 
tables and animals produce the same effects under 
similar circumstances. They, moreover, produce 
others which I have not yet mentioned, but which 
it is highly important should be known to the 
sugar-maker, and which are interesting as examples 
of the variety of changes induced by this class of 
actions. 

If a solution of refined cane-sugar in water be ex- 
posed for a few hours to a temperature approaching 
200% the cane-sugar is converted into the sugar of 
fruit; if the experiment be continued, the solution 
acquires a dark colour, and ultimately a dark-brown 
powder falls, which does not possess sweetness ; it 
is one of the substances which has been described 
as ulmine and ulmic acid. If glucose be similarly 
treated, but with the addition of a little lime, a simi- 
lar precipitate, but of a still darker colour, is quickly 
induced. It is a combination of glucic and mela- 
sinic acid with the lime. The lime has acted as 
an oxidising agent, an 1 convert d the glucose into 
glucic acid, with whic^ it has immediately united, 
and by the prolonged action of this elevated teni- 
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perature the glucic acid is converted into inela« 
sinic acid. The respective composition of these 
two bodies will enable us to understand the change 
which has been produced in the glucose. Gla- 
cic acid consists of carbon 8, hydrogen 5, oxy- 
gen 5; and melasinic acid of carbon 12, hydrogen 
6, oxygen 5. 

If a little gluten, obtained from wheat, be placed 
in contact with a solution of cane-sugar, and the 
mixture be exposed to a moderately high tempera- 
ture, it becomes viscid and mucilaginous ; its sweet- 
ness disappears, and on examination gum will be 
found to have occupied the place of sugar. 

If a little curd or a piece of animal membrane, 
or a small portion of gluten which has been pre- 
served for a short time, be added to a solution of 
cane-sugar, the latter is converted into mannite and 
lactic acid. 

If the above substances^ or blood,' or white of 
egg when the putre&ctive decay has feiirly com- 
menced, be added to a solution similar to the above, 
the vinous fermentation will be established, the 
sugar, however, being previously converted into 
glucose by the action of these substances. It may 
be. necessary to mention at, whenever this last- 
named change is produced in saccharine liquids, it 
is invariably accompanied with the development of 
myriads of minute cryptogamic plante, each indivi- 
dual of which consists of a simple nucleated cell. 
They are endowed with great fecundity, an^d con- 
tinually increase in number until the fermentation 
is at its height. How far their existence may be 
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essential to the development of this change is a 
question which has latterly been much agitated, 
but which it is unnecessary for our purpose to dis- 
cuss. 

The term fermentation has not been confined to 
this last-mentioned metamorphosis of saccharine 
substances, but has been applied equally to the 
others produced by the like class of causes. Thus 
the one in which the sugar is converted into gum, 
has received the appellation of the viscous^ and 
that in which the same body is converted into 
lactic acid, has been denominated the lactic acid 
fermentaiian. 



The saline or inorganic constituents of plants. — 
Although the great bulk of the solid parts of every 
vegetable is principally built up of organic sub- 
stances, produced by the operations of the vital 
principle on the elements which have just been 
described, yet a small amount of inorganic matter is 
essential to the perfect structure of every plant 

When, from the application of heat, the organic 
constituents have been dissipated, the only remains 
of a plant are found in a small amount of ash. 
This ash constitutes the inorganic constituents 
which had entered into the structure of the plant 
during its life. 

From numerous experiments that have been 
made upon the inorganic constituents of a great 
variety of vegetable bodies, the following conclu* 
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sions have been arrired at. I qaote the words of 
Professor Johnston : — 

" 1. That on whatever soil a plant is grown, if 
it shoots up in^a healthy manner and fairly ripens 
its seeds, the quantity and quality of the ash is, 
generally speaking, nearly the same ; and 2; That 
though grown on the same soil, the quantity and 
quality of the ash left by no two species of plants 
is the same ; and that the ash differs more widely 
in these respects, the more remote the natural affi- 
nities of the several plants from which it may have 
been derived. Hence there is no longer any doubt 
that the inorganic constituents contained in the 
ash are really essential parts of the substance of 
the plant, and that they cannot live a healthy life 
or perfect all their parts without them." We must 
likewise conclude that the root by which these sub- 
stances are absorbed must possess the power of 
selecting those among them which are useful to tbe 
economy, and of rejecting others, which are either 
not necessary, or which might prove injurious. 
Such a conclusion, however, must be considerably 
qualified. It is true that of two substances dissolved 
in water some plants will take up one, a,nd some 
the other ; but there are other substances as highly 
poisonous to vegetables as their absorption into the 
system would prove to man or animals, which are 
taken up by the roots of most plants without any 
apparent difficulty. So that we cannot allow that 
vegetables possess these powers of selection, except 
under very considerable restrictions. Practice, 
indeed, has demonstrated, and also taken advan- 
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tage of the knowledge, that some vegetables, at 
least, when placed under circumstances favourable 
to their performance of this -function, absorb from 
the soil a quantity of the different kinds of saline 
matter more than sufficient for their support and 
nourishment. 

The beet-root which has been cultivated in the 
highly manured grounds of the market-gardener, is 
very large, and its growth is vigorous; but it is 
useless to the sugar-manufacturer, owing to the 
great amount of saline substances, particularly, as 
might be supposed, the nitrate of potash, which it 
contains. 

Turnips which have been raised upon soils ma- 
nured with the biphosphate of lime, always contain 
a larger amount of the phosphate than those which 
have been grown on land less rich in these salts, Bnd 
are consequently better fitted for the food of young 
animals. 

The sugar-cane also absorbs with great readiness 
the chlorides of sodium and potassium, and pro- 
bably the sulphates of these bases likewnse. So 
that it is not uncommon to find the jyice obtained 
from canes which have been grown on soils in 
which these salts are abundant, to possess very pur- 
gative qualities, in consequence of the presence of 
these substances in much larger quantities than 
usual. The chloride of sodium (common salt) forms 
a highly deliquescent compound when combined 
with sugar; which accounts for the difficulty that 
attends the conversion of cane-juice that contains 
thia salt even in moderate quantity, into sugar 
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that will crystallise freely or "that will bear the 
sea." 

These saline constituents are not equally diffused 
throughout all parts of the plant. In the sugar- 
cane, for instance, they constitute four per cent, of 
the weight of the leaves, whereas in the stem their 
amount generally does not exceed 0*6 per 100. 



I trust that I have rendered the foregoing sketch 
sufficiently intelligible to the reader to enable him, 
on a careful perusal of it, to understand the transfor- 
mations which the non-azotized vegetable principles 
therein named, are liable to undergo from slight dis- 
turbing causes. It will be remembered that those 
changes were described as being molecular ones, or 
at most, that they were effected by the displacement 
or addition of an atom or two of water, or rathpr the 
elements necessary to form those atoms to the origi- 
nal substance; and that of all agents none more 
effectually produce them than the contact of one of 
the azotized principles which have been described. 
On a knowledge of the^e^changes is based one of the 
most important principles that are to guide us in the 
manufacture of sugar. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CANE-SUGAR. — ITS PHYSICAL AND CHEM^i^AL PROPERTIES. — 
ACTIONS OF RE-AGEITTS 09.-*-M0LASSES. TREACLE. 

The substauce, the nature, and properties of which 
it is our purpose to investigate in the present chap- 
ter, is the one denominated by chemists cane-sugar, 
or crystallisable sugar. It is the ordinary sugar of 
commerce. 

The presence of this non-azotized proximate prin- 
ciple is not confined to the sugar-cane, as the name 
usually given to it would indicate, although it was 
from this source alone that Europe was supplied 
with it for many ages ; but it is Jikewise found in 
the stalks of many grasses, particularly in those oi 
the maize and guioea-corn, in the roots of the car- 
rot, beet, &c., ill pumpkins and melons, in the sap 
of the palm, and in most of the tropical fruit, from 
all of which, and also from other sources, it has been 
obtained by the chemist; but the sugar-cane, the 
Silesian beet-root, the sugar-maple, and the palm, 
are the only plants resorted to for this purpose by the 
manufacturer. 

From whatever plant it may have been obtained, 
cane-sug£^r, when separated from its accompanying 
impurities, by a process of refining, is physically and 
chemically identical. Although, when in t^at state 
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of admixture with other foreign substances that con- 
stitutes what is called moist or muscovado sugar, its 
origin is readily recognised. 

Cane-sugar, when pure, i^ solid, transparent, and 
colourless. It crystallises from its watery solution 
in oblique rhomboidal prisms; but if to 4he solu- 
tion certain foreign matters . be added, as alcohol 
for instance, the form of the crystals is very much 
modified. When bruised in the dark, it is seen to 
possess phosphorescent properties, and becomes 
lun)inQUs. 

It ia soluble in one-half of its weight of water at 
the temperature of 60% and in one-fifth of its weight 
at the boiling point. It is sparingly soluble in alco-' 
hoi when cold, but boiling alcohol will dissolve tV of 
its weight which it deposits on cooling. 

The specific gravity of anhydrous cane-sugar is 
calculated at 1600, that of water being 1000; but 
as in its natural condition it always contains water 
in combination, and, moreover, as it is found that 
sugar, when dissolved in water, undergoes an aug- 
mentation of volume of about rt of its original bulk, 
the density of its solutions is niuch less than the 
above figures would lead us to expect The appor 
rent density of sugar diflFers much, owing to a va- 
riety of causes. Thus the refined sugars of France 
are much more loose and spongy in texture than 
those which have been refined in this country, and 
therefore they appear to passess a lower specific 
gravity ; but these qualities are given to Jhem ex- 
pressly to suit the wishes of the respective cus- 
tomers. 
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It has been already stated that the composition 
of cane-sugar consists of 12 atoms of carbon, 10 
atoms of hydrogen, and 10 atoms of oxygen, com- 
bined with 1 atom of basic water, which is displaced 
when the sugar enters into combination with other 
bases. The atomic weights of these elements are : 
hydrogen, 1 ; oxygen, 8 ; and carbon, 6 ; hence 
C 12 = 72, H 10«10, O 10 — 80, must give 
162 as the equivalent or combining number of 1 
atom of anhydrous sugar. Water is composed of 
1 atom of oxygen, united with 1 atom of hydro- 
gen, consequently its atomic weight must be equal 
to 9. 

The proximate vegetable principle, cane-sugar, 
consisting, as has been shown, of 1 atom of anhy- 
drous sugar = 162 + 1 atom of water = 9, it ne- 
cessarily follows that its atomic weight must be 
171 ; that in every 100 parts it must contain 5*3 of 
water ; and that its specific gravity must be 1600 
less jijf of water, and less tt of the bulk of the 
sugar allowed for its expansion when dissolved in 
water. 

Cane-sugar, like all other organic substances, 
undergoes decomposition from slight disturbing 
causes. When pure, however, it is not prone to 
undergo any chemical change by mere exposure to 
the atmosphere: we have an instance in ordinary 
refined sugar, which may be kept for an indefinite 
period without alteration. 

A syrup obtained by dissolving two parts by 
weight of very pure cane-sugar in one part of 
water may be kept for some time without under- 
4 
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going any change; but at length 'it acquires a 
somewhat darker colour, and a portion of it, by 
combining with the. elements of water, is slowly 
converted into glucose. But if it be exposed to a 
temperature of 180° or 200°, either in a closed 
vessel or exposed to the atmosphere, this change is 
produced in a very few hours. If the syrup be 
exposed to this degree of heat for ninety hours, it 
becomes black and acid, and a dark-brown powder 
will be found at the bottom of the vessel. 

These chunges are much expedited by the 
presence of an acid, even when its amount is very 
small ; on the contrary, they are retarded by the 
presence of lime. But if the cane-sugar be not 
pure, if it be combined with glucose even in a 
minute quantity, lime has a contrary effect^ and 
rather hastens than retards them. 

The explanation of these phenomena is as fol- 
lows: the sugar is first con verted, into glucose by 
combining with two atoms of water ; this change is 
accelerated by the presence of an acid, which acts 
in the way formerly mentioned. The gluccMse in 
its turn is converted into glucic acid and melasinic 
acid. Lime or an alkali promotes this result, and 
when produced it immediately enters into combi- 
nation with the newly formed acids. The compo- 
sition of glucic acid is, as has been shown, C 8, 
H 5, 6 = carbon 12 + 75 water ; that of melasinic 
acid is C 12, H 6, O 6, ^ carbon 12 + 6 water + 1 
hydrogen. 

These changes, therefore, are produced first by 
the addition to, and subsequently by the subtrac- 
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tkm of the elements of water from the origioial cane- 
sugar of the syrup. 

At the temperature of 300^ oane-sugar melts, and 
forms on cooling a glassy uncrystaUised ma8S> known 
as barley*sugar. After some time this snbstanee 
evinces a tendency to crystallise ; but if the tem- 
perature be continued for seven or eight hours, the 
properties of the sugar are permanently changed, 
and its crystallising power is gone. 

When the temperature is raised a few degreea 
beyond this point, decompoeition vidbfy commences, 
water escapes in the form of vapour, and a dark- 
brown mass remains. 

If exposed to a temperature of 400^, the sugar is 
converted into a Uackish-looking substance, which 
is very soluble in water, and which deliquesces on 
exposure to the atmosphere. It consists of hydro- 
gen 5-9, oxygen 466, carbon 475 parts in 100, 
and consequently corresponds with th« formula, 
carbon 12 + water 9, or the original sugar less two 
atoms of water. In ordinary language it is said 
that the sugar which in whole or in part has under- 
gone this change in consequence of its exposure to 
a too elevated temperature is carbonised; an expres- 
sion sufficiently explicit of the transformation which 
has taken place. 

When the sugar is rapidly heated to 600° or up- 
wards, a black substance having a bitter sweet taste 
is formed ; water, the formic and acetic acids, and 
carbonic oxide, being at the same time evolved. 
This is the substance known by the name of cara- 
mel; it is a compound of sugar wbich has been 
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more or less altered, ulmic acid (carbon 12 + water 
6), melasinic acid, and charcoal. 

Cane-sugar submitted to destructive distillation 
in a closed retort, emits a large quantity of inflam- 
mable gases, and an almost pure carbon or char- 
coal remains. This, on incineration, leaves a few 
ashes which consist of the inorganic salts contained 
in the sugar. 

When a solution of cane-sugar is mixed with one 
of sulphate of copper, if caustic potash be added in 
excess, a deep-blue liquid is produced, which, on the 
application of heat, undergoes little or no change 
immediately. But if a solution of glucose, or the 
sugar of fruit, be treated in a similar manner, on 
the first application of heat it throws down a co- 
pious precipitate of a greenish colour, which rapidly 
changes to scarlet^ and eventually to dark red, 
leaving merely a colourless liquid above. This is 
an excellent chemical test for distinguishing the two 
varieties of sugar, or discovering an admixture of 
their solutions. 

If a saturated solution of cane-sugar be heated in 
contact with a quantity of caustic potash, ulmic and 
formic acids are produced, which unite with the 
potash and form ulmates and formates of that base. 
The alkalies and alkaline earths, when added to solu- 
tions of cane-sugar in smaller quantity, are capable 
of combining directly with it. From these combi- 
nations the sugar is set free in an unchanged state 
by the addition of any of the weaker acids ; even 
carbonic acid will produce this effect. 

The compound of sugar and lime is remarkable 
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for being more solubre in cold water than in hot It 
has a bitter taste, and is uncrystallisable. 

Sugar also forms compounds with baryta, oxide of 
lead, and chloride of sodium (common salt). The 
compound of cane-sugar with the last-named sub- 
stance is one of great importance in the manufacture 
of sugar ; for, according to Peligot, it consists of one 
part, by weight, of the salt to six of the sugar, and 
is so deliquescent, that it renders liquid another por- 
tion equal in weight to itself If, therefore, musco- 
vado sugar contain only 1 per 100 of common salt, 
we may form an idea of the great injury and loss 
which must ensue from drainage alone, which will 
equal 14 per 100 of the whole. 

By the action of diluted nitric acid cane-sugar is 
converted into saccharic or oxyhydric acid. If the 
acid be concentrated, oxalic acid is produced. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes cane- 
sugar into charcoal, water, and acetic acid. When 
diluted, it converts it into glucose or fruit sugar, as 
already stated. 

Chlorine and muriatic acid gas are absorbed by 
sugar, which they render brown and clammy. 

The vegetable acids render sugar uncrystallisable. 

The action, of the proteine compounds upon cane- 
sugar have been already stated. We have seen that 
the contact of these bodies is capable of converting 
cane-sugar into gum, into lactic acid and mannite, 
into glucose, and finally, into alcohol and carbonic 
acid ; the kind of change depending upon the state 
of decay of the exciting substance. 

When vinegar is added to a solution of cane- 
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sugar, aad the mixture kept for a length of time at 
a moderate temperature, the whole will be converted 
into vinegar, without any sensible fermentation. 
The composition of vinegar being carbon 4 + water 
3, it follows, that in this conversion one atom of 
the si:^ar must produce three of the vinegar or 
acetic acid, and one of water, which is found to be 
the case. 

Muscovado sugar^ of commerce, is sugar in the 
state in which it arrives from the colonies, in other 
words, sugar mixed up with variable proportions 
of foreign matters. According to an analysis^ made 
by Avequin, 20 lbs. of badly cured Muscovado sugar 
contained, of silica 414 grains, biphosphate of lime 
351 grains, phosphate of lime 300 grains, carbonate 
of lime 88 grains, organic matter 876 grains, sul- 
phate of potash 291 grains, chloride of potassium 
400 grains^ acetate of potash, 360 grains* acetate of 
lime 250 grains ; amounting, altogether, to about 3 
per cent. 

In this analysis, it is not the amount of these mat- 
ters which strikes us as extraordinary, for that is 
not greater than the nature of the soil from which 
this mixture of sugar and molasses was produced 
would lead us to expect, nor is it greater than what 
is found in the best kinda of sugar which we re- 
ceive from the West Indies, but it is .the excess of 
the phosphates of lime in proportion to the quantity 
of the other salts which readers this result an un- 
usual one. 

West India sugars always contain a quantity of 
insoluble impurities, which are immediately precipi- 
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tated when the BUgar is dissolved in water. They 
consist of the earthy matters which have adhered 
to the canes, of broken'-up woody tissue, of cellu* 
lose, and of coagulated albumen. Their combined 
amount varies from 2 to 6 per cent., the general 
average being about 3 per cent The sugar, when 
deprived of these substances, contains chlorine, 
acetic acid, and sulphuric acid, lime, potash, soda, 
alumina, and silica, the collective amounts of which 
are from 0*5 to 2*6 per cent. 

Molasses may be considered to be the mother 
liquor which is left after the crystallization of 
cane-syrup. This substance must, consequently, 
consist of sugar in a state of solution, and of all 
the soluble matters contained in the cane^uice, 
which have viot remained in the sugar, or which 
may not have been removed during the process of 
concentration. Its specific gravity is 1380 or 1340^ 
that is, about 38^ to 39^ Beaume. Avequin's ana^ 
lysis of molasses obtained from canes grown in 
Louisiana gives as a result from 20 lbs., good cry»* 
tallisable sugar 15 lbs., salts and organic matter 
1 lb., and 4 lbs. of water. The salts he describes 
as acetate of pota^sh, chloride of potassium, sul- 
phate of potash, biphosphate of lime, silica, and 
acetate of lime. And the organic matter, gum, or 
a substance resembling it ; which, however, coosti^ 
tutes only i of the foreign matters, and but 65 
per 100 of the whole. This analysis, however, does 
not agree exactly with those obtained from mo- 
lasses produced from canes grown in those islands 
of the West Indies which have long been cultivated. 
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Barbadoes' molasses, for instance, contain both a 
much larger quantity of organic matter, precipi- 
table by the diacetate of lead, and a much smaller 
amount of fixed salts. 

Treade is the ultimate product obtained after 
the various manipulations to which sugar is sub- 
mitted by the refiner. It is a viscid and adhesive 
fluid of a dark-brown colour, approaching to black, 
and has a specific gravity of about 1380 or 1400, 
varying from 42® to 44° Beaum6, at the ordinary 
temperature of England. By evaporation it be- 
comes solid, but in a short time reverts to its ori- 
ginal fluid state. It cannot be made to crystallise, 
but on repose often deposits a small quantity of a 
light-coloured amorphous sugar. Boiling alcohol 
separates from it a small quantity of crystallisable 
sugar, while it at the same time produces the pre- 
cipitation of a considerable amount of a substance 
resembling gum. Cold alcohol dissolves from trea- 
cle, when dried, a compound of a dark colour, of a 
sweetish saline taste, and which is very deliquescent 
and perfectly uncrystallisable. It appears to be a 
combination of saline matter and a substance 
which will be noticed hereafter, and which is 
known as the ^^matiere deliquescente^^ of Hervey. 
Besides these bodies, treacle likewise contains a 
certain amount of uncrystallisable sugar or glucose, 
a little mannite, and melasinic and ulmic acids, on 
which its intense colour depends. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SUGAR-CANE, ITS ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. — CANE-JUICE, ITS 
COMPOSITION. — THE CHANGES PRODUCED UPON IT BY RE- 
AGENTS. ALTERATIONS EFFECTED DURING THE LIFE OF 

THE PLANT.-*-THE METHODS EMPLOYED TO ASCERTAIN THE 
QUANTITY OF SACCHARINE MATTER IN LIQUIDS. 

The sugar-cane {saccharum offidnarum) belongs to 
the graminace® or grass tribe of plants, all of which 
are of endogenous growth, and are generally of 
very simple structure. 

There are many varieties of sugar-cane cultivated 
in the West Indies, Brazil, Louisiana^ and the 
Maaritius, the principal of which are — 1st, the 
common, or, as it is generally called, the Creole- 
cane, from having been the one originally intro^ 
duced into the New World ; 2d, the yellow Bour- 
bon ; 3d, the yellow Otaheite. The two latter are 
frequently confounded, and are, at present, pro- 
bably from the influence of soil and climate, not 
easily distinguished. The other varieties are — 
4th, the Otaheite with purple bands ; 5th, the purple 
Otaheite; and 6th, the transparent or ribbon-cane, 
known by its dark-red streaks on a clear waxy- 
looking ground. 

To discuss the merits or demerits of each of 
them belongs to the province of the agriculturist. 
We have another object to perform, namely, that 
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of examining their structure and organization ; and, 
as in this respect they are all exactly alike, a 
description of one is applicable to them all. 

The sugar-cane is a perennial plant arriving at 
maturity, or, more properly speaking, at that stage 
of its existence when its growth is for a short time 
suspended, and when it seems to evince a desire to 
perform another function, that of flowering or 
fructification, at from eleven to fourteen months 
after planting. This may be considered a general 
rule, to which there are numerous exceptions, 
arising from locality, moisture, soil, atmospheric 
temperature, &c., &a 

Of all parts of the plants it is the structure of 
the stem which offers the greatest interest to the 
planter, as it is from this part alone that he is able 
to extract the sugar, the object of all his labours. 

A horizontal section of a portion of sugar-cane 
which has arrived at the period of its maturity, 
placed under the microscope, presents the following 
appearance. It will be seen that its internal struc- 
ture consists of a series of cells, generally hexagonal 
in shape, which touch each other in every direction. 
They are formed by a thin delicate tissue, which 
incloses them, not laterally mer^sly, but both above 
and below ; so that each is perfectly closed and 
separate from those adjoining. No communications 
by pores, or otherwise, can be discovered between 
them when examined under the highest power. 

This structure is called the ceUuhr structure. It 
exists in all plants, and the tissue of which it is 
composed is the one already described as ceUukse. 
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When the (dant is youBg this tissue is very soft 
and yielding, but as it advances in age it becomes 
more firm and rigid, from the incrustation of it^ 
surfece by a substance, called by Pay en " Ja matiert 
incrustante.^* 

Interspersed through the structure are a number 
of vessels running in groups of two, three, or four, 
each of which is inclosed in a sheath of woody 
fibre. 

Surrounding the whole stem is the cortex or 
bark, covered by its coating of silica. It is not 
separable, or indeed scarcely distinguishable from 
the internal structure just described. 

The accompanying sketch will give us an idea of 
the appearance presented by such a section of sugar- 
cane when placed un- 
der the microscope, 
A being the bark or 
rind, b a bundle of 
vessels inclosed in 
their common sheath 
of woody fibre, and c 
the cells. 

If the section be 
made from a part of 
the cane which is not as yet become mature, the 
cut surface of the rind will be seen to have a 
greenish colour, which extends also for a short 
distance into the cellular tissue. This green colour 
is owing to the dispersion of a minute quantity of 
the same matter which gives the colour to the 
leaves. It is to this substance that those organs ' 
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owe the property of separating carbonic acid into 
its two elements, and of eliminating the oxygen. 
The name of chlorophille has been given to it ; and 
according to Mulder, it consists of carbon 18, hy- 
drogen 9, oxygen 8, and nitrogen 1, in atoms. , 
A vertical section of a sugar-cane similarly exa- 
mined, demonstrates a like organization to the one 
just described. It also permits us to obtain a more 
distinct notion of the mode of arrangement of the 
different parts than we could otherwise have. When 
the plant has acquired a certain age its vessels are 
seen to be hidden by the thin surrounding envelope 
of woody fibre, incrusted with the before-mentioned 
^^matiere^^ of Payen, and it is with diflSculty that 
we can procure a distinct view of them. But if we 
examine a similar section taken from a newly formed 
joint, into the tissues of which the ^^matiire in- 
crustante^^ has not been deposited, the vessels may 
be most distinctly seen by the aid of a tolerably 
good microscope. They are found running together 
in bundles of two, three, or four, and preserving 
a perfectly straight course parallel to the axis 
of the stem. They appear to be formed of a succes- 
sion of rings, and resemble somewhat the windpipes 
of some animals ; hence they have sometimes been 
denominated annulated vessels, and occasionally 
trachesB. They pass directly along the joint from 
its lower to its upper extremity, without presenting 
any appearance of anastomosis, or any other com- 
munication with each other. At the knot or poiat 
of junction of two joints, however, there is a com- 
plete lacework of vascular tubes, some of which are 
curved or looped, others run horizontally towards 
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the periphery of the plant, apparently for the pur- 
pose of supplying nourishment to the young bud, 
while another set seems to communicate by a direct 
course with those of the joint above. 

The adjoining cut 
presents the appear- 
ance presented by a 
I Sj^^'^ff^^^ff^^'ff^ longitudinal section 

of a newly formed 
joint when highly 
magnified, a repre- 
senting the vessels, 
and B the cells. 

Externally, the 
knot presents the ap- 
pearance of a ring. This part marks the point at 
which the two joints unite: it is studded over with 
three or four rows of minute points, from one of 
which may be seen a bud in the act of development. 
They are the germinal spots of the plant, and find 
their analogy in what is called the eye of the potato. 
In this neighbourhood, also, may frequently be 
discovered in greater or less profusion a powdery 
substance of a white or grayish colour. It is wax 
almost in a state of purity. Avequin has described 
it under the name of cerosie; and he mentions an 
important peculiarity in connection with it, namely, 
that those canes which contain much sugar have 
little cerosie, while, conversely, those which have 
much cerosie have little sugar. That this wax is 
produced from the saccharine contents of the cane, 
by a transposition of their ultimate elements similar 
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to those already described, appears very probable; 
and the experitneots of Gundiach tend to show that 
this change is not an uncommon one in nature. Bees 
that were fed exclusively upon a solution of sugar* 
candy in water produced wax. Moreover, Pelouze 
found that when a strong solution of sugar, mixed 
with a small quantity of caseine and a little chalk, 
was exposed for some time to a temperature of 80° 
or a little higher, a butyrate of lime was produced. 
The butyric is one of the fatty acids, and is conse- 
quently closely allied to wax in its composition. If 
such a change can be effected by man, it is not as- 
suming too much to attribute a similar one to the 
operations of nature. 

Although the anatomy of the stem of the sugar-cane 
is, as we have just seen, very simple; the physiology 
of the plant, that is, a knowledge of the functions per- 
formed by each of its organs, and the mode by which 
these functions are effected, is a subject of considera- 
ble difliculty. 

I have already stated, that water charged with 
gas and saline matters is absorbed by the spongioles 
at the extrerjiities of the root, that it passes upwards 
through the stem by a combination of. actions, as 
capillary attraction, endosmose, the influence of 
light and heat, assisted most probably by a vital in- 
fluence little understood, until it reaches the leaves, 
where, under the influence of lights the chlorophille, 
or green colouring matter, absorbs carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, evolving its oxygen, bat 
fixing the carbon, which is immediately comr 
bined with the principles of water contained in 
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the crude sap* From this union a variety of proxi- 
mate principles may be fornaed, in each of which 
the proportion of carbon is greater than the amount 
of oxygen necessary to convert it into carbonic acid, 
and in which the respective amounts of hydrogen 
and oxygen are in the proportion necessary to form 
water. 

A great number of these substances have been 
enumerated, and the facility with which they may 
be converted into each other either in the laboratory 
of the chemist, or in the still greater one of nature, 
has been described. But when our inquiries ex- 
tend to that series of combinations which succeed 
each other, or exist simultaneously during the dif- 
ferent periods of the life of a plant, from the mo- 
ment of its first germinating until the time when, 
after fructification, its juices become almost ex- 
hausted ; if we ask why, from the sap, sugar is de- 
posited in one part of the plant, starch in another, 
or some proteine compound in a third, we must 
confess, that our knowledge is exceedingly im- 
perfect. 

In the sugar-cane a train of actions similar to 
those described as occurring in other plants is ob- 
served to' take place. Water, holding in solution 
carbonic acid, amraoniacal gases, and the saline 
matters required for the purposes to which they are 
destined, is absorbed by the roots; it is carried 
through the stem, and thence to the leaves by the 
annulated vessels. In this state it is known by the 
name of crude sap. Arrived at the leaves, the sap 
undergoes the changes just mentioned, and is in all 
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probability at once converted into cane-sugar and 
water. Whether this really takes, place, or whether, 
from the sap thus changed, the sugar is deposited 
in the cells of the plant by a process similar to that 
of secretion, we have no means of ascertaining with 
certainty. Of this we are, however, assured, that 
the vessels contain a fluid, consisting for the most 
part of crude and unassimilated substances, whilst 
ia the cells is found a solution of sugar and water, 
in all probability free from any admixture of foreign 
matters. 

During life there appears to be going on a con- 
stant exchange of principles between the contents of 
the cells, and those of the vessels, by means of endos- 
mose and exosmose. The cells absorb a portion of 
the water contained in the sap-vessels, by which the 
crystallization of their saccharine contents is pre- 
vented ; and they in return give to the sap a certain 
amount of their sugar, which increases its richness 
and nourishing properties. 

The crude sap of the sugar-cane has never been 
analysed, but there is every reason to believe that it 
has a composition similar to that of other plants. 
According to Vauquelin, the sap of plants consists 
of extractive matter containing ammonia — a com- 
pound of proteine ; a mucilaginous substance — dex- 
trine ; water and salts, which vary in each species. 
It has been stated that plants have, to a certain 
extent only, the power of selecting the substances 
with which their roots may be in contact, therefore 
the sap of a plant may contain at one time matters 
foreign to its natural constitution, which will not. 
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eoDsequeatlj, be g^oierally foiiad in another of the 
same ^species, but placed under other circumstances. 

When any of the more perfectly soluble saline 
principles of a plant are found existing in the soil in 
an unusual quantity, we may expect to find them 
in the sap of v^etables cultivated on such a soil mc»re 
than usually abundant In these respects the sugar- 
cane does not differ from oUier vegetables ; foreign 
matters are occasionally found in its sap, and still 
more frequently an excess of one or other of ito 
saline constitoe&ts. 

The contents of the cells are composed of much 
fewer materi^s than those of the vessels, consisting 
almost entirely of sugar and water. Whether any 
other substances are ever associated with these two 
i$ 9t pcesent unknown ; hut if we can form an 
opinion from what takes place in a. few other 
plants, which present close analogies in this respect 
to the sugar-oaiie, we must conclude that such is 
not the case. It is certain, also, that if any other 
substances be present their amount is exceedingly 
small. 

We also have a right to conclude, from a similar 
method of reasoning, that the sugar contained 
within the cells of the sugar-cane performs the 
same office as the starch which is deposited in the 
roots and pith of plants of other species, namely, 
that of affording nourishment when the future exi- 
gencies of the plant may i;equire it. When the 
sugar-cane is vegetating in all its luxoriqpsness, 
when joint upon joint is quickly being added; or 
when, from wi excess of vigour, new buds are 
5 
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sprouting from almost every joint, the contents of 
the cells consist of little more than water, the sugar 
being absorbed as quicklj as it is deposited, to 
Sferve for the formation of the new tissues. When, 
on the other hand, time and a favourable season 
have conducted the plant to that stage of its exist- 
ence which has been expressed by the term " matu- 
rity," when, for a time at least, its growth and deve- 
lopment have ceased, in preparation for the perform- 
ance of another function, the contents of the cells 
abound in their saccharine constituents. This con- 
dition of the sugar-cane is accompanied by a dimi- 
nution of the quantity of the sap, and by a slowness 
in its rise ; it is therefore the one best suited for the 
purposes of the manufacturer. 

Cane-juice is the fluid obtained from the cane by a 
degree of pressure sufficient to lacerate and break to 
pieces its entire structure ; it must therefore consist 
of a mixture of those two fluids, so different in their 
composition. How essential is it, therefore, to attend 
to these circumstances, and rather suit the crop time 
to the cane, than, as is too frequently the case at pre- 
sent, suit the cane to the crop time. 

When a portion of sugar-Kjane, cut into thin slices 
and dried, is infused in cold alcohol, a peculiar sub- 
stance remains in solution, which is obtained on 
evaporation. It is neither salt nor sweet to the taste, 
is uncrystallisable, and highly deliquescent. It is 
the " mature deliquescente^^ of Hervey ; its composi- 
tion is unknown. 

The saline matters found in the sugar-cane con- 
sist of acetates of lime and potash, the malates of 
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lime and potash ? the chlorides of sodium and potas- 
sium, the sulphates of potash and lime, carbonate of 
lime, phosphate of lime, silica, and alumina. Their 
amount differs materially in the various parts of the 
plant. The leaves contain about 4 per 100, but the 
stem rarely more than from 04 to 06 per 100 of these 
inorganic substances. 

Cane-juice. — The term cane-juice is, as just st?ited, 
applied to the compound fluid derived from the 
cane by means of powerful pressure ; it must, there- 
fore, consist of many other substances besides sugar 
and water. 

When recently expressed, it is opaque, frothy, and 
of a yellowish green, or sometimes grayish colour. 
It has an aromatic and sweet taste, and balsamic 
smell, and produces a slightly acid re-action on lit- 
mus paper. In the latter respect it offers con- 
siderable variations. Its specific gravity is said to 
vary from 1046 to 1110, from 7® to 15° Beaumg. 
These must, however, be considered as its extreme 
limits, which are very rarely observed. I have never 
seen it in any country of a density below 8-6° nor 
higher than 13^, the temperature being 80°. Its 
specific gravity usually fluctuates between 1070 and 
1090, 10° and 13° Beaum6. The difference in den- 
sity depends upon many causes, as the age of the 
cane, the climate, the' soil, the season, the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, &c. 

Cane-juice consists of two parts, easily separated 
from each other by filtration, the one being a per- 
fectly transparent fluid of a pale yellow colour, the 
other a dark-green fecula, which remains upon the 
filter. 
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The latter, upon exanaination under the micro- 
scope, is seen to be formed of a green globular 
matter — ohlorophiile, portions of woody fibre, cellu- 
lose in the state of the brokeu-up parietes of the cells, 
and a few shreds of coagulated fibrina Bj the ap- 
plication of b^eat, and the addition of a snWl quan- 
tity of lime, these substances separate readily frojca 
the gure juice, and tixen conatiUite the scum of the 
darifiers. This scum has been analysed by Ave- 
quin, who states that it consists of cerosie or wax 
75, green matter 1-3, albumen and wood 3*4, biphos- 
phate of lime 0*6, silica 2*1, and water. 

The transparent liquid which remains when the 
above matters have been separated bj filtration, con- 
sists of water, sugar, a small quantity of dexlarine, 
varying, probably, from 1 to 4 parts in 1000 in ripe 
and healthy canes, soluble compounds c^ proteine, 
saline matters, and a colouring principle, distinct 
from the green matter mentioned above, being solu- 
ble in water. 

On a small quantity of filtered cane-juice being 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump, and al- 
lowed io remain there until all evaporation had 
ceased, a thick yellow syrup was produced which 
obstinately refused to cryatallkie. But on the addi- 
tion of a little alcohol, crystallization took place on 
further evaporation. 

This experiment was performed by Peligot; it has 
been repeated by me wit^ a similar result 

When a portion of cane-juice, treated as before, 
that is, carefully filtered, is exposed in a glass vessel 
to the action of heat, it gradually loses its transpa- 
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reney, becomes doodyr and> on ebnllition, thin, floo- 
eulent psrtkles of i^bvineii make their appearance, 
whicb, CD lemoral of the liquid from the heat, fall 
to the bottom of the reesel ia the form of a white pre- 
cipitate. If the liquid be deprived of these floccu* 
lent psfticlesy and then evaporated in vacuo at the 
ordinary tempetatofe of the atmosphere, crystallim- 
tion will enmei but not do completely as in the first 
experiment) a portion of it remaining ia the state of 
thick syrup. 

If a portion of filtendd cana^ice be evaporated in 
a shallow vessel over a sand4iath, at a temperature 
varying from 180^ to 200^, until it assumes the form 
of an inspissated syrup, partial but slow crystalliza- 
tion will take place, the crystalline substance amount- 
ing to about one-tbird of the syrupy On submitting 
the latter to a fixrtber evaporation in a similar man^ 
ner, a very small amount of iU-^efined crystals are 
produced. 

These expmments teach us,— 1« That caae^juice, 
without the addition of any foreign matter, when its 
water is evaporated at the ordinary temperature of 
the atmosphere, does not produce crystak of sugar. 
2. That when it is exposed to a temperature a little 
below that of boiling water for the purpose of con- 
centration, crystallization of a part, but not of the 
whole, of its sugar takes place^ 3. That on the addi- 
tion of alo6hol to the concentrated syrup, nearly the 
whole of it is converted into a solid crystalline mass 
on furtber evaporation. 

We can explmn the action of the heat and the 
alcohol in the above experiments only in two ways. 
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namely, that soma chemical or chemioo-electrical 
change has been effected on the sugar by the agency 
of those bodies ; or that they have separated from 
the cane-juice a substance, owing to the presence 
of which the sugar did not evince its inherent 
crystallising property. The latter is the effect 
which has taken place. The substances contained 
in the cane-juice, besides the sugar and the water, 
are dextrine, the proteine compounds, and the salts. 
Of these, the only one which is equally acted upon 
by both alcohol and heat, is the proteine compound 
called vegetable albumen; the other organic sub- 
stances are unaflfected by the degree of heat em- 
ployed in the experiments, but alcohol coagulates 
them all. 

If cane-juice, merely filtered as above described, 
be allowed to remain at rest for a short time, it gra- 
dually becomes viscid and loses its transparency, a 
portion of its sugar having been converted into gum. 
ThQ viscous fermentation has commenced. Should 
the temperature of the atmosphere not exceed 60° 
or 65^, as is the case in the Island of Madeira 
during the months of January or February, this 
change may go on until the whole of the sugar dis- 
appears. 

When such is the case, the character of the cane- 
juice is entirely destroyed. It now presents the ap- 
pearance of a viscid mucilaginous liquid, which pos- 
sesses neither sweetness nor acidity, and which is 
incapable of undergoing the vinous fermentation. 

Within the tropics this transformation is never 
complete ; for, owing to the high temperature which 
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exists there« the viscous fermentation no sooner com- 
mences than it is followed by another which soon 
sapersedes it, and which gradually converts the cane- 
jaice into a liquid possessing a sour taate, and a smell 
somewhat approaching to bad vinegar. This is the 
lactic acid fermentation, the cause of so much rnis^ 
chief when it is allowed to take place. 

The establishment of these two changes does not 
altogether prevent the partial development of a 
third, in countries where the causes which excite 
them are so redundant as they are in the West In- 
dies. Indeed they are almost always accompanied 
in a slight degree by the vinous fermentation, the 
alcohol resulting from which is, as soon as formed, 
converted into vinegar. So that the souring of cane- 
juice is not always exclusively owing to the develop- 
ment of lactic acid, but is often dependent upon, to 
a greater or less degree, the formation of acetic acid 



These changes are likewise accompanied by the 
formation of a small quantity ;pf mannite. 

When cane^juice, which has already been boiled 
and filtered, is submitted to the action of heat a 
second time, the flocculent particles which separated 
from the liquid during the first ebullition are not 
now observed, but in place of them a thin film is 
seen to form on the surface. A similar effect is 
produced in all liquids which contain caseine in 
solution. We have a familiar instance of this in 
boiling milk. It has been already stated that caseine 
is one of the proteine compounds found in cane- 
juice, in which it is held in solution by the presence 
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of a vegetable acid or aoid salti in the same way as 
it is found combined in the juice of the grape. As 
easeine cannot be separated from its solutions by 
heat alone, it is evident that when this agent is the 
only one to the action of which cane-juice has been 
submitted, the caseine must still remain dissolved in 
it in its original qiiantity. Syrups prepared from 
cane^juice thus treated undergo a partial crystalli- 
;Batton only, and are very much disposed to run into 
one or more of the varieties of feroientation just 
alluded to. 

Baikd cane^joice likewise ehangds ite chemical 
character With great rapidity^ Ihe three varieties of 
fbrmentation taking place* in it simultarieously ; but 
while the viscous and lactic aoid fermentations pre* 
dominated, as we have see^a in the juice which h^ 
not been exposed to beat^ in this the vinoud fermen- 
tation is the one which is most active. 

Caseine is, as has been already stated, insoluble in 
pure water; but when the water is acidulated by the 
addition of any of the vegetable acids or acid salts, or 
when it is rendered alkaline by a small quantity of 
potash, soda, or lime/ it becomes in both eases a sol^ 
vent of this principle. In the oito it is sepaorated 
from its solution by the addition of an acid, in the 
othet by that of an alkali^ j>r^(fedf that neither be 
added in eMess^ otherwise it is first precipitated^ and 
afl&mards re-dissolved^ We can thus explain the 
necessity for the employment of lime in the defeca* 
tion or clarification of cane-juice. 

When defecated by the employment of lime, 
cane-juice may be txmde to crystallise almost en- 
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tifeljr at dm* Wh'ptfttiiatt sit ^ high temperaturei; 
In tfais sMfte also it mtis taptdly itftd the vinotid 
fermefit(itio!i; Md if the othet two vanetie» are 
dccaskiMlly fetiod to Mdompaiiy the foriifier, it i^ at 
the most to a teiy enftaU e:tteD«. 

The ttaftire of the oha^e prodticed i& sugar by 
its conversion into the products of the vinous tbt^ 
tnentirtidn is explained M follows. When a small 
quantity of yetfsf has been introduced into a solu^ 
tion e(t eane^sttgar, asid again separated hom it by 
means^of filtration, the sugar wiU be found to havd 
undergoM a cbange : it will not orystallise on eva^ 
poratioiil^ and on analysts it ie seen th«t it haa been 
eonv^ted into glueose. If the yeast be allowed to 
remain a shoft time longer» the vinous fermeatattod 
will commence. This consists in the conversion of 
I atom of glu0ole into 2 atoMs of akobot 4 atoms of 
csnrbottie acid^ and 3 atooba of water^ thus:^^ 

Carb. H^d. Oxyg. 

2 atoms of alcohol . — 8 12 4 

4ilfontdofcittrbonic<K:iid i^ 4 0^ d 

2<tOtttf o£wate!tf *ri 9 2 



1 atom of glucose ^12 14 14 



It is frequently stated that an ineipient d^ee of 
the vinous fermentation in syrup is rather benefieial 
ih&n otherwise^ by augmenting its granulating ^th 
pertie& This statement is pfobably true to a 
limited extent. We oan understand that the fcnaSi' 
tion cf a small amount of alcobol nwy be aocOm- 
panied by the coagulatiott and preoipitation of a 
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small quantity of some fcnreiga organic substance, 
the presence of which may enfeeble somewhat the 
crystallising power of the sugar. But these results 
would be more than compensated by the conversion 
of a part of the sugar into glucose, entailing a loss 
in the quantity of crystallised sugar that would be 
obtained. 

The fact that fermentation may take place in 
cane-juice, after its defecation by lime and heat, 
would indicate that these two agents are insufficient 
to remove all the proteine compounds or ferments 
from it; and such is the case, for on the addition of 
a little diacetate of lead to cane-juice, which has 
been treated in that manner, a copious precipitate 
results, which, on the application of heat, emits 
ammonia. 

The hydrates of metallic oxydes when in a 
nascent state, alumina^ and infusion of galls, have 
a similar, although less powerful, action than the 
diacetate of lead. 

The practical inference to be drawn from the 
foregoing remarks is the necessity of removing as 
completely as possible the azotized principles from 
the cane-juice, as by their prolonged contact the 
latter will inevitably undergo, during the different 
stages of its concentration, one or other of the cata- 
lytic changes above mentioned. But besides these 
effects, their presence, probably assisted by that of a 
small quantity of dextrine, tends powerfully to pre- 
vent the crystallization of the syrup. 

As there are certain substances which have the 
projerty of checking or preventing the various 



fermentations to which cane-juice is liable, the occa- 
sional employment of them has been recommended. 
They consist, for the most part, of sulphurous acid 
united to a base, such as zinc or lime for instance. 
In a well-managed boiling-house they will never be 
required, and it would be needless to say, that in 
sugar making, as in other arts, that which is not re- 
quired should not be employed. 

The saUne matters found in cane-juice consist 
of those which are peculiar to the plant, and which 
are more or less soluble in water; they are the 
chlorides of sodium and potassium, sulphates of 
potash and lime, bisilicate of potash, alumina, a 
trace of iron, and a little biphosphate of lime. Be* 
sides these there are also one or two organic acids 
combined with one or more of the above bases; 
but. their nature has not as yet been very clearly 
made out 

The aggregate amount of these substances, as 
might be supposed, varies considerably. It usually, 
however, constitutes from 2 to 4 parts in 1000 of 
cane-juice; but sometimes it would appear to be 
greater. This variation in quantity is owing to the 
nature of the soil on which the cane is grown. The 
excess is caused either by the introduction of a 
foreign salt, or by the great preponderance of one of 
those which are essential to the composition of the 
plant. 

Although the quantity of saline matters con- 
tained in cane-juice may at first appear to be small, 
we must remember, that as the concentration of 
this liquid goes forward, the ratio betwesn them 
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and the other eomtituents beeomes far less dis- 
j>roporti0Eiate. Let as suppose that the evapora^ 
tiofi of eane-joice contaiftiDg^ ooIjt 3 parts of tbese 
substances in 1000 be snob as to produce a syntp j 
equal to i of its original weighty it is elear that the 
syrup must contain of them 1*2 per cent. I have 
slre^y stated^ on tbe aothorily of Peligot) who has 
given much attention to tkk siib|sct, that one part 
of the chloride of sodium will comMnv with nearly 
siis times its bulk of sugar^ and form a d^iqtMMeiit 
compound, which is capable of liquefying snother 
portion of sugar equal to itself in hik^ It is^ also^ 
?ery probable that the other saline Coostittieiits 
iMiy likewise form similar oombioations. Their 
presenee^ therefor^ must always be eoiisidered 
injurious. 

We possess no means of getting rid of tbeae mat- 
ters when once present, we should, therefore^ prevent 
their introduction into the cane by draining the soil. 
This induces me to mention a cause of iajury both 
to the vegetation of the canes and fothe caue^juice 
obtained from them, not mifrequent iai s<>me of the 
West India islands^ 

Many of those islands, as is Welt knownr, are of 
toicanic origiifi:, and tiieir soils, p«^ici»tariy in 
Certain bcalities, coatain iti large quantities a. com- 
pound of two atoms of sulphur and one of iron, 
known by the name of iron pyrites. When this 
substance is exposed to the air, it is slowly con- 
verted to sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid, which 
remain in solution in the undrained water, rrader- 
ing it sour and very detrimental to the roots of the 



canes. Agoiiit wheo tbi9 sour liquid is in eontact 
with Tegetable matter, and when the air is ex* 
eluded) as it is when this liquid peroolates through 
a deep stratum of alluvial soil, it parts with oxygen 
to the decajring vegetable matters, and is again 
converted into iron pyrites. Froan these soiJbs, 
also, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is often emitted in 
considerate abuadanoei ivirhich, in addition to the 
evil effecte that its presence produces on plants, 
renders such locailitkis extremely insalubrious to 
man. By drains^ge ainl by a i^oper method of 
agrici&ltural treatment both these evils may be 
remedied, and estates which are at present almost 
uninhabitable may be tendered comparatively salu^ 
brions^ and their produce improved both in quantity 
and quality. 

The Bolaiiave amount in whioh the substances 
which have been described enter into the composi* 
tion of eane-juice under ordinary circumstances 
may, from an average taken from numerous experi* 
ments made by different persons, be expressed as 
follows>T- 



Water . . ... 


81 


Sugar • • • • 


1830 


Organic matter, precipitated by diacetate 




of lead .... 


0-45 


Saline matter . 


«-36 




100- 



The accuracy of this formula is supported by ^ 
great uniformity in results, obtained under a va- 
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riety of circumstances, and, were it necessary, could 
be confirmed by my ovm observations; but it is 
obvious from what has been previously stated, that 
cane-juice must offer considerable modifications in 
this respect, arising from the age of the plant, from 
climate, from soil, &c. 

Peligot remarks, "that when the amount of 
foreign itiatter, such as the organic azotized princi- 
ples, salts, &c., contained in cane-juice in the pro- 
portions given above, be compared with that which 
exists in the juice of the beet-root, the former may 
be considered as a fluid of almost perfect purity, that 
it may be regarded, indeed, as a solution of sugar and 
water." 

It is true that cane-juice contains both a larger 
quantity of sugar, and, also, a considerably less 
quantity of foreign matters than the juice of the 
beet-root, and is, therefore, less prone to undergo 
the changes which the presence of those bodies 
promotes under the same circumstances. But it 
must be remembered, that the cane-juice in the 
West Indies is, at the moment of its expression, 
submitted to the action of an atmosphere, the 
temperature of which is from 80° to 85*^, while the 
temperature of the atmosphere in France, at the 
season when the beet-root is best fitted for the pur- 
pose of sugar-making, rarely exceeds, and is not 
often so high te 50°. This difference of atmo- 
spheric temperature in the two cases tends much to 
the equalization of their respective chances of fer- 
mentation. 

Many circumstances will disturb the amount of 
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each of the constituents of cane-jaice. Probably in 
no two colonies is the cane-juice precisely alike in 
this respect. But there are causes common to all, 
and which being always in operation in a greater 
or less degree, prevent the cane-juice of one year 
resembling in all respects that of another, although 
both may be the produce of the same estate. The 
planter necessarily strives to cut his canes at the 
period of their greatest maturity; but a variety of 
circumstances often prevents the accomplishment of 
his wish. During the days of slavery the reaping 
of the crops always required a space of time equal 
to four months for its accomplishment, at present, 
from the want of labour experienced in all the colo- 
nies, this period is considerably extended. In so long 
a lapse of time many changes may take place in the 
weather, which set all his calculations at defiance; 
for instance, renewed vegetation of the canes may 
coaimence, and then the character of their juice will 
be materially changed. 

There are certain lands on which the canes never 
appear to ripen, they remain large, green, and 
watery; and except after a long continuance of dry 
weather they are little disposed to arrow. Canes 
of this kind ^re invariably found growing in soils 
abounding in saline matters, which act as a power- 
ful stimulus to the growth of the plant, but which, 
in an almost equal degree, tend to prevent the depo- 
sition of sugar in its cells. Such soils are either 
those in which drainage is urgently required, or 
they are virgin lands recently brought into culti- 
vation, and rendered preternaturally saline by the 
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bjarnii^ ^f the v^etotion wbich had j^vjously 
sprung vp from them. The juioe obts^ined fr-ooi 
cases that have beesL cultivated under these circum- 
sitaaces ie the cause of great emharcjEussment to the 
augar-boiler. In the first place, it often reqiiires aa 
liinusually Jarge quantity erf lime for its perjfect defe- 
cation. It is dark in colour, and its ebuUitioa is dif- 
fiQult and irregular^ On the continued applioatiou 
of heat it becomes viscid, its colour becomes deeper, 
Wd on further evapocatioa of its water it is very lia- 
Isifi to burn. 

The inspissated syrup obtained from it graniitates 
imperfectly, and the sugar is dark in colour^ soft and 
pasty. The molasses are too abundant, jaeverfheless 
thiey leave the sugar so slowly, thajt th^ drains^ 
seems interminable. 

On the other band, should an alternation of sun- 
shine and rain, which for the space of iive xkx six 
months has induced a luxuriant vegetation in the 
plants and rattoons, be followed by a long-Qontinued 
drought, their growth will be prematurely cheeked, 
and they will often, under these cijxumstainces, 
show a disposition to arrow. Should tihey now be 
outf the juice will probably be found of a good 
q.uality, and easily made into sug^, Ihe onjly at* 
t^indant evil being its deficiency in quantity, owing 
to the small size which the canies have obtained. 
In «uch cases it might he thought advisable to cut 
the canes rather than to permit them to reojiain on 
the soil, with a risk of the cessation of yegettation. 
Such a course is often impracticable, £:>r the estate 
is not yet prepared for it; even if it were, the planter 
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would not be justified in running so great a risk of 
a change in the weather at a season when long expe^ 
rience has taught him to expect it, and thus to jeop- 
ardise the whole of his year's labour ; fer with a re» 
turn of rain vegetation would immediately commence, 
aod then to the evil of having canes of unusual short- 
mss would be added that of a juiee poor in saecba* 
fine miMtar« 

Should the drought commenoe a short time only 
before the seaeon for i^mmencing crop, that is, when 
the canes have attained their ordinary growth, the 
effect is an enunently beneficial one, for it consists of 
an iospissatiqn of the saccharine contents of the cells 
by the exhalation spd evaporation of their water, and 
it is at the same time accompapied by a diminution 
in the quantity of that fluid which has been de- 
scribed above as the sap. CaM-juice under such 
circumstances has a caasiderable density, and is 
often of great purity^ so that, during and after its 
eoncentriNtJon, the angar, to use a common expres- 
9ion, makes itself. 

But if the drought, at whaitever age of the caoe 
it may haye commenced, should continue beyond 
the time necessiB^y to produce the effiBcts above men^^ 
tioned, the leaves ol .the plant turn yellow, the stem 
beeoQaes ned, and has a scorched appearaiice, atnd 
not unfr^q^ently splits^ or beconies hollow from a 
contraQtiQm of its cellular structure. The canies 
then are said to be burnt. The juice thence ob^ 
twined is greatly dfe^oiefnt i^ quantityj, and its 
quality is cpn^iideirably altered. In extfeme cases 
it is strongly acid ; ii^ this respj^t it varicis inuoh^ 
6 
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but it always requires a large quantity of lime for 
its neutralization, while the addition of this sub- 
stance to it is destructive in its effects. On the 
application of heat it becomes rapidly darker in 
colour, it boils unequally, and lazily, is very apt to 
burn, and the syrup refuses to crystallise. The 
reader is now, I trust, able to understand the nature 
of the change that has resulted in these cases. In 
consequence of injury that the structure of the stem 
has suffered, the liquid contents of the different or- 
gans have been mingled, the azotized matters have 
acted as fermentative agents, and the sugar in whole 
or in part has been converted into gum, glucose, and 
lactic acid, the one or the other of them predominat- 
ing in different cases. 

A similar result, but arising from another cause, 
is of common occurrence in Louisiana. In that 
country the frost not unfrequently sets in before 
the canes are ready to be cut. The frost causes 
an expansion of the fluids^ and a rupture of the 
organs which contain them. An intermixture of 
the saccharine and nitrogenised principles conse- 
quently ensues. Should the frost continue, no evil 
results are observed, for at such a temperature cata- 
lyssis is prevented ; but should a thaw succeed the 
cane-juice becomes viscid and mucilaginous, the 
syrups resulting from it will not crystallise,^ and the 
only use to which they can be applied is that of dis- 
tillation. 

The effects produced on the cane-juice by the 
borer, by rats, and by all mechanical injuries, are 
explained on similar principles. 
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The Methods employed to ascertain the Quantity of 
Sugar contained in Saccharine Liquids. 

The only variety of Isugar ever found in healthy 
cane-juice is that to which in consequence of its 
being entirely crystallisable that term has been pre- 
fixed. We must now inquire into the means usually 
resorted to, to ascertain its amount in any liquid in 
which it may be contained. 

The first to be mentioned^ from its being the one 
most generally adopted, consfl^ts in ascertaining its 
specific gravity as compared with that of some 
other with which we may be familiar. Water 
being the one usually fixed upon for the purpose, 
we arbitrarily attach to it the specific gravity of 
1000. 

It has been shown, that the specific gravity of 
anhydrous sugar is, compared with that of water, 
as 1600 is to 1000. But as, in the state in which 
it exists as a vegetable principle, it is found com- 
bined with 5*3 per cent, of basic water, and also, as 
saccharine solutions always occupy a larger space 
than that of its two constituents when separate, in 
consequence of the expansion of the sugar in these 
cases, and which varies from yy to * of its original 
bulk, according to its purity and crystalline struc- 
ture, it follows that the real density of the refined 
sugar of commerce must be below that which these 
figures indicate, being about 1500 ; according to Biot, 
1509. 

As the amount of the other constituents of cane- 
juice is relatively small, its density is a test of the 
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quantity of sugar which it contains, sufficiently ac- 
curate for all practical purposes. 

' To ascertain the density of a fluid we must pro- 
vide ourselves with a pairof scales of good workman- 
ship, and which are oarefully adjusted, a set of accu- 
rate weights and a glass bottle of such a capacity, 
that when filled so as to correspond to a mark or ring 
scratched upon its neck, it will contain exactly 1000 
grains of distilled water at 60^ temperature. The 
bottle, accurately poised by a w^eight in the opposite 
scale, is to be filled to the mark with the liquid, 
which is then to be oarefully weighed ; the weight 
is the specific gravity. 

Although this is the most accurate method of 
arriving at the density of a liquid, it ia too tedious 
to be used in the arts, and for all practical purposes 
the hydrometer may be »ifely substituted for it 
This instrument is, I presume, too well known to 
require explanation ; but as a few of my readers 
may not recognise it by that name, I may remind 
them that it is the one usually employed to ascer- 
tain the strength of rum or any other spirit. Two 
scales have been attached to it, in the one the 
specific gravity of distilled water being reckoned at 
1000, the degrees rise above or fall below that 
number. Tbe figure which is on a level with the 
surface of tbe liquid in whioh th^e instrument is 
immersed indicates the specific gravity. The other 
scale is the one .generally in use iu sugar manufao 
tories and refineries in Europe ; and an hydrometer 
so adjusted is <M>mmonly called Beaum^'a saccba- 
xometer. On this scale waiter is Boarked aa 0, or 
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zero, and each of its degrees comprises seven or 
eight of those on the former ; the results obtained 
by it are consequently not so accurate. They are, 
however, sufficiently so for ordinary purposes ; and 
in one respect this scale possesses great advantages, 
for owing to a variety of causes, which have been 
partly explained, the relative proportions of sugar 
and water in different solutions observe a tolerably 
close connexion with the numbers marked upon it, 
for each degree corresponds with about 019 part of 
sugar in the solution, so that by multiplying the one 
into the other, the quantity of sugar is pretty accu- 
rately arrived at. For example, let us suppose that 
the density of the liquid examined is shown by the 
saccharometer to be 20°, then 20 x 019 «« -38, which 
indicates the number of parts of sugar contained in 
100 parts of liquid. The real amount ascertained by 
direct experiment is 37, but the two are wonderfully 
close. 

When the density of the liquid is below 20° — 018 
is a better number to use as a multiplier : thus, if 
cane-juice have a density equal to 11® — 11 x 018— 
•198 or 19/u is the percentage of sugar which it con- 
tains. In a solution of sugar and water of this den- 
sity, the amount of the former, ascertained by direct 
experiment, is 20 per cent. 

The table at the end of the volume has been con- 
structed from experiments made by dissolving pure 
sugar in distilled water at a temperature of 65°. 
An allowance should be made for the expansion of 
the liquid under the greater heat of the tropics, to 
adapt it for use in those countries ; but for practical 
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purposes this may be omitted without entailing any 
very material error. 

When saccharine solutions contain any other 
foreign matter, it is evident the quantity of sugar 
cannot be arrivejjd at by the same method. In such 
cases chemists frequently cause the fluid to undergo 
the vinous fermentation, and then determine accu- 
rately the quantities of alcohol and carbonic acid 
which are produced; but this operation presents 
too many difficulties to be undertaken by those 
who are not practically versed in chemical mani- 
pulations. 

Some years ago the celebrated M. Biqt discovered 
that solutions of sugar, examined by means of polar- 
ised light, gave different results, according to the 
quantity of this substance contained in the solution, 
and also according to the variety of i^ugar experi- 
mented upon. I know not how I shall be able to 
render what I Avish to say upon this subject, intelli- 
gible to those who are unacquainted with the pheno- 
mena presented by light when it is polarised. The 
attempt, however, must be made, for the subject is 
one of considerable interest to the sugar manufac- 
turer, as most unexpected results have been obtained 
through its meansf, and we have every reason to ex- 
pect still further discoveries by its more extended 
application ; moreover, it affords a method of great 
simplicity, and one which can be easily employed for 
ascertaining both the amount of sugar contained in 
the solution and also its variety. 

I am not aware that this method of examining 
sugar has ever been practised by tlie refiners or mo- 
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lasses' boilers of England, but on the continent its 
employment has been extensive. To the colonial 
sagar maker it would be in the high test degree use- 
ful, as it would enable him to detect the qatalytic 
changes so often mentioned at the moment they qom* 
mence, and thus enable him to check them, or still 
better to prevent their occurrence, by the exercise 
of due precaution. 

If we take a piece of glass, one of the surfaces of 
which has been previously bl^kened by means of 
smoke or soot, and lay it on a table with its black- 
ened surface downward, and then place near it a 
candle in such a position that the light may fall 
upon it at an angle of 56^ 45', the light thus re- 
flected will be found to possess properties which it 
had not before. If the image of the oandle on the 
glass be viewed through what is called a Nicoll's 
prism, that is a rhombic prism of calcareous spar, 
two ioiages will be observed, each of which will 
present a different colour; if we .now rotate the 
prism, the images will likewise turn the one round 
the other until they arrive in that position in which 
the one shall be placed <}irectly over the other, when 
both will present the colour of the light from the 
candle. If we continue the rotation, not only are 
their colours found to change, but at length one of 
the images disappears altogether, at a certain deter- 
mined position of the prism. 

If a tube constructed of any appropriate sub- 
stance be filled with a saccharine solution, and 
closed 1^ both extremities by means of plates of 
glass, in such a manner that the fluid may be re- 
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tidned within it, and then be interpoi^d bMw'een the 
image and the prism, we shall observe two images 
in the position in which we bisfore saw but one; 
and on further rotation we shall obtain a new posi- 
tion, in which the double image will appear. The 
arc described by the rotation of the prism determines 
the amount of action of the substance interposed. 
Instruments constructed upon these principles can 
be obtained frbm any of the philosophiGal instrument 
imakers. A scale is attached to them, ad}u.«{ted to 
measure in degrees the rotating powers of saccharine 
liquids. 

The rotating power of water being 0, if any 
power be observed it mtist depend upon soUde sub- 
stance contained in it; And in pure syrups this 
must, of course, be sugar. The amount of the 
power is in direct ratio with the quantity of sugar; 
in other words, with the density of the syrup and 
the length of the tube. 

The Talue of thii9 iinlsttruitieiit does nbt consist 
merely in showing the quantity of sugar odntained 
in a pure syrup, for thbt could be ascertained by 
finding out the densityof the syrup, biit it enables 
us likewise to discover whether its density be owing 
to the quantity of sugar contained in it. Or to some 
other substance which possesses a different iiikfid of 
totation. The results produced when asdotionof 
cane-sugar is thus examined are seen to be efiected 
by a rotation of the prism from left to right and from 
above downwards ; but if a solulioti of glucose or 
sugar of fruit be substituted for the above, the 
effects will be produced by a rotation of th^ prism 
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in the opposite direction, that is from the right to- 
wards the left. 

These effects, however, are not peculiar to the 
two varieties of sugar mentioned above, but they 
are also observed in many other substances; for in- 
stance, the effects observed on the examination of a 
solution of dextrine are in many respects similar to 
those described as occurring when a solution of 
cane-sugsHT is submitted to the same mode of inve»> 
tigation, so that were these two bodies to be so 
mixed together as to form a solution of a density 
of 20^ we f^hodld be led into a serious error were 
we to trust to the results produced by the polari- 
scope as indicative of the ampunt of sugar that it 
contains. 

When we upply this method of itiviestigation to 
cane-juice, We should remember that there is always 
present in this fluid a small quantity of deictrine. 
But when the canes are heal^y and mMure, the 
quantity is so minute that its effects are inmgnifi*- 
cant, and the results produced may be attributed 
exclusively to the eane*sugar. The amount of the 
latter substance may thus be very accurately asoeiv 
tained. 

If a syfdp obtained from healthy cine-juioe, attd 
whieh is 6f much a density s(s to indicate that the 
amount of caneHsrugar which it contains is equal to 60 
parts in 100, be, on examination by polarised light, 
found to possess a rotating power equivalent to that 
which would be produced by half of that quatifity 
only, we should conclude that its powers of rotation 
have been disturbed by an admixture of some other 
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substance which is possessed of powers of rotation 
in an opposite direction, and, in all probability, tha| 
this substance is glucose, which has been formed durn 
ing the process of concentration, or previously, I 

Evaporation is very frequently employed as ^ 
means of ascertaining the amount. of cane-sug^ari 
contained in any solution. When the solution con- 
sists of pure sugar and water only, and when the I 
evaporation of the latter is performed at the ordi-l 
nary temperature of the atmosphere, this methcxl 
may fulfil its purpose tolerably well But in this 
case it is unnecessary, as the density of the liquid 
is a correct indication of what we wish to ascertain. 
When the evaporation is performed at a high tem- 
perature, the result obtained cannot be depended 
upon, from the risk of converting a part of the cane- 
sugar into glucose. 

The method usually resorted to by chemists, 
for ascertaining the amount of sugar contained 
in a given ^lution, is either the following, or one 
closely resembling it Presuming that canerjuice 
is the saccharine fluid to be examined, a weighed 
quantity of it is filtered and a portion of very strong 
alcohol equal to half its bulk is added to it; a fioc- 
culent precipitate immediately takes place, which is 
removed by a renewed filtration. The liquid is 
then placed under the receiver of an air-pump, into 
which is, at the. same time, iutroduced a vessel con- 
taining a quantity of perfectly caustic lime. On the 
air being exhausted, the water, in consequence of 
the affinity which its vapour and the lime have for 
each other, is evaporated, while the alcohol remains. 
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[n the course of tea dajs or a fortnight, the alcohol 
^comes too strong to retain the sugar in solution, 
md this substance is, consequently, precipitated. 
The precipitate is then to be washed in strong alcohol, 
md, having been carefully dried, it may be weighed 
md its amount ascertained. 

An equally accurate result may be obtained by 
K)iling and filtering the cane-juice, add then evapo- 
ating it in a shallow vessel over a water-bath, 
KDtil it has acquired the state of a very thick syrup, 
i small quantity of spirits of wine is added, and 
ihe two liquids are blended together. The mixture 
B then treated under the air-pump in the way just 
lescribed. This experiment does not occupy the 
ength of time required by the former one, and it is 
qually effective. 

Or the cane-juice, having been boiled and filtered. 
Day be concentrated in a shallow vessel Qver a 
and bath, at a temperature not exceeding 150^ or 
60^, until it becomes almost dry. It may then be 
issolved in boiling alcohol, and, after filtration, the 
olution is decautered into a bottle, which must be 
^rked and laid aside until the crystals of the sugar 
ire deposited. Although the results obtained by this 
node of proceeding are said to be tolerably accurate, 
ind although it is more generally practicable from 
ts not requiring the employment of an air-pump, I 
[reatly prefer either of the two former when they can 
)e performed. 
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, CHAPTER I. 

MEANS RESORTED TO TO EXTRACT THE JUICE FROlkt THE CA.N 

^— SUGAR MILL. QUAWTITY OF JUICE OBTAINED UNCERTAll 

HYDRAULIC PRESS.-^SLICIKG AND DRYING OF THE CANE! 

• MICHIEl's PROCESS. — RESULTS OBTAINED BY MILL III 

CREASED BY CARE ASfU ATTENTION. — ^FIYE^ROLLER MILLS.- 

FOUR-ROLLER SKILLS. ^WANT OF ECONOMY IN THE EMPLOl 

MENT OF MEGASS AS FUEL. — MOTIVE POWERS APPLIED II 
SUGAR MILLS. 

The period of the year has arrived when th 
canes are to b^ cut, and their saccharine fluid ei 
pressed that it may be converted into sugar. Tbi 
preceding efforts of the planter are now to be tested 
they are about to assume that form by which theii 
value is to be estimated, and on the quantity anj 
quality of which his profit or loss for the year will 
depend. 

That it is the interest of the planter to obtain th< 
largest possible amount of sugar from the canes ap 
pears to be so obvious, that we can scarcely suppo^f 
that a doubt could be expressed respecting it. 

But does the planter of the present day so con 
sider it? Does he believe that the object for which 
the canes have been cultivated at so enormous an 
expense, is that of obtaining sugar from them ex- 
clusively? — or has he overcome ^o many difficulties 
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in bringing them to maturity, that he may employ 
them for some otl^r and ulterior purpose ? These 
questions will be answered presently. 

I musl:^ houever, at once declare that his sole 
consideration; after having obtained the canes in 
the roost perfect condition that circumstances have 
permitted, ought to be the means to which he 
should resort for extracting their saccharine consti- 
tuents in the greatest abundance^ and in the greatest 
purity. 

The fluid oontents of a cane form 90 per cent 
in weight of the entire structure of the stem ; they 
consist of water, holding in solution a large quan- 
tity of crystallisaUe sugar, and a small amount of 
other substances, the presence of w:faieh wojuld prove 
^highly injurious if not removed shortly after the 
vitality of the plant has ceased. The remaining ten 
parts constitute the woody tissues of this portion of 
the plant. 

It has likewise been shown that it is highly pro* 
bable, if not certain, that during the life of the cane 
the various substances which enter into the com- 
position of its juice are never found mingled lo^* 
gether, but that sugar and water aloniiB form the con- 
tents of the cells, whilst the others are found in solu* 
tion in the sap vessels ^xclu^vely. 

The anatomy of the sugar-cane teaches us, that 
to pbtein these two fl.uids separately is altogether 
impracticable; nevertheless, we may inquire whether 
the whole of the sugcir can or cannot be obtained in 
a state, more or less free from an admixture with 
the other substances, by mea:n8 which are applicable 
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to the manufactory, as we have seen that it can be 
effected in the laboratory of the chemist. 

The means at present resorted to, or which have 
been proposed for adoption, to extract the saccharine 
matter from the cane, are the following: — 

1st The Sugar Mill — ^This is the mode universally 
employed in all the colonies for extracting the sac- 
charine constituents of the cane. The construction 
of the mill is too well known to require description. 
It may be sufficient to say that it consists essentially 
of three rollers, which are placed sometimes in a hori- 
zontal, and sometimes in a vertical direction. 

The canes are submitted to the action of these 
rollers; and, in consequence of the great pressure 
and squeezing which they undergo, the whole of their 
tissues are completely broken up and lacerated. The 
degree of pressure is always so managed, however, 
that each cane shall, as far as possible, be drawn from 
between the rollers, preserving its entire length, so 
that it may the better serve the purpose for which it 
is ultimately destined, namely, that of fuel, by the 
exclusive means of which the sugar of the following 
year is to be manufactured. 

Cane-juice, thus obtained, must necessarily be a 
very heterogeneous fluid, comprising not merely a 
varying amount of all the soluble substances which 
enter into the formation of the plant, but also of 
much solid and insoluble matter likewise. The latter 
consists, for the most part, of cellulose and woody 
fibre, of earthy particles which have adhered to the 
cane, of green colouring matter, &c.,, and which are 
easily separable by filtration. 
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We possess no information by which we can ascer- 
tain the precise amount of the fluid thus obtained 
from 100 lbs. of canes in the British sugar-growing 
colonies. I have questioned many planters upon the 
subject, but always without success; and my own 
observations have been too limited in their extent to 
deserve much weight as an authority. 

Fortunately, we have other sources of information 
which, by enabling us to learn the res\]lts obtained 
in foreign but neighbouring colonies, furnish us with 
data for arriving a( a knowledge of those obtained in 
our own. 

Three or four years ago M. Duprez, pharmacien 
in the French marine, was sent by his government 
on a special mission to Guadaloupe, for the purpose 
of making a series of experiments on the composi- 
tion of the sugar-cane. This gentleman, attaching 
a just importance to the quantity of cane-juice 
which is ordinarily obtained from the canes, details 
a number of experiments which he performed on this 
point on various estates throughout the island. The 
weight of canes in each trial varied from 200 lbs. to 
12,000 lbs., and the average amount of juice furnished 
by 100 lbs., crushed in the different mills, was as 
follows : — 

1. By mills having hocissontal rollers ; the motive 

power not stated • • • 61*2 lbs. 

2. By mills ; motive power, steam • • 60*9 
8. By mills ; motive powers, wind and steam • 59 3 

4. By mills having vertical rollers • s 59*2 

5. By mills ; motive power, cattle • . 68*5 

6. By mills ; motive power, wind • • 56*4 
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He further states, that although the quantity of 
cane-juioe varied from 68*5 to 64 per cent, the ave- 
rage of bis experiments was 56 per cent only. 

M. Avequin gives 50 percent as a ^neral ave- 
rage of the juice expressed from canes in Louisiana, 
while M. Senez states that he only obtained 36 per 
cent of cane-juice, by means of a mill worked by 
steam. M. Paul Daubr6e, in a pamphlet, the 
translation of which by Mr. Thompson of Jamaica, 
is, i Ijelieve, generally known among planters, con- 
siders 50 per cent as a full average expressed by 
the mills throughout the Island of Martinique. 
The lowest amount that my own observation in the 
West Indies permits me to give, is 47 per cent, 
and the highest 61 per cent; but, as I have just 
mentioned, it has been too limited to be offered as 
an authority. In the Island of Madeira I obtained 
at two different times by the same mill, and from 
canes of similar character and quality, 47*5 and 
702 per ^?eot of juice. The mill was a small one, 
made at Aberdeen about two years previously, on 
the or^dinary principle, with horizontal rollers, and 
the motive power was eattle. During the expert- 
ment which furnished the last and largest result, 
the rollers were braced more than usually tight, 
and the number of canes introduced at a time vfere 
five or six, being the utmost that the strength of the 
cattle would admit of The canes were squeezed once 
only ; indeed, the mega^s was too much lacerated to 
admit of its being passed between the rolter^ a second 
time with advantage. 
There is a considerable diflference, a» we maf 
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perceive, in the results given above, but this differ- 
ence does not excite so much surprise as the com- 
paratively small proportions of cane-juice, which 
appear to be obtained as a general average in those 
countries in which this matter has been inves 
tigated. 

How far these results correspond with those 
which would be obtained by a general and strict 
inquiry being established throughout the British 
colonies, it would be idle even to surmise; but 
there is every reas^on to believe, that the compari- 
son would prove an unfavourable one to the latter. 
Many reasons lead me so to believe : — 1. Because 
we can scarcely expect to find superiority, or even 
equality, where no attempts have been made to 
obtain it. 2. That when we are ignorant that a 
deficiency exists, little pains will be bestowed to 
correct it. 3. When, from the force of circum- 
stances, more attention is paid to the obtaining of 
an abundant supply of megass, to serve as fuel for 
the concentration of the cane-juice of the following 
year, than I, at least, have ever seen evinced for 
obtaining a full and adequate supply of juice for 
the present 

Let it not be supposed from the above remarks, 
that I consider that the French planter possesses a 
more extended knowledge of his art, greater ac- 
quirements, or more industry than his English 
confrere. I should be sadly unjust towards my 
countrymen by such an insinuation. I have had 
opportunities of appreciating the qualities of both, 
and unhesitatingly acknowledge, as a general rule^ 
7 
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that both as agriculturists and sugar-boilers the 
latter are superior. But this admission does not 
inyalidate what I have just stated; for, attention 
having been drawn to this subject in the French 
colonies in a very remarkable degree, it has received 
far more consideration there than it has in our own 
possessions. 

The due and efl&cient expression of the juice 
from the cane is a subject of the very highest im- 
portance, for it is evident that upon this cause 
alone may depend the fortune or the ruin of a 
proprietor of a sugar plantation. 

a. The hydraulic press has been proposed as a 
substitute for the mill, and as a better means of 
expressing the cane-juice. It has been introduced 
into Jamaica and St. Vincent's, but with what 
success I am unacquainted. I know not whether 
it has ever been submitted to a fair trial, and the 
results obtained by it compared with those obtained 
by the mill 

Unfortunately, there is no organised system as 
yet established among the colonies, by which the 
knowledge and experience of one may be diflFused 
among the many. From the want of the means of 
reciprocal communication, repeated and well-ascer- 
tained failures of a scheme, which have caused its 
rejection in one colony, do not prevent frequent and 
renewed trials of it in others. Or, if it has proved 
successful, ignorance of its success, aided most 
probably by a scepticism which has been rendered, 
obstinate from witnessing repeated failures, causes 
a long period to elapse before its reception becomes 
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general. Thus it may have been with the hydrau- 
lic press. May not its more general employment 
have aborted for some similar reason ? 

3. It was proposed a few years ago to cut the 
canes into thin slices, which were to be diled, 
either in the suh or by means of artificial heat, 
and then forwarded to Europe for the purposes of 
manufacture. This scheme was tried in Guada- 
loupe, and, as might be imagined, failed. Decom- 
position of the canes commenced on board ship, and 
on arrival in France the whole of their sugar was 
destroyed. Moreover, if they had arrived in a 
perfectly sound state, the trouble and expense at- 
tending the operation of slicing and drying, coupled 
with t}ie additional freight, render it questionable 
whether the scheme would have been remune- 
rative. 

4. A few months ago a patent was taken out for 
the French and British colonies by M. Michiel, for 
extracting the sugar from the cane by an entirely 
new process. It consists in cutting the canes into 
extremely thin slices, and then submitting them to 
the action of a mixture of lime and water, which, it 
is presumed, will coagulate and render insoluble 
the whole of their nitrogenised constituents ; thus 
permitting the extraction of the whole of the sugar 
with the soluble salts by means of water. 

Were this process as practicable as its admirers 
seem to think, it ought, unquestionably, to be uni- 
versally adopted ; for I believe that were Ht skil- 
fully carried out, almost the whole of the saccharine 
matter in the canes would to a certainty be ex- 
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tracted. It remains, however, to be seen whether 
it is really so practicable, or whether its application 
will be sufficiently cheap. I much fear that the 
circular knives, by which the canes are to be 
slicied, if we may judge from what occurs in the 
slicing of the beet-root, will be subject to continual 
derangement, and their edges blunted by the sili- 
cious coating of the cane. It may be doubted 
whether the operation will prove a sufficiently 
speedy one to admit of its adoption on .large estates. 
The amount of evaporation demanded would also 
be great. This, it is true, may be obviated by 
placing the canes, thus sliced, in a succession of 
boxes having perforated bottoms, and placed one 
over the other in such a manner that boiling water 
poured into the upper one will gradually percolate 
through each of the subjacent ones, and thus, by 
robbing the canes successively of the greater portion 
of their sugar, the saccharine liquid will become gra- 
dually more inspissated as it descends, until, when 
it comes away from the lowest box, it will have 
assumed the state of a syrup of considerable density. 

I offer the above remarks, frankly, because I 
think that this scheme presents much that is ad- 
mirable ; nevertheless, like many others, it requires 
the touchstone of experience. 

After all, it must be admitted that at the present 
time, the only means which have been sufficiently 
tested to give us the confidence we have a right to 
demand, for obtaining the saccharine fluid from 
the cane, is the mill. We must, therefore, attempt 
to the utmost of our power to correct, at least in 
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some measare, its present imperfectious, or rather 
the imperfect results obtained by it. 

I have shown that from a more tight bracing of 
the mill, the quantity of cane-juice obtained from 
100 lbs. of canes may be augmented from 48 lbs. to 
70 lbs. ; but it is evident that to effect this increase 
a corresponding augmentation of the motive power 
will be required. 

Our present inquiry is confined to the means to 
be adopted to render the mills already erected more 
effective than they are generally found to be. The 
improvements in their construction, and the ap- 
plication of the most advantageous motive powers 
will be considered hereafter. 

To render a mill as efficient as possible, the fol- 
lowing rules should be attended to : — 

1. The rollers should be made to approximate as 
closely as the work which they have to perform will 
admit of. In mills, in which the rollers observe 
a vertical direction, the space between the first 
and second should scarcely, if at all, exceed i Of 
an inch, whilst a distance of i of an inch is the 
most that should be allowed between the second 
and third. ' When they are placed horizontally, 
the upper one ought to observe a space of i to 
i of an inch from the two lower. These distances 
can never, perhaps, be accurately given in every 
case, but the requisite degree of bracing should 
always be strictly attended to. 2. The velocity of 
the rollers should be rendered as uniform as pos- 
sible, not by diminishing the amount of the motive 
power, but by a carefully regulated supply of canes. 
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3. The canes when thrown upon the feeding board 
should be upon the same plane, and never suffered 
to cross each other, otherwise the motion of the 
rollers will be checked, and the canes will be sub- 
mitted to unequal pressure. 4. The megass should 
invariably be repassed between the rollers so as 
to extract, as much as possible^ the juice which still 
remains in it. 

When the canes are rich, and their juice of- con- 
siderable density, the megass should be sprinkled 
with a little water, or, where, it is practicable, ex- 
posed to the action of steam before it is submitted 
to the pressure; but when the canes are large, 
green, and watery, this may dispensed with. ^ 

By following the foregoing rules, the quantity of 
cane-juice may be increased, at least, 20 per cent, 
that is, a mill which ordinarily gives 50 lbs. of 
juice for every 100 lbs. of canes which are crushed 
by it, may by a little attention be made to increase 
the quantity to 60 lbs. at least, and the one which 
now produces 60 lbs. may be made to yield 70 lbs. 
from a like quantity. 

This amelioration may be obtained without any 
additional outlay of money; a little watchfulness 
on the part of the planter, to see that his orders 
are carried out, being all that is required for its 
accomplishment. 

There are, unfortunately, many mills, which, 
either from age^ the want of solidity originally, or 
from a construction altogether imperfect, produce 
even an inferior result to those given above. A 
comparative amelioration will follow the applicatioa 
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of these rales in ail cases ; but the only real amelio- 
ration which can be effected in the cases alluded 
to, is the removal of the old mill and the erection 
of a new one. The present, it is true, are not the 
times when sugar properties in the West Indies 
permit an indiscriminate outlay of capital for the 
purchase of new machinery. But it must be re- 
membered, that the difference between 45 or 50 lbs. 
and 70 lbs. of juice, extracted from equal quantities 
of canes, indicates a corresponding difference in the 
amount of the crop;, while the annual expense attend- 
ing the cultivation of the estate, would be in both 
cases the same. If the erection of another mill be 
decided upon, we may inquire into the principles that 
should guide us in its selection. 

One evil attending the mill composed of three hori- 
zontal rollers, is the re-absorption of a part of the cane- 
juice by the squeezed, but spongy megass. Another 
and much greater one, is the loss of power caused by 
the oblique direction of the crushing force and the in- 
ordinate amount of friction. 

Mills have been within the last few years manu- 
factured with five rollers, which are placed with 
regard to each other, in the same manner as are 
the three rollers in the usual horizontal mills — 
that is, two are placed above and three below. 
Mills thus constructed have been successfully used 
in Cuba, Bourbon, and the Mauritius, 70 per cent. 
of juice having been obtained by them at one ope- 
ration, without much greater laceration of the 
megass than is usually produced ^by the three- 
roller mill. But, as might be foreseen, a great 
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objection has been raised against them, owing to the 
very considerable increase of motive power which 
they require. 

Latterly, sugar mills have been constructed with 
four rollers, which are placed two below, and the 
other two above and immediately over the former. 
These mills have been greatly extolled, producing, 
as it is said, from 70 to 76 lbs. of juice from 100 lbs. 
of canes, with a motive power little^ if any, greater 
than that which is required by an ordinary three- 
roller mill of equal size. I have not seen mills of 
this construction in operation, but I believe that the 
advantages, which they are said to possess, have not 
been exaggerated. 

That, by any mechanical means, the whole of 
the juice will ever be extracted from the cane, can- 
not be expected; indeed, from obvious physical 
causes, this result would be impossible; but it is 
certain that the quantity at present obtained, 60 lbs., 
may very readily be increased to 70 or 75 lbs. from 
100 lbs. of canes. . 

It is evident, that in recommending the effective 
squeezing of the caues, the preservation of the 
megass has been regarded as a very secondary 
consideration. 

No doubt it would be exceedingly agreeable, 
were we able to extract the entire amount of juice 
from the canes, and yet find in the remaining 10 per 
cent, of woody fibre, &c., a sufficiency of fuel to eva- 
porate an equal amount of cane-juice during the en- 
suing crop. Unfortunately, we cannot have oar 
cake and eat it too. The question to be decided 
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is very simple^ namely, whether all our labours have 
been expended in raising canes for fuel, or for the 
manufacture of sugar. 

The absolute quantity of wood contained in the 
stem of a sugar-cane is 10 per cent, of its weight. 
The only other constituent which, when the cane 
is carefully exsiccated, may likewise serve as fuel, 
is the sugar, and this may be considered as amount"^ 
ing to seventeen parts per cent. The quantity of 
water will then be about seventy*two parts in one 
hundred. These proportions are subject to variations 
from many causes; but th^y are sufficiently stable to 
illustrate what I wish to point out, namely, that the 
amount of combustible substances contained in the 
cane is to the water as 27 to 72. 

The extent of evaporation that can be efiected 
by the combustion of sugar has not, I believe, been 
ascertained in this part of the world ; it is only in 
the colonies that the extensive use of this substance 
as an article of fuel is ever heard of Let us, 
however, suppose that the mixture of sugar and 
wood, such aS' exists in a carefully dried cane, 
equals in this respect coal, and that when it is 
employed in the unskilful and wasteful manner at 
present practised with the megass, it is capable of 
evaporating five times its weight of water. It will 
follow that the fuel obtained from 100 lbs. of dried 
canes, is equal to effect, the evaporation of 135 lbs. 
of water, or in other words, that it will be able to 
inspissate the whole of the cane-juice contained in 
200 lbs. of canes, to the state of a strongly granulated 
syrup. 
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Fifty pounds of megass (if carefully dried and 
preserved with the greatest care) obtained by the 
expression of an equal weight of juice from 100 lbs. 
of canes, would, by a similar calculation, contain ten 
pounds of wood and I of 17 lbs. of sugar = to about 
17J lbs. of fuel, capable of evaporating 87j lbs. of 
water, or, of reducing to perfect dryness, the whole 
of the juice contained in 121 lbs. of canes. 

Unfortunately, it is found in practice impossible 
to dry the megass in such a manner as to preserve 
within it the quantity of combustible materials 
given above. For whether it be stacked leit once, 
or be previously exposed for some hours to the 
rays of the sun, fermentation of the juice retained 
in it commences, and the sugar is converted into 
incombustible bodies, as gum, lactic acid, &c., or, 
into others, which are rapidly evolved, as carbonic 
acid and alcohol; so that when the time arrives 
when its use as fuel is required, little more remains 
available for the purpose than the woody fibre, 
that is to say, that instead of obtaining 17i of fuel 
from canes which have given 50 parts in 100 of 
juice, 10 parts only are actually serviceable; and 
the amount of evaporation which could be effected 
by this quantity, would be equal to 50 lbs. of water 
only. 

The planter would appear to be in a great mea- 
sure aware of this fact, by offering as a reason for 
the imperfect pressure to which he submits the 
canes, the fear of having a larger evaporation to 
effect than his fuel is capable of accomplishing. 
When he states, however, that by imperfect pressure 
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he is thereby obtaining a proportionately increased 
supply of fuel for the following year, he is mani- 
festly in error, for the only constituent of the cane 
on which he can rely for that purpose, is the woody 
fibre, which will be equally abundant to whatever 
extent the pressure may have been carried. 

Tq exemplify the loss which a sugar plantation 
annually sustains from an adherence to this most 
shamefully extravagant system, I will suppose, that 
by increased pressure the amount of cane-juice ob- 
tained is augmented merely from 50 lbs. to 60 lbs. 
in every 100 lbs. of canes. It is clear that the 
amount of sugar, molasses, and rum, must be in- 
creased in the same proportion, and, therefore, an 
estate, which otherwise would give 200 tons as its 
annual product of sugar, would, from this cause 
alone, afford 240 tons. 

Let us also suppose, that there being no other 
available fuel at hand in place of the megass, coals 
have to be imported from England, at an expense 
of ]/. per ton,, and that 240 tons would be re- 
quired to evaporate the requisite quantity of cane- 
juice to make the same number of tons of sugar; 
the price of the coals would represent the expense 
attending the augmentation of the produce. The 
sugar would be worth at least 20/. per ton, con- 
sequently, the clear gain would be 800/. less 240/., 
or 560/. 

The profit, however, would not be confined to 
the mere increase of forty tons of sugar ; the 
megass, after due fermentation, would produce an 
amount of farm-yard manure, which, when thrown 
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upon the land, would augment the quantity of 
canes for the ensuing crop, at least, 20 per cent, 
and, in the greater number of colonies, very much 
more. In Barbadoes, for instance, there are nnany 
estates that after a good supply of manure, readily 
yield, in favourable seasons, three tons of sugar per 
acre, which, without that assistance, would not 
yield one. 

But, admitting that a planter may not choose to 
employ his megass in that manner, it is still avail- 
able for the purpose of fuel, for its woody tissues 
remain in all their integrity, and, probably, by 
its employment, the quantity of coals required 
would be reduced to less than half the quantity 
given above. 

I cannot, however, leave this subject without 
again entreating every proprietor of sugar estates 
in the West Indies, to give it his most serious con- 
sideration. If, as I believe, the average quantity 
of juice expressed from the cane in those colonies 
does not exceed 50 per cent, and if, by a moderate 
share of attention, it may be increased to 70 per 
cent, by means already possessed by the great 
majority of estates, it is evident that the augmenta- 
tion of the produce that would follow the adoption 
of a careful and economical system of expression, 
would be equal to 40 per cent, and that the only 
additional outlay which would accompany it would 
be the cost of the material employed for fuel. If 
we take 30 tons as the weight of plant canes grown 
on one acre of land, and if we suppose, that by a 
judicious pressure, 70 per cent of juice has been 
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obtained from them ^ 21 toDS^ we shall possess nine 
tons of megass available as a manure. We will also 
admit, that three tons of coals would be required 
to concentrate this quantity of cane-juice to a crys- 
tallisable syrup, and that their cost would be 3/. 
This must be placed against the nine tons of manure, 
the value of which would be, at least, 4/. 10^., or 10s. 
per ton ; consequently, the value of the megass em- 
ployed as manure, would he 50 per cent greater 
than it is when used as a material for fuel ; and the 
increased saving to the estate would observe the same 
proportion. 



Motive Powers applied to Sugar MiUs. 

The motive powers attached to the sugar-mills in 
all the colonies, consist of cattle, wind, water, and 
steam. Whatever be the power, it is essential that it 
should be sufficient for the purposes which it has to 
perform ; and that it should be at all times available. 
When these requisites have been obtained, we may 
then study, what is generally so much talked ^bout 
in the colonies, economy, a term, however, which is 
often most egregiously misunderstood. 

Cattle mitts are still very generally seen in many 
of the colonies. The animals usually employed are 
mules. From their great cost, from the number 
required to perform the work, from the mortality 
to which they are subject, and from the additional 
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labour which their care, food, &c., entails, this kind 
of power is very expensive. The only advantage 
that I have ever heard attributed to it, is the manure 
which its employment furnishes. Manure must, 
indeed, be much wanted, and its value must be great 
under such circumstances; for the droppings of ani- 
mals so lean and ill-fed, as those poor creatures too 
often are, are almost worthless for such a purpose, 
being scarcely better than the herbs that they have 
fed upon. 

Wind is frequently employed as a motive power, 
and, in Barbadoes, it may be said to be almost the 
only one. It offers, at least at first sight, economy 
as a recommendation, which, without doubt, is a 
very considerable one. The trade-wind, which 
sweeps across the tropical portions of the Atlantic 
Odean, particularly during the period of year when 
the sugar crop is going forward, constitutes a force 
sufficiently powerful for the ordinary wants qf the 
mill. But even there it does not altogether lose 
the character of fickleness so commonly attributed 
to winds in general ; so that it not^unfrequently hap- 
pens, that the crop is retarded until the juice of the 
canes has much deteriorated, by the setting in of the 
rains,f, probably at a period unusually early, from the 
want of a sufficient amount of motive power. I 
think, that w^here this power is used, it ought always 
to be accompanied by a small high-pressure steam- 
engine, as an auxiliary when circumstances may re- 
quire it. 

Water, where it is sufficiently abundant, and 
where the supply can be always depended upon, is, 
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unquestionably, the power best suited to the cir- 
cumstances in which the West Indies are placed. 
It is as economical as wind, it is more powerful as 
generally applied; it is very manageable, and its 
force is easily regulated ; and, at the' same time, it 
is unaccompanied with the same uncertainty. Un- 
fortunately, few estates are so situated as to admit of 
the application of this power. 

Steam is a power that is universally applicable, 
and its employment, consequently, is becoming daily 
more general. Its advantages are indisputable; but 
it would be impossible to discuss in this place a sub- 
ject so extensive. The steam-engine best suited for 
the purpose we are inquiring into, is that which is 
denominated the high-pressure engine. As at present 
constructed, this kind of engine may be used without 
fear of accident ; its cost is spfiall, it is easily managed 
and kept in repair, and its economy both in fuel and 
water is considerable. 
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CHAPTER IL 

DEFECATION OF CANE-JUICE AS AT PRESENT PHACTISED. ^ITS 

UTILITY. ITS IMPERFECTIONS. PRINCIPLES WHICH OUGHT 

TO GUIDE US IN ITS PERFORMANCE. — IMPROVED METHODS. 
FILTRATION. 

The juice having been expressed from the canes, its 
defecation, or as it is usually called, clarification, 
ought immediately to be proceeded with. 

In many colonies this operation is dispensed with. 
When it is performed the process is as follows : — 

For the most part the cane-juice, as it comes from 
the mill, is received into a cistern capable of holding 
500 or 600 gallons or more, in which it is permitted 
to remain until the clarifiers, or one of them, is ready 
to admit it. These cisterns, or cold receivers, as they 
are called, are made of copper occasionally, but, gene- 
rally, they are merely wooden boxes, lined with sheet 
lead. Their use is very properly becoming less fre- 
quent daily. 

Where the cold receiver is not in use, the cane- 
juice passes from the mill directly into one of the 
clarifiers, which are shallow copper pans of a circu- 
lar form, almost flat, or rather arched slightly up- 
wards at bottom, and capable of holding from 250 to 
600 gallons each. Each is hung over a separate fire- 
place, which is supplied with a damper to regulate 
the combustion of the fuel, or for checking it altoge- 
ther when required. 
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When the clarifier is nearly filled heat is applied, 
and on the cane-joice attaining a temperature which 
varies according to the fancy of the person who has 
charge of the operation, but which is usually about 
140^, a portion of lime is added, either in its caustic 
state, or in that of a hydrate, or, as it is called, 
slaked. Usually the lime is slaked by means of 
water, and it is then made to form a milky or 
creamy-looking fluid ; but occasionally this effect is 
produced by tly9 addition of clarified cane-juice, or 
of syrup taken from one of the coppers. The latter 
plan has its admirers; for the lime, when thus 
treated, having entered into combination with a due 
proportion of sugar, its combination with the sugar 
of the cane-juice, it is thought, is less likely to take 
place. 

In which way soeyer employed^ the quantity re- 
quisite to perform the desired effect is a point on 
which few sugar-boilers agree; they all admit, how- 
ever, that it varies according to the quality of the 
cane-juice. 

To ascertain with greater accuracy the amount 
of lime required, it is customary in many boiling- 
houses to fill three or four wine-glasses with cane- 
juice drawn from the clarifiers, and to drop into 
each successively increased quantities of lime-water ; 
the one which produces the most favourable result 
being taken as the indication of the quantity de- 
manded. 

On the addition of the lime, the cane-juice is 
freely stirred, so that the two bodies may be inti- 
mately blended together. The heat is cautiously 
8 
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increased until it approaches the boiling point, and 
until a thick scum forms upon the surface, which 
oracks and separates into two or three pieces, allow- 
ing the clear liquor to be seen between them. 

The fire is then extinguished, and the cane-juice 
is suffered to remain undisturbed until the remain- 
ing feculericies have subsided. When this is sup- 
posed to have taken place, the cock of the clarifier 
is turned, and the clarified juice passes immediately 
into the grand copper. 

Cane-juice defecated in this manner is generally 
transparent, of a yellow colour, occasionally ap- 
proaching to orange ; it may be alkaline or neutral, 
t>r slightly acid, according to circumstances. On 
attentive examination, minute flocculent particles 
may always be discovered in it, either by the naked 
eye, or with the assistance of a common lens. 

One or two planters of my acquaintance are in 
the habit of submitting the cane-juice to a double 
clarification ; the first by means of heat alone, the 
second with heat and lime combined. 

The above is the plan usually pursued in per- 
forming one of the most important operations in the 
whole process of sugar-making ; although in many 
respects the object to be attained by it is but im- 
perfectly accomplished, nevertheless, very consider- 
able benefit is at all times derived from it. 

TBy defecation, our purpose is to remove as much 
as possible from the cane-juice all those substances 
which are likely to injure the quality of the sugar 
by their mechanical mixture with it; or those, the 
presence of which would, if long continued, inevi- 
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tably produce some chemical change in its saccha- 
rine principle, and thereby either diminish the 
quantity of sugar which ought to be obtained, 
injure its quality, or produce both these results. 

Those substances are, as before stated: — 1st. In- 
soluble impurities, consisting of small particles of 
earthy matter, bruised pieces of cane, chlorophylle, 
&c. 2d. The proteine compounds, albumen, and 
caseine. 3d. Soluble colouring matter. 4th. Salts. 
We possess no means of getting rid of the last 
mentioned, as I have before had occasion to state. 

The separation of the first, or insoluble impuri- 
ties, can be effected by means purely mechanical. 
In the West Indies these matters are permitted to 
run into the clarifiers, as we know, and are separated 
only subsequently to the application of heat. But 
this plan always entails a loss of cane-juice, which is 
retained in a considerable quantity in the bulky scum 
at the top and the thick sediment at the bottom. 
This loss may be prevented, and a better defecation 
obtained by submitting the cane-juice to a coarse 
straining, rather than a filtration, previously to its 
going into the clarifier. 

Filtration of the cane-juice, antecedent to it^ 
passage into the clarifier, has been repeatedly prac- 
tised, and discontinued, in consequence of its either 
being too tedious an operation, or from the dif- 
ficulties which have attended it. The object of 
filtration at this early stage, it should be remem- 
bered, is merely to separate the coarser insoluble 
particles suspended in the cane-juice. It must be 
performed so rapidly that the means employed shall 
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offer no impediment to the free transmission of the 
passage of the liquid, or add to the risk of decom- 
position ensuing. For this purpose a large double- 
bottomed sieve should be suspended over each 
clarifier, the meshes of which should be formed of 
metal wire tV of an inch apart in the upper one, 
and iV of an inch in^ the one below. Whea the 
sieve is foul, afler each filtration, the upper bottom 
must be removed, and the adhering impurities 
washed out. 

The removal of the proteine compounds, albumen, 
and caseine, and thesoluble colouring matter, cannot 
be effected so easily; for this purpose we must call 
in the assistance of chemistry. The only chemical 
agents at present employed are heat and lime. 

The first coagulates, and renders insoluble the 
vegetable albumen which at the same time en- 
velops and entangles a large quantity of the floe- 
culent particles suspended in the liquid, and thus 
assists considerably their separation, in the same 
way as the white of egg, or the serum of the blood, 
when added to liquids that it is wished to clarify. 
Heat alone, however, is insufficient to produce 
those effects upon cane-juice which are understood 
by the term defecation. Syrups obtained from 
cane-juice thus treated would show little disposition 
to granulate, while they would have a strong ten- 
dency to decompose. Experience has shown this 
to be the case; therefore, from time immemorial, 
the application of heat has been assisted by the 
addition of lime, or an alkali obtained by the inci- 
neration of some favourite vegetables. Both soda 
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and potash, either in their caustic states, or as car- 
bonatesi defecate cane-juice equally as well as lime ; 
but the great injury that their presence would 
inflict upon the sugar and molassesy renders them 
inadmissible for this purpose. 

The action produced by caustic or recently slaked 
lime on cane-juice, is a yery complex one; and I 
believe we are at present far from thoroughly com? 
prebending it. It merits attentive consideration. 

When a drop or two of the milk of lime be suf* 
fered to fall into a tumbler of cane-juice, the colour 
of the latter is immediately changed from a grayish 
green to a bright yellow, on the spot where the lime 
has fallen. This change of colour is accompanied 
by the separation of the liquid into two parts, the 
one being a solid heavy precipitate, formed by the 
collecting U^ether of the insoluble impurities ; the 
other, being the cane-juice rendered tolerably clear 
by the separation of those substances. 

Lime saturates any free acid it may meet with 
in the cane-juice ; it sets free a small quantity of 
potash; it forms an insoluble compound with a 
portion of the caseine, which is either precipitated, 
or which rises to the surface in the scum ; it com- 
bines with three times its weight of sugar — ^the 
substance produced being very sparingly soluble in 
cold, and litill less so in hot water; it deepens the 
colour of the juice. 

When the cane-juice contains a small quantity of 
lactic and acetic acids, an event which occurs mor^ 
frequently now than formerly, owing to the want 
of a sufficiency of laboar to hasten the stages of the 
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mauafacture/ the lime combines with those acids, 
and forms tmcrystallisable salts, which preserve a 
portion of the sngar with which they may be in 
contact in a fluid state. 

Should a small quantity of glucose be present in 
the syrup, which is always the case when concen- 
tration has been conducted as it now is in the 
colonies, the lime, probably assisted by a small 
quantity of potash which has been set free, speedily 
converts it into glucic acid ; and the glucates, when 
formed by the prolonged action of the heat, are as 
quickly converted into melasinates of the same bases, 
and the whole syrup is thus rendered of a dark- 
brown or black colour. 

Cane-juice, defecated as judiciously as possible by 
means of lime and the application of heat, throws 
down a further predpitate on the addition of a little 
diacetate of lead. 

It might be supposed, that as lime and heat alone 
are insufficient to produce the entire separation of 
all itijurious substances from the cane-juice, and, as 
the employment of the former is far from being 
entirely innocuous, that its use ought to be dis- 
pensed with, and that some other substance ought 
to be substituted for it. 

We have seen, that many substances are capable 
of throwing down caseine from its solution in cane- 
juice, more or less completely; but the action of 
some of them is less complete than that of lime; 
and others are inadmissible, either in consequence 
of the ulterior injurious effects which would be pro- 
duced on the sugar, or from their poisonous quali- 
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ties. We are therefore compelled to continue the 
employment of lime, either alone, or, still better, 
associated with other substances which promote its 
powers; and, consequently, enable us to use it in 
quantities so small, as to remedy many of the evils 
which result from it as at present administered. 

1. Defecation by means ofUme^ and suhiequent JA^ 
tratian. — ^The first thing to be attended to, is, the 
quality and method of preparing the lime. This 
substance ought to be as pure and free from admix- 
ture with siliciousor other foreign bodies as possible. 
It should be carefully burnt, and immediately slaked 
with boiling water, which should be added in such 
a quantity as to form a mixture of the consistence of 
cream, and the whole should be strained through a 
fine wire sieve. 

The cane-juice, previously strained as before re- 
commended, having been received into the clarifierr 
heat is to be applied to it as quickly as possible. In 
the meantime, its acid reaction should be tested by 
means of litmus paper, so that we may form an idea 
of the quantity of lime which will be required. Usu- 
ally, the acid reaction is slight, but decided, that is, 
the litmus paper is changed by it from a blue to a 
reddish purple or purplish-red ; but cane-juice pre- 
sents great variations in this respect, and with the 
amount of variation will depend that of the lime to 
be added. 

The temperature of the liquor in the clarifier hav- 
ing risen to about 130^ a measure of the milk of lime, 
containing from four to six ounces of pure burnt lime, 
is to be added^ and the whole intimately blended to- 
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gather by meaiu^ of an oar for a mmute. The liquor 
must be again tested, and, if necessary, an additional 
quantity of lime must be given to it, until it presents 
a perfectly neutral reaction ; that is, until it neither 
clfttnges the blue colour c^ the paper to a red, nor 
that into blue which has been previously made red 
by the vapour of vinegar. The heat is to be coa- 
tinned until perfect ebullition has been established 
for two or three minutes. The cock of the clarifier 
is then to be turned, and the liquor passed directly 
into the filters. 

Each darifier is supposed to contmn 300 gallons. 
The filters which may be employed, are either the 
ocMnmon bag filters or the charcoal filters, both of 
which will be explained presently. The latter, how* 
ever, is an operation uncalled for in this stage of the 
manufacture of sugar from the sugar-cane, if the de- 
fecation has been carefully attended to* 

From the filters the liquor should pass directly into 
the coppers, whenever this can be accomplished. Un- 
fortunately, as the generality of boiling-houses are 
arrangedrthis is rarely practicable, in which case it 
must run into a cistern constructed fi)r the purpose, 
and be pumped from thenee into the pans. 

When carefully performed, and the quantity of 
lime accurately given, this method is a very good 
one, and answers very well if the cane-juice be good, 
healthy, and freshly expressed. 

When the quantity of lime has not been quite 
sufficient, so that the liquor has a slightly acid re- 
action, the colour of the sugar will be light, but the 
grain small; on the other hand, if the liquor be 
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slightly alkaliae, the grain of the sugar will, eateri$ 
partbuifhe, bdder^ firmer, and larger, but the colour 
will be darker. 

Whatever be the kind of vessel employed to per- 
form the above, or any of the succeeding modto 
of defecatiou, it is essential that it shall be con- 
structed of copper. The ordinary clarifying pans 
of the West Indies are all formed of this metal ; 
but some of those which have been ' latterly intro^ 
duced, and which have been constructed on the 
same principles as the blowing-up cisterns used by 
refiners, have been made of, or lined internally, with 
iron; and I need not eay, that they are, in conse* 
quenoe, unfitted for the performance of many of the 
most successful methods of defecation about to be 
described. 

2d. Defecation by nutgdUs. — ^To two ounces of nuV> 
galls, finely bruised, add half a gallon of boiling 
water; infuse for twelve hours, and strain; neu- 
tralise, by means of cream of lime, a clarifier of cane- 
juice containing 400 gallons, and when the tempera- 
ture is about 150^ or 160^ add the infusion of galls; 
mingle the whole together by means of a ladle or an 
oar, boil for three or four minutes, and filter through 
bag filters. 

This method may be followed with advantage 
when the cane-juice is viscid, without increased 
acidity. 

3d. Defecation with $ulpkate ofzvnc^ — To a clari- 
fier containing 300 gallons of cane-juice, previously 
deprived of its insoluble impurities by straining, add, 
as soon as pofsihle, twelve ounces, of sulphate of zinc. 
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apply heat, and when the temperature has ri$en to 
160^, add as much milk of lime as will render the 
tiquid neutral, or, in the slightest degree, alkaline ; 
boil for two or three minutes, and filter through bag 
filters. 

There are few substances which defecate better 
than sulphate of zinc, employed in this manner. 
But it must be remembered, that this substance is 
poisonous, and whenever used, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to filter the liquor through bag filters, 
which retain the sulphate of lime and insoluble 
oxide of zinc, in combination with the organic mat- 
ters that have been acted upon ; while the defecated 
liquor passes through, free from any deleterious ad- 
mixture. 

4lh. Defecation by means of cdum.—JMssolve four 
pounds of common alqm in a sufficient quantity of 
pure water, and when the cane-juice in the clarifief 
(350 gallons) is just beginning to get warm, pour it 
in and mix well with an oar or laclle. The caine- 
juice will now have a strong acid reacticNi, and the 
heat must be quickened, as much as possible, to 
140% so that neutralization may be effected by the 
addition of milk of lime, added in repeated doses, 
until the litmus paper is no longer. altered. Boil 
and filter as before. 

Common alum is a combination of sulphuric 
acid, alumina, and potash. In the above operation^ 
the lime has set free the alumina, which imme- 
diately combines with the colouring matter; and 
the free lime and sulphate of lime, produced by 
the decomposition which has taken place, precipitate 
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almost entirely the other organic substances of the 
cane-juice, leaving the sugar unaltered. We could, 
therefore, desire no better means of accompUshing 
our object, were it not that the sulphate of potash 
is retained in solution in the cane-juice, and its 
operation on the sjrup and sugar, ultimately ob- 
tained, would be injurious. 

5. Defecation hy mtans of the sulphate of alumina. 
— This substance is employed in the way just de- 
scribed for alum. It does not contain potash, but is 
composed of alumina and sulphuric acid only. The 
proportions required are about one pound to every 
100 gallons of juice; but twice, or even thrice that 
quantity, may be given with advantage. We must 
be careful, however, to neutralise the liquor, thus 
treated, as quickly as possible with milk of lime, 
otherwise some risk would be inctirred of convert- 
ing a portion of the sugar into glucose. Every pound 
of the sulphate of alumina will require about seven 
or eight ounces of caustic lime to effect its decom- 
position ; but a slightly additional quantity may he 
given in all cases, beyond what is merely necessary, 
although the liquor may thereby be rendered slightly 
alkaline. 

I can conceive no better method of defecating 
cane-juice than this. The liquor as it comes from 
the filter is almost colourless; and all the after 
processes to which it is submitted, are extremely 
satisfactory. I have produced sugar from cane- 
juice thus acted upon, equal in colour to' the finest 
clayed Havannah, and possessing a sharp and spark- 
ling grain. 
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Unlookilj, the scrlphate (^ alumina is not an arti- 
cle of commerce in this country, owing to there 
being no demand for it. It can, however, be ob* 
tained from France/ where it is used in the manu* 
facture of beet-root sugar. We possess, by the de- 
composition produced, three defecating substances 
of considerable power ; namely, the alumina, the sal- 
phate of lime, and the free lime which has been added 
in exce^. 

The application of this plan is attended with little 
expense, and no trouble ; and the resu'ts obtained 
are, as I have just stated, such as to recommend it 
for general adoption. 

6. Defecation with the suiphates (fakunina and 
ziiic — ^A combination of these two substances may 
occasionaUy be employed, I think, with some benefit. 
A few experiments induce me to advise a trial of the 
plan, if merely to. ascertain i^ what respect the re- 
sults obtained differ from those of the last. The pro- 
portions used by me have been, one pound of the sul- 
phate of alumina, and two ounces of the sulphate of 
zinc, to 100 gallons of juice. The way of proceeding 
is exactly as above, and the lime must be added as 
indicated by litmus paper. 

7. Defecation hy means of alumina and siUphate 
(flime. — ^This method is one which has been pur- 
sued with some advantagei by refiners, both in this 
country and in France. Two pounds of common 
alum are to be dissolved in about two gallons of 
water, either in a wooden or earthenware vessel; 
purified chalky which is a carbonate of lime, is 
slowly to be added, and the two intimately mixed 
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togfether. When all effervesceDce is over, and does 
not recommence on the addition of a little more 
chalky the decomposition is complete. The mix- 
ture is allowed to stand until the alumina and 
sulphate of lime have subsided. The supernatant 
water holding the sulphate of potash <in solution, 
is |H)ured off, and other water added; and this 
must be repeated until all twte of the sulphate of 
potash hat disappeared. The mixture is then to 
be thrown into the clarifier, and intimately mixed 
with the cane^juice when lukewarm; the above quango 
titj being added to every 100 gallons. Lime must 
be used to neutralise the cane-juice when the tempe- 
rature hali reached 160^. The whole must be boiled 
for a few minutes and filtered as before. 

8. Defecation by sulphuric ociVI.— About two 
fluid ounces of sulph^iric acid, diluted in thirty 
times' its bulk of water, is thrown into 300 gallons 
of cane-juice, at a temperature of 120^, and the 
wliole well stirred together. In about three or 
four minutes, four ounces of lime, prepared as 
directed, are to be added, and the stirrings con- 
tinued until the temperature reaches 170^, More 
lime is then to be add^d until the liquid is perfectly 
neutral. It must boil for a few moments, then be 
filtered. 

At the first sight this would appear to be a most 
unskilful and injurious way of treating cane-juice, 
The action of the sulphuric acid, if long continued, 
would convert the whole of the sugar into glucose; 
and it is not improbable that this effect is produced 
to a very small e.Ytent, even in the short time that 
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the two are in coatact. The injury, however, is 
less than, under the circumstaQces, might be sup- 



But it is not on healthy cane-juice that this 
method of defecation, should be employed; for the 
results obtained by the others are, in such cases, 
very much superior, whilst they are unaccompanied 
by any mischievous consequences. There are» how- 
ever, cei:tain states, in which cane-jaice As occasion- 
ally found eminently benefited by this mode of 
treatment 

Almost all viscid cane-juice is so, but that which 
is obtained from one of the conditions of the cane, 
described, usually, as being '*burnt,^' is the one to 
which it is most applicable. 

9. Defecation by diaoetate of lead. — When seven 
parts of finely powdered litharge, six parts of sugar 
of lead, and thirty parts of water, are digested 
together at a moderate temperature, the liquid 
which is found at the top consists of this salt in 
solution in the water. It constitutes the Uqwr 
pbimbi subacetatis of the pharmacopoeia, and is 
often considered as a tribasic salt 

If to .300 gallons of cane-ju!ce, accurately neu- 
tralised witli lime or chalk, five ounces by weight 
of this liquid, diluted in a quart of distilled water, 
be added, and the whole be carefully stirred and 
heated, the most complete separation of all the or- 
ganic matters, sugar alone excepted, is immediately 
effected: 

A patent was taken out a few years ago by some 
parties in this country, for defecating cane-juice 
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and other saccharine liquids, by this means. It 
was therein proposed to precipitate any excess of 
the diacetate of lead which might remain in solution 
M'ith the diphosphate of lime. 

This process requires a double clarification; the 
acetate of lead should be added in one vesiftel, then the 
cane-juice, having been deprived of all the insoluble 
coagula which had resulted from the action of this 
substance, must be passed into a second ; and therein, 
when mixed with a certain quantity of the diphos- 
phate of lime, it must be boiled for a few minutes, 
and again filtered^ 

Qn the. addition of the diphosphate of lime, it iis 
presumed that the soluble diacetate of lead will be 
converted into the insoluble phosphate of lead, and 
that the acetic acid will form, with the lime, an ace- 
tate of lime. 

That this double decomposition would take place 
under ordinary circunast^nces, must be admitted; 
but that it will always do so, at least, perfectly, 
when sugar is present in the solution, may be 
doubted. ' 

I have defecated cane-juice repeatedly with the 
diacetate of lead, employing, however, generally the 
sulphate of alumina as the decomposing agent. In 
every instance the test of sulphuretted hydrogen was 
applied to the filtered liquor ; and it not unfrequently 
happened, that, in spite of all the care bestowed, a 
quantity of lead was detected in it. 

For this reason, from the additional time and labour 
required for the double clarification, and from the 
amount of acetic acid set free; which, whether in that 
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State or when combined with a base, would prove in- 
jurious to the sugar, I coneetye that this process 
would be inapplicable to the manufacture of sugar in 
the colonies. 

Indeed, it has beea used there, and 4he conse- 
quences which ensued to a great number of persons 
utrho made use of the sugar, are now a matter of 
history. The effects produced in the case alluded 
to, wer6, no doubt, much more severe than they 
would have been, had the cane*juice of syrtip been 
properly treated; so that <a portion of the lead 
having been rendered insoluble, had been separated 
by means of filtration. The fact of their having 
been produced, however, indicates the impropriety 
of admitting the employment of the salts of lead in 
any of the processes,^ either of the manufacture or 
the refining of sugar. Its presence is easily de- 
tected, and, if no other evil consequence ensued, its 
discovery would cause all sugars, imported from the 
estate where it had been ee^ ployed, to be regarded 
with suspicion, if not altogether unsaleable, for a long 
time afterwards. . ^ 

1 0. The bark of the wild elm, iheohroma guazuma, 
has been used in Martinique and Guiadaloupe forde- 
fecatirig,'or rather for clarifying cane-juice, with con- 
siderable success it is said. I have never seen this 
substance employed,- and therefore am ignorant of 
i ts val ue as a defecating agent. 

I have now mentioned all the methods of defeca- 
tion, which I think may be employed with advan- 
tage in a colonial boiling-house; I have endeavoured 
to point out the importance of this operation, and 



tosbow, that upon its being well or budly performed 
depends much pf the eoccess of all the eubeequent 
proceeees. 

That defecation nay be effectual, a temperatuTe 
sufficient to produce the ebullition of the cane-juice 
is necessary. As at present performed, the cane* 
juice is not allowed to boil; otherwise the separa- 
tion of the floQCulent coagula and other solid mat- 
ters from the liquQjr in which they -are suspended 
would 1)6 iii^racticable* The heat is raised to that 
point, merely, which is necessary to produce the 
cradking of the cane-juice; and this degree effects 
a pwtial fseparation only of the substances which are 
coagulated by heat. 

Should the temperature exceed the above point, 
ebullitioii would ensue, and filtration is then required 
lo separate the ooaeula. The advantages which fil- 
toti^n at this stage of the manufacture present may 
be stated is follows : — 1st. The greater facility of 
managing the operaticm, as the cane-juice being 
allowed to boil, the attention at present required to 
the due regulation of the temperature may be dis- 
pensed with. 8d. Ebullition is essential to the com- 
plete coagdlaiion of the elbumen. 3d. Economy of 
time, as, after two or three minutes of smart boil- 
ing, the liquor is allowed to run into the filters at 
once^ itfa. An increase in the quantity of liquor, as 
newly the whole passes through the filters, the solid 
matters al^n^ being retained. 5th. The complete 
separation of all solid matter, and the greater trans- 
parency of the defecated juice. 

The necessity for the filtration of the cane-juice 
9 
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being performed, either at an early or later siage of 
the manufacture, is 80 obvious and so universally 
admitted ; and as it is an operation which can be 
performed in every boiling-bouse, as at present con- 
structed, during some part of the process of sugar- 
making, it is surprising that it has not been univer- 
sally adopted 

The filters in use in Europe to separate the 
mechanical imparities from syrups are known by 
the name of bag filters ; they consist of a number 
of strong calico bags, about eighteen inches wide, 
and from three to five feet in length, each of which 
is introduced into another bag of the same length, 
but only six inches wide, and made of a strong and 
open canvass. Into the neck of each sack, thus 
arranged, is inserted a short metal tube, to which 
the sack is tied, and by which it is fixed to the 
l>ottom of a cistern adapted to receive the cane- 
juice as it com^s from the clarifier. This vessel 
is placed over the ca^e in which the filters are 
contained. 

It is obvious, by such an arrangement, a large 
amount of filtering surface is obtained in a very 
small space. We are, therefore, supplied with ?l 
means of most perfect, and, at the same time, most 
rapid filtration. This apparatus can very easily be 
made in every colony. The case may be very con- 
veniently corkstructed of wood, and at the bottom 
should be attached a cock, which either allows the 
liquor to escape into the coppers, when practicable, 
or, when that is not the case, into a receiver con- 
structed for the purpose. The apparatus should 
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be placed under the cock of the clarifier, and, of 
course, the number of tbem must be equal to that of 
the clarifiers. Each should contain a set of twenty 
bags ; and another set should be provided for use 
when the first are being cleaned. The accompany- 
ing sketch will enable us to form an idea of the con- 
struction of a set of bag filters, and their mode of 
application. 




A. Wall of clarifior. ' 
Bw ClwAGmr, wid^ cock. 
C. Upper cistern of fil- 

ten. 
D*. Filters inclosed in 

their case. 
£. Lower cistern and 

cGschargihg cock. 



If the double sieve^ formerly described^ is not em 
ployed for straining the cane-juice previously to its 
admission into the clarifier,^ it ought now to be used, 
and placed between the cock of the clarifier and the 
lower part of the upper cistern of the filters; other- 
wise the bags would be speedily choked, and the 
operation would consequently be retarded. 

A very few dollars would be required to form the 
necessary number of filters if expended in the colony. 
If preferred, they may be obtained from any of the 
coppersmiths in the large towns of England and 
Scotland. 

In the manufacture of beet-root sugar, the defe- 
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Dated juioe, iniltead of passii^ through bag filter^ 
is made td percolate through beds of lyaiaial char* 
ooaly which has already been nearly exhausted by 
ihe filtration of inspissated syrup. On an estate 
where animal charcoal is used for ihe filtration d 
the syrnps, it may be advisable to wteh out the ad- 
hering syrup with eane-juice instead of water, as it 
may be considered more economical. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether this would be a very practicable opera- 
tion on a large estate, and when time is so much an 
object. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to the clari- 
fying vessels now in use in the colonies. These 
vessels, perhaps, might be. made a little deeper with 
advantage. 

Ste^m defecating vessels have been l^itely con- 
structed. They consist of an iron chest lined with 
copper, in which is coiled a hollow pipe^ made of the 
latter itnetal, having an area and length sufficient to 
supply thei due amount of higb^pressure steani to 
effet^t a rapid ebullition of.the cane-jutoe. 

Were steam the heating medium in use in the 
other stages of the itoonufaoture, no doubt it would 
be equally applicable to the one before us. But to 
dse it in this part of the pnxsess where it is not 
required, and not \A the others, would be a piece 
of folly, whi(^^ I trust, it is not necessary to point 
•at. 
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Raving separated as cmnpletelj as possible from 
the cane-juice those substances which are liable to 
produce mischief, both 6y preventing the successful 
performance of the succeeding operations, and by 
the injurious effects which their presence produces 
on the sugar, we next proceed to evaporate a large 
proportion of its water, and reduce it to the state of - 
a syrup. 

At the present time the Kquor, on leaving the 
clarifler, passes at once to the coppers, where re- 
newed defecation, evaporation, and concentration 
of the syrup into sugar, are carried on simultane- 
ously. 

These coppers arc segments of hoHow spheres, 
they are five in number, are all arranged on the same 
plane, and are acted upon by one fire. 

When this plan was originally introduced into the 
Westlndiesis unknown, but it appeart to have been 
in use in India from the earliest period. 

That three operations so very important as defe- 
cation, evaporation, and concentration, should be 
performed at the same time and in the same vessels, 
without serious injury arising in one or other of the 
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processes, a little reflection would show to be impos- 
sible, and experience has proved that it is so. 

That this plan has been continued up to the 
present time is not the fault of the planter. Until 
recently the introduction of fine sugars into this 
country was virtually prohibited by the extraordinary 
differential duties attached to them. The planter, 
consequently, sought to obtain, by the cheapest 
means in his power, the largest possible quantity of 
an article best suited to give him a money return 
for his labours. Thus the sugar manufacture in the 
colonies was restricted to the obtaining from cane- 
juioe a semi-crystallised concrete, which we recog- 
nise in Muscovado sugar. 

Under such circumstances, it is not surpising to 
find old authors rapturously extolling a plan which, 
whatever might be its imperfections as a means of 
^ obtaining a thoroughly good product, alloy^ed, as 
was then imagined, the planter to produce such a 
one at least as his position exclusively permitted, 
with economy, with little trouble, and without the 
exercise of much manu&cturing skill. 

A knowledge of what realiy occurs when cane- 
juice and syrups are evaporated and concentrated 
in this manner, might lead to a doubt whether 
economy either in time, labour, fuel, or money, is 
effected thereby; indeed it is now generally ac- 
knowledged, that not only is this plan unfitted for 
the manufacture of a superior quality of sugar, but 
that the objects which alone admitted of its defence 
are attained far less completely than its admirers 
imagined. For the form of the pans, their globular 
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bottoms, and the distances which exist between 
them, cause them to present a comparatively small 
effectively heating surface; whereas the mass of 
masonry, in the shape of copper walls, arches, &c., 
instead of being kept as coot as possible, offer even 
a larger amount of surface for the absorption of 
the caloric than, the vessels which it is intended to 
heat. 

That this system can be continued, except at a 
great sacrifice, cannot be disputed; we should 
therefore attempt by every means in our power to 
remedy its defects. The olgect that I have prin- 
cipally had in view throughout these pages haa 
been to obtain improved results, by inculcating a 
knowledge of correct principles, rather than by the 
recommendation of new and expensive machinery. 
Pursuing the same design, we will now extend our 
inquiries as to the best way that amelioration of 
this part of the process can be attained at the 
smallest cost, and with ihe least disturbance of the 
present plant. 

The manufacture of sugar comprises three opera- 
tions, namely, defecation, evaporation, and concen- 
tration, which are so distinct from each other, both 
in the mode required to perform them, and the ob- 
jects to be attained by them, that their separation is 
indispensable. 

Evaporation has for its object the concentration of 
cane-juice to the consistence of a syrup of that 
degree of density best suited to the process which 
it has afterwards to undergo. Thus, if the syrup is 
to be filtered through animal charcoal previously 
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lo ito eoncentration into trngBit^ tbe dmsitjr whick 
is best Butted for this purpose is 27^ or 2SP Beaum^ ; 
but if this operation is not to be petformed^ tbe 
evaporaiioa jm^y be pr(^i!kged u&tii tiie syrup has 
♦cquifed a dieosity of 30^ or 9iP. 

Evaporation of cane*juice is be9t pefformed bj 
ebullition a( the ordinary aianospherto pressure. 
That degree of heat, at this stage, during whioh 
the sugar is largely diluted, when jvdkioudiy ap- 
plied, so that' the syrup may net he Exposed to it 
longw than is absolutely necessary, is always bene- 
ficial, and often essentially necessary;- for, oth«- 
wise, a larger portion of the nitrogenised matters, 
which have not been entirely remoired, would be re- 
tained, and the crystallizatioa of the si^ar would be 
lesscomf^te. 

The Qxeans required to effect these purposes, it is 
obvioiis, are of very great simplicity^ and may be at- 
tained as follows: — 

1st. By retaining the present plant, the teacbe 
being taken away, and the fire made under the 
weond copper. In this oaae th» four oeppew ebn- 
^tute the evapomting apparatus^ and we to be 
employed for that purpose exclusively. The oane- 
juice, after deftcation, is pass^ Lato the one most 
distant from the fire, and successively into the 
others, where it is to be skimmed and ladled, as at 
present, until it shall have attained, on arrival at 
the last, the density required, when it must be 
skipped either into charcoal filters, into a oistera 
placed for its reception, or into the coaoentrating ves- 
sel, as will bs described presently. 
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This amogement woald be a very great improve- 
ment upon the present plan, and it may be obtained 
without much alteration in the plant, or without any 
outlay of money beyond that which ta now required 
for keeping the copper walls in order; neyertheless 
it is in many respects still very imperfect. 1st It re- 
quires the use of megass as fuel, in consequence of 
U^e distance which the flame has to pass over. ad. 
It requires a largn quantity of fuel t^n is neeesmuy 
to produce ^be amount <^ evaporation demanded. 
And Sd. It requires the labour of four nien to ladle 
the liquor from copper to copper. 

These, I think, are reasons sufficiently satisfactory 
for advising the introduction of some other system, 
whereby those expenses would, in a great measure, 
be spared. I am, however, too well aware of tlie wsb- 
happy condition o( the colonies to expect that, for the 
present at least, any improvement which requires 
even a small outlay of money to effeet, will be gensh 
rally adopted, if the same re»xits, though at a greater 
cost, can be ol^ned by means which every estale 
aow possesses. 

^. The next alteration in the plant which I proi- 
fose, oonstsis in subatitating for the present coppass 
a large flat-bottomed vessel, made of cast-iron or cop- 
per, of an Qblong shape, with the angles rounded off, 
to protect tkeoi from the action of the fire. It should 
be divided in the centre into, two equal compartaients, 
by a metal plate containing a valve, by means of 
which the liquor may be passed from one into iiw 
other when required. 

It must be buiBg in suoh a manner, that tbe 
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flame may come into coatact with every part of 
the bottom, but be prevented from touching the 
sides. 

The dimensions of the vessel will depend upon 
the work to be performed by it. On an estate 
having three clarifiers of 300 gallons, each of 
which can be filled by the mill, and the juice boiled 
and filtered in threcK^uarters of an hour, the size 
required for the evaporating pan would be four- 
teen feet in length, seven feet in width, and 
eighteen inches in depth. Two such would be 
necessary. 

When set, the pan should be surrounded by a 
sloping border of lead, in the same way as the 
present coppers, to admit of the rise of the liquor 
during ebullition. The separation between the 
oonrpartments should be of the same elevation as 
the pan itself, so that the contents of one 43ide may 
readily overflow into the other. The skimmings are 
to be taken away when necessary, but as no Istdling 
is required, one man would be sufficient to per- 
form all the duties required by it. A large cock 
should be attached to one extremity, by which the 
syrup may be drawn off* when sufficiently concen- 
trated. 

The vessel should never be completely emptied, 
except at the close of the day. Generally, the 
quantity taken away each time will be equal to 
the contents of the clarifier, less the water lost by 
evaporation. To effect this when the juice is at 
10® Beaum6, the rate of evaporation must be 
about 200 gallons, and the quantity of syrup ob- 
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tained in consequence, 100 gallons at 27^ every three- 
quarters of an boar. 



{ 



1^ 




The above diagram will enable us to understand 
the pan more accurately than we could do, probably, 
by description only. 1. The outline of the pan. 2. 
The furuace on which it is hung. 3. The pan set 
in mason work. 

3d. The evaporating vessels may be, if it should 
be thought preferable, arranged in another manner. 
Should this plan be adopted, the apparatus will con*- 
sist of two flalrbottomed vessels, either of iron or cop- 
per (in the latter case the bottom should be made to 
curve inwards). In shape they should approach a 
square, the an^^les being rounded off; and, instead of 
being hung upon the same plane, the upper edge of 
the lower one should be on the same elevation as the 
bottom of the one above. They should be so set, that 
the fire applied to the lower one will serve to heat 
the upper one also. 

Their size should correspond with the work to 
be performed by them; and, supposing it to be the 
8ame as that given in the preceding plan, the upper 
vessel would require to be, at least, twelve feet long, 
eight feet wide, and eighteen inches deep; the lower 
one, nine feet long, eight feet wide, and eighteen in- 
ches deep. 

The clarified pane^juice is to be received by the 
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»pper vessel, and after andergoing i^ certain degree 
of evaporation, is to be transmitted to the lower 
one by means of a cock. 
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A. The cock admitting the defecated caae-juice into the upper evapo- 
rator, B. C. The lower eyaporator, with its discharging cock. 



Gay Lnssac has remarked, that liquids are more 
^»sily converted into vaponr, when in contact with 
uneven and angular surfaces, ^an wfeen (heto are 
smooth and polished. Evaporation may be greatly 
promoted, also, by increasing the extent of the 
heating surface of the vessel in which it is carried 
on. 

These facts hare been taken advantage of in the 
arts, and evaporating vessels are now frequently 
made with their bottoms corrugated, which, by in- 
creasing the heating surface, augments likewise 
their evaporating powers. A patent was taken out 
two or three years ago fw producing a siniilar 
effect, by extending from the outside of the bottoms 
xA pans, a great number of metallic studs or pro- 
jections about two and a half or three inches long. 

The evaporatipg properties of every vessel xsaj be 
greatly increased by these contrivances. I, therefore, 
4hirik that moi^ attention should be liestowed upon 
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&etn by planters in general than what has hitherto 
been dona 

It has been found that the material of which the 
evaporating yessel is composed, influences the tem- 
perature at which ebullition takes place. When a 
glass vessel is coated inside with a thin film of 
^dlao, the temperttture of water boiling within it 
has bee^ obsenred at 320^, or even higher. This 
teaches us the necessity of keeping the bottoms of 
the evaporating vessels dean^ and free from those 
deposits so frequently found adhering to the inside 
0f the coppeto. 

Steam has within the last few years been exten- 
sively employed on the Continent as the heating 
medium for evaporating the defecated juice of the 
beet^root ; indeed^ it is now the one almost exclu* 
sively employed in those countries, in all the ope^ 
mtions of this manufacture in which the action of 
heat is required. 

Tha kinds of apparatus which have been con- 
stirueted for the employment of steam, as the agent 
for procurii^ heat, have been so various as not 
even to admit of their enumeration. They may, 
however, be divided into . those which consist of 
shallow vessels with double bottoms, into the space 
between which the steam is admitted, and into 
others which are deeper, and in which a bopper 
steam pipe is introduced in the form of a coil or 
spiral. 

The evaporation which takes place in these, 
vessels is oflea eittremely rapid, and there can be 
no doubt, that in other respects they present a 
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marked superiolrity over those vetsels which are 
heated by means of the direct action of fire. These 
advantages, as far as regards the process of evapo- 
ration of cane-juice from its ordinary density, until 
it assumes the state of a syrup at 27^ or 28^ 
Beaum6, we must inquire into. 

Whatever he. the medium employed to produce 
evaporation by ebullition at the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, it is evident, that the^ liquid 
acted upon, must in every case rise to the temper- 
ature necessary for. the performance of this action. 
Steam offers no exception to the rule; but it 
enables us to effect ebullition in liquids with great 
rapidity, and at the sanae time, with less liability 
to burning than can be performed over the naked 
fire ; because it admits of the heating surface being 
increased to almost any extent, and of its being at 
the same time immersed in the fluid to be heated. 

Steam is very manageable, and admits of the 
amount of caloric applied to the liquid being regu- 
lated at pleas^ure, so that in the case before us the 
heat may be instantly withdrawn, and the evapo- 
rating vessel be converted at onee into a simple 
cistern, when we require to empty it of the syrup. 

These advantages, offered by the use of steam, 
as a means of effecting the evaporation of cane- 
juice,^ are certainly very gieatj. and on a large 
estate, requiring a new plant for the boiling-house, 
its introduction would, no doubt, in many respectB 
be very beneficial. But whether it can be intro- 
duced with real advantage into a boiling-house 
already erected, in which the plant is in perfect 
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order, and where the estate does not produce annu- 
ally 400 tons of sugar, is less certain. 

In the first place the removal of the present 
plant, and the substitution of anoth^ upon the above 
principle, would be attended with a very consider- 
able outlay ^of capital; in the second, such a change 
is not absolutely demanded, for the results obtained 
in the processes of defecation and evaporation over 
the naked fire, may, with an ordinary degree of 
care and watchfulness, be equally satisfactory; and 
lastly, the only decided advantage possessed by this 
method, is the entire removal of the heat from the 
pan when required without the trouble and annoy- 
ance of damping or drawing the fire. A very great 
advantage certainly; but will it compensate the 
capital invested for its attainment? 

Although the employment of steam possesses all 
the above advantages, it is far from being so econo- 
mical a method of producing evaporation as the 
open fire. How well soever an apparatus on this 
principle may be constructed, the loss of caloric 
will be considerable, and the consumption of fuel 
will be proportionately great. This is a serious 
drawback to the recommendation of steam, for, 
coupled with the additional expense of the plant, it 
will go far to neutralise its advantages. On those 
estates, however, where the vacuum pan is used for 
concentrating the syrups, that is, where steam is 
already in use, its extension to the other processes 
of the manufacture might be effected at so small an 
increase of expense as to render it profitable. 

Whatever be the means employed to evaporate 
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the defeeafted liquor, expedition is urgently de- 
manded, for the shorter the time that it is subjected 
to the boiling temperature, the less will be the 
risk of any of the catalytic decompositions being 
induced. 

Cleanliness in this, as in all th^ processes, should 
be strictly observed* 

The scum, as it arises in thin insulated films, 
should be removed and thrown back into the clari- 
fier, as the syrup which it retains is too pure to be 
converted with profit into rum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SILTRATIOH THBOU6H ASSHUAL CHARCOAL. 

Having, by the foregoing operations, succeeded in 
obtaining a pure and well-defecated syrup of the re* 
quired density, the colonial sugar-maker has arrived 
at that stage of his operations which corresponds 
with the first steps taken by the refiner in Europe; 
and from this point these two branches of industry 
ought to be considered identical. The former, how- 
ever, is in a position of much less difficulty and em- 
barrassment than the latter, for he has the power of 
exercising a discretionary opinion as to the extent to 
which the succeeding operations may be carried on, 
or whether it be to his interest to adopt them or not. 
He has obtained, if his efforts have been successful, 
a bright transparent syrup of the colour of pale 
sherry, capable of granulating with facility on aue 
concentration, and of forming a fine canary-coloured 
Muscovado sugar. It isf simply a matter of econo- 
my, wheth^ thiis is to be the object sought to be 
attained, or whether, by the application of additional 
care, pains, and labour, his profits may not be more 
than proportionately increased by the superiority of 
the result obtained. 

In the first case, he will at once proceed to the 
operation shortly to be described, that of concentra- 
tion ; in the second, he will follow the example of the 
10 
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refiner one step at least in his business, namely, in 
the filtration of the syrup through a bed of animal 
charcoal. 

The application of the fact, that vegetable charcoal 
possesses the property of discharging colour from 
syrups, to the purposes of art, was one of the great- 
est modifications that had taken place in the refin- 
ing of sugars up to the period of its introduction in 
1605. 

In the year 1811, it was discovered that anmal 
charcoal possessed the same power in a considerably 
greater degree, while its employment was not at- 
tended with many serious evils, which* were found 
to accompany that of the former. 

M. Derosne was, I believe, the first who caused 
the introduction of animal charcoal into the refine- 
ries of France. Some short time afterwards it was 
introduced into those of this country. 

The mode of employing this substance at first was 
as follows : — The Muscovado sugar was dissolved in 
boiling water, in such proportions as to form a solu- 
tion of about 30^ Beaum6 ; the animal charcoal, in 
the state of a very fine powder, was then added, and 
the whole was mixed together by means of an oar. 
A quantity of bullock's blood was afterwards 
thrown in, the stirring being continued. The mix- 
ture was allowed to boil for a second or two, and 
then filtered through a blanket and basket, until the 
introduction of the bag filters, when the latter were 
universally substituted for that rude and imperfect 
method. 

Some years ago M. Dumont, being struck with 
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the great augmentation of power which animal 
charcoal presents when employed as a filtering 
i^ent, and when syrups were allowed to percolate 
through layers or beds of it, after many efforts, suc- 
ceeded in constructing filters on this principle, which 
have since been in general use, and which bear his 
name. 

However employed, the action of animal charcoal 
upon impure syrup is in the highest degree extra- 
ordinary, and has never as yet been satisfaofbrily 
explained. 

The object sought on the first introduction of this 
substance into the refineries in France, was that of 
discharging colour merely ; but on being used for 
this purpose in the fiatctories of beet-root sugar, it 
was quickly perceived that it possessed other proper- 
ties equally important, and not less beneficial. Sy- 
rups treated by it were rendered crystallisable, which 
before, from their viscid character, had no disposition 
to granulate. Others that were slightly acid became 
neutral ; and those containing an excess of lime had 
this exoess removed. 

It was afterwards discovered that many of the 
bitter and aromatic principles of vegetables were 
destroyed, when infusions prepared from those sub- 
stances were filtered through beds of animar char- 
coal. Latterly the experiments of Dr. Garrod have 
shown that animal charcoal possesses still more won- 
derful properties — that it is, in fact, an antidote to 
some of the most virulent poisons of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, as prussic acid, strychnine, aco- 
nitine, &c. That gentleman has shown that when 
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solutions of any of the alcoloids are mixed >;«rith 
washed, or purified animal charcoal^ in the propor- 
tions of half a grain of the former to half an ounce 
of the latter^ the filtered liquid possesses no poison- 
ous property whatever. Vegetable charcoal pro- 
duced very little, and lampblack no effect whatever, 
in this respeet. 

The manner in which the animal charcoal acts in 
the production of these results is quite incbmpreben- 
sible. Its chemical characteristics seem to be un- 
changed, nothing appears to have been added to it 
in chemical combination, nor does any thing seem 
to have been abstracted, except those powers them- 
selves, which are however restored, either by fermen- 
tation, or by re-burning. 

If we look to its chemical composition for a solu- 
tion of the effects produced, we receive no informa- 
tion, for it consists of charcoal, 10; phosphate of 
lime and carbonate of lime, 88 ; silica and iron, in 
the state of an oxide, 2. 

Many other bodies, as chlorine, sulphurous acid, 
alumina, &c., have the power of destroying certain 
organic colouring matters; but none of them can 
discharge that colour from syrup which is induced 
by its continued exposure to a high temperature : ani- 
mal charcoal being the only agent at present known 
possessing this property. 

The beneficial results obtained by the action of 
animal charcoal on the syrup obtained from cane- 
juice, are — 1st. Decoloration, which extends both 
to the sugar and molasses. 2d. Abstraction of any 
excess of lime which it may contain. 3d. The neu- 
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taralization of any free acid. 4th. The removal of 
nitrc^enised matters. 5th. The amelioration of 
that viscid condition which inspissated cane-jaice 
frequeatlj presents. 6th. The promotion of granu- 
lation. 

It follows, therefore, that the employment of 
animal charcoal enables us to obtain a larger 
amount of sugar, and a great improvement in its 
quality. The molasses, also, in consequence of the 
lightness of their colour and their freeness from 
viscidity, are, when the syrup from which they were 
produced has been thus treated, fitted to yield in 
their turn a very superior quality of Muscovado 
sugar. 

It is, however, on the syrups obtained from the 
beet-root that the action of animal charcoal is the 
most decided, and the benefite resulting from its use 
most clearly evinced. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether, deprived of thea^istance rendered by this 
substance, that branch of industry could be pursued 
with profit. 

There has been no such urgent necessity for its 
employment in the colonial boiling*house^, which, 
coupled with the expense attendant upon its intro- 
duction, has caused its perhaps unmerited neglect 
there. But if it can be employed with economy 
^ and great benefit in the refineries in Europe, it is 
surely worth inquiry how far the same results may 
be obtained in the charcoal. 

Were animal charcoal extensively employed 
throughout the West Indies, a new branch of in- 
dustry must necessarily accompany it ; namely, that 
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of its manufacture and re-buruing. There would be 
no difiBiculties met with in this respect ^ 

There are certain varieties of charcoal, which, 
so far as regards the decoloration of syrups, pos- 
sess powers scarcely inferior to bone black- Of 
these, the one which results from the destructive 
distillation of bituminous shale is pre-eminent I 
have made many experiments with this variety of 
charcoal on syrups of different kinds^ and have in- 
variably succeeded in improving their colour to a 
very considerable degree ; but it is said not to pos- 
sess to an equal extent the property of separating 
the lime and albuminous principles. Such, it is 
probable, is the case, and the benefit derived from 
its employment in the manufacture of t)eet-root 
sugar would therefore b^ limited ; but as the syrups 
from well-defecated oane-juice contain those sub- 
stances in very minute quantities, these objections 
may not be equally applicable to them. The pro- 
perties of this substance are impix>ved by re-buna^ 
ing, and its price would not exceed the fourth of 
that of animal charcoal. 

The asphalte of Trinidad, submitted to destructive 
distillation, afifords an excellent charcoal which there 
is every reason to believe possesses considerable 
powers in discharging colour from syrup. 

Although vegetable charcoal in its ordinary state ^ 
is of little value as an agent for bleaching saccharine 
liquids, its powers in this respect may be considera- 
bly augmented by proper management 

Let 30 lbs. of it, reduced to a fine powder and 
then washed carefully in water slightly acidulated 
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with muriatic acid and afterwards with pure water, 
be mixed with 70 lbs. of claji in the form of a paste, 
and the whole be set by to dry; then let it be 
brokeo into small pieces and calcined in a close iron 
vessel at a white heat for two hours. On its with- 
drawal it must be received in covered iron boxes 
out of the contact of the air, or instantly cooled 
with aspersions of cold water, and reduced into a 
coarse powder. This forms an excellent substitute 
for animal charcoal, as it possesses considerable 
discolorating powers. 

There is also another preparation which answers 
this purpose tolerably well. Take 100 parts of 
clay, prepared as ^above, 40 parts of tar, and 500 
parts of common coal bruised very small; blend 
the whole into a uniform mass, dry in the sun, 
break it into pieces, and calcine in a retort 

Both the above preparations can be employed in 
the way of filtration only. 

Their powers, when enervated or destroyed, may 
be renewed by re-burning. 

The advantages derived from the use of animal 
charcoal in the boiling-houses of the West Indies, 
were they confined to the discharging of the colour 
from the syrups merely, would be so considerable, 
from the increased value of the products^ that it is 
surprising its introductioa has been on so limited a 
scale. Its great price as an article of commerce, 
and the labour and trouble entailed by its repeated 
calcinations, have operated, it must be admitted, as 
powerfol reasons against its more general employ* 
meat 
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If, after due evaporation, it is decided to pass the 
syrup through charcoal one of the following plans 
may be pursued : — 

Dumont's filter consists of a quadrangular pyra- 
midal vessel, made of wood, the base being upper- 
most. It has a double bottom, the upper one being 
composed of a piece of basket-work, or a perforated 
metal plate. In the space between the two is in- 
serted a cock, and a metal tube which rises to the 
same elevation as the vessel itself, also commu- 
nicates with this part of the apparatus. Upon the 
perforated false bottom a piece of flannel is spread, 
on which the animal charcoal, reduced to the state 
of a coarse powder, or in grains, and moistened 
with a little water, is carefully and evenly spread, 
until about two-thirds of the vessel is filled with it 
Over the charcoal is placed a perforated cover or a 
piece of basket-work, and the filter is fit fi^r use. 

The hot syrup is now 
poured in, and allowed to 
percolate slowly through ; 
the air and water being 
-forced onwaid by the pres- 
sure, esdape through the 
tube. On arriving within 
the space between the true 
and false bottom, the cock 
is turned, and the filtered 
vessels are about three 
two feet at the bottoQif 
Four such 
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syrup escapes. These 

feet) wide at the top^ 

and about three and a half feet deep. 

would be required to be in use in a boiling-house 
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making three hogsheads^ of sugar per diem. They 
may be employed for three or four days succes- 
sively; after that period the charcoal requires to 
be revivified. 

PeyrmCs JiUers. — ^Tfaese filters are composed of 
a series of cylindrical copper vessels, each having a 
double bottom, as those of Domon^ and being 
hermetically closed at the top. They are closely 
packed with animal charcoal, and into the upper 
part of the first vessel is introduced a pipe for the 
admission of the syrup, which is made to descend 
from a sufficient height, or which is forced in by 
means of a pump in such a manner that, from the 
pressure employed, it passes rapidly through the 
charcoal, and is received by the space between the 
two bottoms. Here it enters another pipe, which 
conveys it to the upper part of the second filter 
placed close by. Thus it continues through the 
whole series, until it is at last drawn ofif by a cock 
placed for the purpose in the last vessel. 

/^ Each of the cy- 
linders is six feet 
-7^ high, and three feet 
in diameter. Three 
of them would be 
required in a boil- 
ing-house making 
J ^^ii 1 three hogsheads a 



day. 



They act well for about five or six days. 
The charcoal is never removed from them'; but 
when ito powers require to be restored, boiling 
water is introduced for the purpose of washing 
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away as much as possible the sjrup remaining in 
the interstices. The sweet liquid which comes 
away is thrown into the evaporating vessels, while 
the filters are put into some warm place that 
fermentation may ensue. It is stated, that this 
fermentation is completely terminated after twenty- 
four or thirty-six. hours. In this way, the organic 
matters which had neutralised ^ the decolorating 
powers of the charcoal are destroyed; and to 
restore its properties nothing now is required but 
an effective washing. This is best performed by 
the injection of high-pressure steam for half an 
hour; when steajfu is not used in the boiUng-house, 
hot water must be passed through, in a continued 
stream until it comes away clear and limpid. 

These filters have answered their purpose very 
well both on the Continent and in Ljondon; but 
strange to say, they exert little actioA upon syrups 
obtained from the beet-root. They appear, how- 
ever, to be well suited for the colonies. 

The simplest, and certainly not the worst kind 
of charcoal filter, is one that can be made in a 
moment on any estate. Take a clean rum puncheon, 
and at the distance of two or three inches from 
the bottom, make a support sufficient to retain a 
piece of basket-work, corresponding in size to that 
part of the cask. Into the space between this and 
the bottom affix a cock. Fill the cask up to about 
two-thirds of its height with charcoal carefully so 
as to avoid all inequalities of surface, and cover it 
with another and similar piece 6f basket-work. 
The filter is now prepared. Introduce the hot 
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syrup gradually and cautiously until the puncheon 
is entirely full; let it remain in contact for two 
hdurs, and then turn the cock. The first portion 
of syrup that comes away will contain minute 
particles of charcoal; it should therefore be re- 
turned to the evaporating vessels. 

Four puncheons, so arranged, would be required 
for an ordinary boiling-house. The other filtering 
substances described above answer very well when 
used in this way. 

The filters should be placed as near the vessel 
or vessels employed for the evaporation of the 
cane-juice as convenient, and on an elevation 
somewhat above that of the copper wall, to ^low 
the passage of the syrup into some convenient 
receiver. They may be filled, either by a short 
barrelled force-pump or by a montejw. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONCENTRATION OF SVHVPj AS AT PRESENT PRACTISED; — IN 

A SEPARATE TEACHE. CHAUDIERE A BASCULE, BY STEAM. 

— AT A XiOW TEMPERATURE.-:— VACUUJM PAN. KNELLER's 

PAN. — GADESDEN's pan. — APPEARANCES OBSERVED WHEN 
CONCENTRATING HEALTHY SYRUP, ACID SYRUP^ ALKALINE 
SYRUP, SALINE AND VISCOUS SYRUP, AND ALBUMINOUS SYRUP. 

By the performance of the before-mentioned ope- 
rations on the cane-juice, a syrup will have been 
produced. Tlliis syrup may or may not have been 
filtered through animal charcoal. In the first case 
its density will be 27® or 28° Beaum6, being the 
degree best suited for that purpose; the relative 
amount of its constituents will be 50 parts of 
sugar and 50 parts of water in 100, and the tem- 
perature of its boiling point will be 219° or 220° 
Fahr. In the second case the density of the syrup 
will be somewhat greater, and it may conveniently 
be stated at 32® Beaum6; then the amounts of its 
sugar and water will be as 60 of the former to 40 
of the latter in 100 parts, and its boiling point 
will be 224®. 

Syrups having these degrees of density may be 
exposed for a short time to a temperature equal to 
the one above, without the occurrence of much 
injury; but if the period of its exposure be pro- 
tracted, or if its temperature be augmented (a ne- 
cessary consequence of its increasing density by a 
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continued ebullition ), changes in the composition 
of the sugar will, as formerlj shown, inevitablj 
ensue. 

These changes will be produced even in the 
purest syrups when thus treated, but they take ^lace 
more rapidly, and exist to a greater extent when the 
syrup holds in solution those organic and saline sub- 
stances which are found in cane-juice. 

For this reason the process described as evapw-a- 
Hon should now cease, and should be replaced by 
another for the purpose of continuing the inspissa- 
tion of the syrup to a point somewhat beyond that 
of its perfect saturation when boiling. Although this 
operation calinot be effected without evaporation, it 
demands the application of Some plan by which it 
may be performed with the smallest possible risk of 
the occurrence of those changes which are so liable 
to result from a high temperature. 

We have already seen that sugar is soluble in \ 
its weight of cold, and in t of its weight of boiling 
water; CQUsequently boiling syrup when thoroughly 
saturated, must deposit on cooling, I of its sugar, 
the remaining I being held in solution by the 
water. In other words, a boiling iyrup composed of 
5 lbs. of sugar, arid 1 lb. of water, will, when it be- 
comes cold, have deposited in the form of crystals 3 
lbs. of solid sugar, the other 2 lbs. being dissolved in 
the 1 lb. of water, thus constituting 3 lbs. of mother 
liquor or molasses. 

The temperature required for the ebullition of a 
syrup, consisting of 5 parts of sugar and 1 part 
of water, varies according to its purity from 238*^ 
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to ^89^ Fahr. But as it is desirable in sugar-making 
t6 carry the evaporation somewhat beyond the point 
of saturation, the temperature of the boiling syrup, 
when of the density usually required, is 240° or 242° 
and occasionally somewhat higher. 

Syrup cannot be submitted to this * temperature 
without sustaining injury. 

If we take a quantity of sugar in the state called 
crushed lumps, which is one of almost entire purity, 
and after dissolving it in an equal weight of water 
so as to form a syrup, submit it^ to evaporation in a 
flat-bottomed copper pan over a naked fire, using the 
greatest care that the bottom of the pan alone be ex- 
posed to the fire, we shall perceive that little change 
tak^s place in its appearance at first, but in a short 
time, as the liquor approaches its granulating point, 
it gradually acquires a yellowish tint, which becomes 
deeper, and assumes a reddish colour as the process 
continues. The same results tre observed if, in- 
stead of an open fire, high-pressure steam be em- 
ployed to effect the evaporation. In neither case, it 
is probable,. has the temperature of the liquid ex- 
ceeded 240®. 

In the Journal de Pharmade for 184g will be 
found an acpount of some most interesting experi- 
ments made by M. Soubieran» to illustrate the 
effect of heat on saccharine liquids. That gentle- ^ 
man exposed syrups to the action. of heat in an 
apparatus so constructed, that as evaporation went 
forward the water was returned to the sugar almost 
as soon as it was separated, and the uniform density 
of the liquid was coni^quentiiy preserve. The 
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changes produced in the sugar were tested by means 
of the polariscope, and the following results were ob- 
served: — 



Syrup, primitive rotation 


. +68" 


" after 18 hoais . 


. +54 
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The syrup now became black arid acid. It held 
suspended in it, and also deposited as a precipitate, 
a dark-brown or black powder. The sugar was en- 
tirely decomposed. In another experiment the results 
were : — 

Syrup,* primitive rotation . . +71** 

" after 18 hours . . r— 8 

«« *• -36 " . . . — 15 

The effects in this experiment were much more 
rapid, as the syrup was exposed to the heat of boil- 
ing muriate of lime. 

There is no necessity for presenting to the reader 
a detail of aEll the experiments performed. It will be 
sofficieht to state, that each of them- showed a result 
corresponding with the above. 

These results consisted, 1st. In the gradual dis- 
appearance of the cane-sugar. 2d. In its being re- 
placed by glucose or the sugar of fruits. 8d. In the 
production of a black carbonaceous powder, and for- 
mic and acetic acids. 

It was also sjiown, that these changes were prompt 
* in direct ratio to the degree of heat which the syrup 
attained, and to the state of concentration of the 
latter. 
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The presence of lime in pure syrup retarded the 
changes, but if only a very small quantity of glucose 
was foui^d combined in the syrup, lime, on the other 
hand, tended rather to hasten them. 

M. Soubieran next inquired whether these changes 
took place during the process of refining Muscovado 
sugar. With this purpose he visited an establish- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Paris, in which the 
syrups were concentrated at a low temperature {in 
vacuo). , He then discovered, that by this treatment 
the syrup underwent no change, and that the glucose 
originally contained in the Muscovado sugar passed 
entirely into the treacle. 

Another evil to be avoided in the qoncentration of 
syrups of high density, is that of caramelization or 
burning. It pciay be«aid, that by ordinary care and 
attention, the risk of producing this effect, even when 
the operation is carried on in an open vessel exposed 
to the direct action of the fire, is not great; but those 
who are acquainted with the mode of concentration 
practised in the West Indies know that this accident 
is unavoidable in those boiling-houses in which the 
common plant is in use. 

In studying this branch of our sul^ect, three cir- 
cumstances must be attended to; namely, the appa- 
ratus best suited to perform it, the kind of syrup to 
be operated upon, alid the knowledge or skill of the 
person operating. 

It is, of the highest importance, that every process 
which enters into the art of pugar-making should be 
well and completely performed; but if ther^be one 
among them to which this is more applicable than 
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to another, it is probably that of concentration. 
Fortunately, this operation haa attracted much at- 
tention, and the means devised to perform it have 
consequently been much ameliorated. 

As now conducted in the colonies, -with very rare 
exceptions, concentration is merely the last stage 
of evaporation to which the cane-juice is submitted 
in the first copper, or, as it is called, the teache. 
This vessel, like all the others which adjoin it,' is 
in form the segment of a hollow sphere ; its upper 
rim is surrounded by a lip or flanche, by which it 
is suspended over the furnace below. The mason 
work into which this flanche is inserted, is con- 
stantly in a glowing heat, so that damping or even 
withdrawing the fire is insufficient to extinguish 
the intensity of the temperature to which the syrup 
in this vessel is always exposed. 

By such an arrangement concentration may, it 
is true, be effected with considerable rapidity, but 
never without inducing great loss both in the 
quantity of sugar produced and also in its quality. 

The, amount of loss from this cause alone it 
would be diflicult to estimate with accuracy, indeed 
it varies much in the different colonies, but it may 
with safety be estimated at 10 per cent. 

In Barbadoes an attempt has been made to re- 
medy many of the evils arising from the uction of 
intense heat upon the contents of the teache, and 
with some success. It consists merely in diminish- 
ing the size of the vessel, so that by increasing the 
number of skips in a given time, the syrup, from the 
shorter time required for its sojourn in the vessel, 
11 
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is less liable to change thaa it would be were the 
vessel larger and the skips less frequent. 

I have, when speaking of evaporation, shown the 
necessity of removing the teache from the other 
coppers, and of entirely separating from each other 
two operations which cannot be performed simul- 
taneously. I have now merely to add, that this is 
indispenscAIe. 

The colonial sugar-boiler does well in exercising 
his judgment upon the propriety of adopting or 
rejecting new schemes, a new plant, or new ma- 
chinery ; but he certainly can have little judg- 
ment to exercise if be continue much longer the 
present method of concentration in a spherical 
pan placed over the same fire that heats the other 
coppers. 

It would be useless to enumerate all the evils 
that thence arise, for they are too well known, 
and too generally admitted to require it; our 
time will be better occupied in trying to obviate 
them by means as simple and at a cost as small as 



The first improvement upon the present method, 
therefore, consists in placing the teache over a 
. separate fire, and in giving it a slight modification 
of formv In the latter respect, it should be a cir- 
cular vessel about 45 inches in diameter, and 14^ 
or 15 inches in depth, the bottom of which should 
be slightly convex, that is, arched upwards; and 
it may be supplied with a cock for drawing off the 
syrup when duly concentrated. 

The bottom alone should be exposed to the fire, 
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and to accelerate the operation^ this part may be 
corrugated or studded with metallic knobsy as be- 
fore described. 

The fireplace may also be modified with advan- 
tage, and probably such a plan as the one indicated 
by the accompanying diagram would be found well 
suited for the purpose; it is copied from Mr. Porter's 
work on the sugar-cane. 




By this arrangement, the heat is more equal* 
ly distributed over the bottom of the pan, in 
consequence of the products of combustion being 
obliged to pass through the different openings 
into the flue, previously to their escape into the 
chimney. 

The teache, so fitted, resembles somewhat the 
concentrating pan of the refiner of bygone days. 
We can by its means modify the heat applied, 
without interfering with the evaporation going oa 
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in the other vesselsi and the bottom atone being 
exposed to the fire, there is much less risk of char- 
ring or burning the sugar than in the method now 
in use. 

Some years ago a coneentratiag vessel of a pecu- 
liar shape was much in use in the refineries and 
sugar houses in France. From the %vaj in which 
its contents were evacuated, it was called a , chanir 
diire a bascuk. It was a shallow pan, having a 
mouth-piece or spout, and resembled, in shape 
somewhat a common coal-skuttle. 

It was placed upon, but not fixed into, the ma- 
son work of the furnace; it was however attached 
to it, anteriorly, by means of an iron bolt, in such 
a manner, that a certain motion was permitted 
around this point To the back part was fixed a 
rope, which passed over a pulley, by which means 
the vessel could be tilted up, and its contents 
poured into any receiver. 

The furnace on which it was placed rese^lbled 
in principle the one last described. 

The superiority which this pan presents over 
the former consists in the facility by which its 
contents are removed from the action of the fire at 
the time of skipping. It has never, I believe, been 
in use in this country ; and even in France, where 
it was once' extensively employed, it has been^ 
entirely superseded by more im[Hroved inventions. 

Steam has been of late very generally used on 
the Continent, as a means of concentrating the 
syrups from the beet-root by ebullition under ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure. 
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The various kinds of apparatus that have been 
constructed oa this principle are far too numerous 
to mention, and the greater number have ahready 
fallen almost into oblivion. Those which have 
best succeeded ocnmsted of pans of different fisrms, 
into which the steam was introduced either by a 
false bottom or by a spiral tube. The latter mode 
is preferable, 

A coBoentrating vessel on this plan, when well 
constructed, evaporates with very great rapidity. 
Its employment, also, is necessarily unaccompanied 
either by charring or the production of caramel 
from sudden or intense heat; for the heating sur- 
face is immersed in the liqnid to be heated, and is 
never of a temperature sufficiently high to produce 
its immediate decomposition. For these reasons 
concentrating vessels of this kind have been most 
strongly recommended. 

But we must remember that the temperature is 
equally as high in syrnps which are caused to boil 
by means of steam, as in those in which this action 
is produced by immediate contact with the fire, 
and that in syrup of high density this temperature 
is sufficient to convert a large portion of the sugar 
into glucose in a short space of time. 

So far as I can learn, the introduction of these 
^vessels into the colonies has not been attended with 
any considerable success ; which, coupled with the 
want of adequate skill to repair the apparatus when 
out of order, has operated against their more gene* 
ral employment. 
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Indeed, an injury to the steam pipe sufficilsnt to 
allow the smallest possible escape of steam of high 
pressure into the syrup would be followed by 
results far more injurious than what daily occur in 
the common teache from the application of the fire 
of the furnace. 

Should the proprietor of a sugar estate be de- 
sirous of using high-pressure steam in his boiling- 
house, it must be better worth his while to do so 
at once judiciously and effectively, by combining it 
with the advantages derived from a diminished 
atmospheric pressure, although at a somewhat 
greater cost. I 

I cannot, therefore, recommend this description 
of teache; for the advantages which it offers over 
the chaudiere i bascale, or even over a well-con- 
structed copper vessel placed upon its own furnace, 
are not on the whole balanced by its greater cost 
in the first instance, the increased expense atten- 
dant upon its application subsequently, and by the 
additional trouble and labour incurred by its intro- 
duction into a boiling-house for the accomplish- 
ment of so partial an object. 

By the above methods the concentration of the 
syrup is effected by an active ebullition under the 
entire pressure of the atmosphere, consequently at j 
a temperature so high, that the operation must be A 
carried on with great rapidity, otherwise the sugar 
would receive great injury, although that produced 
by charring or burning would be obviated. 

To prevent the occurrence of the evils arising 
from a high temperature, Mr. Howard, in the year 
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1819, took out a patent for concentrating saccharine 
liquids ** in vacuo.*^ 

It is well known that liquids boil at a temperature 
inversely proportionate to the pressure exerted on 
their surfaces. If we take a Florence flask contain^ 
ing a little water^ and hold it over the flame of a 
spirit lamp until the water boils and the steam escapes 
freely, then suddenly remove the lamp and cork the 
flask carefullyi it will be perceived that the water 
will cease to boil, but that on plunging the flask sud- 
denly into cold water, ebullition will recommence, 
and that it will again cease on holding the flask over 
the lamp. In this experiment the air is driven out 
of the flask by the steam, which forms an atmo- 
sphere of its^own in the upper part of it. When the 
flask is corked and plunged into the water the steam 
is condensed, a vacuum is formed, and the water 
begins again to boil, because the pressure has been 
removed from its surface. 

Mr. Howard took advantage of this fact, and 
reduced the experiment to practical utility. For 
the purpose he had in view he invented an appa- 
ratus * consisting of a globular copper vessel, in- 
closed within an iron or copper jacket, ^nd between 
the two steam was introduced to heat the syrup 
contained within the former, which was the boiler 
^r concentrator. To this was affixed a tube for 
the escape of the vapour as it arose, which was 
condensed by a jet of water introduced for the pur- 
pohc. An air-pump was likewise attached to form 
the vacuum in the first instance, and afterwards to 
get rid of the condensed vapour. 
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Many improvements have been added to the origi- 
nal design of Howard, but the principle ha$ always 
been' retained. The essential ameliorations, how- 
ever, may be confined to two — the heating of the 
syrup by a long coil of steam piping introduced into 
the interior of the pan, and the condensation of the 
vapour, and its ultimate escape by means of an ex- 
tensive metallic worm, kept cool by the continued 
pQuring of an artificial rain. 

I cannot enter into a description of all the modi- 
fications that Ihis method of concentrating has 
been made to undergo. That information can be 
much better supplied by any bf the large copper- 
smiths, who are in the habit of manufacturing the 
various kinds of apparatus applied to the manufac- 
ture of sugar. 

Every vacuum pan should be furnished vtrith a 
thermometer to point out the temperature to which 
the syrup contained within it is exposed, and a 
barometer to measure the amount of exhaustion rpro- 
duced in the. vessel. It is customary to consider 
this exhaustion as a force, and to describe its degree 
by the number of inches that the mercury ifi the 
tube rises to, less than would be produced by the 
pressure of the atmosphere at the time. For in- 
stance, if the pressure of the atmosphere be equal to 
30 inches, while that within the partially exhausted A 
concentrator be equal to 3 inches only, it i^ usually 
said that an aipount of vacuum or exhaustion has 
been obtained equal to 27 inches of mercury, that 
being the difference of pressure exerted in tiie re- 
spective cases. 
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There is no mode of coocentrating sjrape at 
present known whic)i offers advantages equal to 
those of the vacuum pan, when well constructed 
and in good working order. For to a very large 
heating surface resulting from the steam jacket and 
the extent of steam pipe, inserted in the interior of 
the vessel in the manner of a closely packed spiral, 
is added the greatly increased evaporating pow^r 
caused by the diminished pressure on the surface of 
the liquid. 

It has been proved that for every tV of &n in<^l^ 
that the barometer rises* or falls, there is a corre- 
sponding rise or fall of the boiling point of water 
equal tOiV^fi^ of a degree, and consequently that 
where that fall is equal to 27 inches, the boiling 
point of water, ini^tead of being at 212^, must be at 
164'fi^. Under such circumstances a rapid concen- 
tration of cane syrup can be effected at a tempera- 
ture ranging between that point and 180^ Fahr., and, 
as the experiments of M. Soubieran have shown, 
without the accompaniment of any change in the 
chemical composition of the sugar. 

This plan of concentrating syrup embraces the 
two conditions essential to the successful perform- ^ 
ance of the operation, namely, rapidity and a low 
temperature. 
^ Unfortunately its general adoption, that is, its in- 
troduction on every estate, will for ever be impossi- 
ble, in consequence of the great outlay required for 
the purchase of the apparatus, the skill required for 
its management, its liability to get out of order, and 
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the neeessLty of more efficient workmen for its re- 
pairs, than are as yet to be found in the colonies. 
The first of these objections is not so applicable to 
large estates as it is to small ones, as they offer a 
larger scope for getting the return of an adequate 
interest oh the money so invested ; and in such a 
case the others would be overcome by the necessity 
which would arise of obtaining that knowledge from 
abroad which is not to be had at home, were there 
an urgent demand for its supply. 

There can be no doubt that, on those estates which, 
from their extent and the fortunate position of their 
owners, will admit of the sinking a capital sufficient 
to obtain the Vacuum apparatus, in conjunction 
with steam defecating and evaporating vessels, and 
a powerful and well-constructed mill, the ameliora- 
tions which would result, both in the quantity and 
the quality of the products, obtained under a pru- 
dent and intelligent management, would fully com- 
pensate the expense incurred ; but how few are the 
estates wliich at the present time are in such fortu- 
nate circumstances ! 

Some years ago Mr. Kneller patented an invention 
for concentrating saccharine and other liquids. The 
apparatus consisted of a pan, into which were intro- 
duced a number of pipes for the purpose of convey- 
ing air into the liquid to be evaporated. The air 
was forced through the pipes by means of bellows 
or any other blowing contrivance. 

M. Brame Chevallier effected considerable im- 
provements in this plan, by substituting high-pres- 
sure steam for the naked fire as a heating medium, 
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and hoty or rather dry air, for the cold and humid air 
of the atmosphere. 

This method of concentrating syrup has been in 
nse both in England and in France, although now 
discontinued in both countries. 

The operation was rapid, and the temperature was 
preserved between 180^ and 190^. It is probable 
that if the vacuum pan had not been known, and in 
general employment at the time, the introduction 
of this plan would have met with greater encourage- 
ment. I 

But the results obtained by the latter were not 
equal to those of the former, while its first cost was 
little inferior, and its waking expenses, &c., were 
quite as great 

Mr. Augustus Gadesden, one of the most intelli* 
gent sugar refiners of London, introduced, some 
months since, to the notice of the West India pro^ 
prietary body resident in the metropolis, a plan for • 
concentrating syrup at a low temperature over the 
open fire, and at the ordinary pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. 

This gentleman's apparatus consists of an iron 
or copper pan, having nearly the form of the half 
of a hollow cylinder, in which is placed a drum or 
wheel adapted to the shape of the vessel, and 
Nbrmed of a number of metal rods, so arranged that 
the evaporating surface given to the syrup is in- 
creased as much as possible. The wheel, half its 
circumference being immersed in the liquid, is kept 
constantly revolving; so that by exposing fresh 
portions of the heated syrup to the a ;tion of the 
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atmossphere at each succeediog revolution, the eva- 
poration of the aqueous particles is rendered uiore 
rapid than it otherwise would be while the tempera 
ture iS: at the saoie time in a corresponding degree 
reduced. 

The time required to take ofif a skip in a pan con- 
taining one ton of sugar varies from two and a half 
to four hoursi and the temperature of the syrup varies 
from 150<> to 180^. 

From the principles on which this method of con- 
centration are based, it is evident that its success- 
ful working will depend upon the degree of dryness 
of the atmosphere, and on the rapidity with which 
the air passes over the surface of the syrup. The 
apparatus should therefore always, when it is prac- 
ticable, be placed at the windward side of the boil- 
ing-house, at all events it should be beyond the influ- 
ence of the vapours which arise from the evaporating 
vessels. 

I used a small concentrating vessel of this de- 
scription in the island of Madeira. The time re- 
quired for taking off a strike containing fourteen 
moulds of fifty pounds each was two hours, and 
two hours and a half. The results were highly 
satisfactory; the temperature never exceeded 160^. 
It has also been in operation during two crops in 
Berbice, where its success appears to have answered ^ 
every expectation formed of it. Such, however, 
has not been the case in the trials made of it in 
Barbadoes, for accounts from that island state that 
it occasioned a considerable amount of froth, and 
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that the time occupied in taking off a skip was longer 
than was contemplated. 

In Berbice the pan was worked by an intelligent 
boiler man sent out from this country for the pur- 
pose; in the latter instance its management was in- 
trusted to the sugar-boilers of the oolony. 

The frothing no doubt was owing to the incom- 
plete defecation of the cane-juice, and the noh- 
separation of the whole of the albuminous prin- 
ciples; if so, the addition of a drachm or two of 
washed butter would in all probability have proved 
a remedy. 

In the prospectus it is stated, that this method of 
concentration is not intended to supersede the 
vacuum process; but that it is recommended as a 
cheap and valuable substitute for it on estates where, 
owitig to its high price, the latter cannot be intro- 
duced with ^vantage. 

The great simplicity of its construction and its 
easy management certainly recommend this pan, 
if it is found in other respects to answer equally well 
^ the purposes proposed. 

In whatever vessel the concentration may be 
performed, it is an operation which always requires 
considerable skill and ability to conduct properly. 
It is in this stage of the manufacture that the 
benefits derived from the careful defecation and 
evaporation of the cane-juice will be evinced; for 
the difl9.culties will be slight, if those operations 
have been efficiently performed, compared with 
those which are certain now to arise if negligence 
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/ carelessness have been evinced in the antecedent 
,^tages. 

When concentration is performed at a high tern* 
perature, that is, by ebullition under the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, whether the heating medium 
be the naked fire or high-pressure steam, our prin- 
cipal object ought to be to arrive ^X'^^ proof ^^ with as 
little delay as possible. This should likewise be 
our object when the operation is performed at a 
much lower temperature; but in the latter case 
. expedition is not of such extreme importance, and 
we therefore have it in our power to induce crystal- 
lization of the sugar simultaneously with the concen- 
tration of the syrup. 

The term ^^proqf^ is applied to certain appear- 
ances which indicate that the syrup has arrived at 
the degree of concentration required for the deposi- 
tion of at least i of the quantity of sugar which it con- 
tains. It is obvious that these appearances will be 
modified according to the purity or impurity of the 
syrup and its stages of concentration. 

When the cane-juice is of a healthy character, 
and when all the preceding operations have been 
well performed, the following appearances are ob- 
served during its concentration in the open pan. 
The boiling syrup is clear and transparent, it does 
not mount or rise in foam or froth, the ebuUitioo/'^ 
is quick and sharp, the bubbles succeeding each 
other with rapidity, and bursting as they arise. As 
the inspissation advances, the syrup is seen to run 
from the edge of the skimmer in a thin broad sheet, 
which separates as if it were cut sharply off with a 
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pair of scissors, and never hangs down in long ad- 
hesive strings; ^it commuhicates to the eye the 
sensation of being a sharp, short, crispy fluid pos- 
sessing little tenacity or viscidity, and the sound of 
its ebullition communicates to the ear a similar 
idea. 

On taking a very small quantity of syrup as it 
approaches proof between the forefinger and thumb, 
and permitting it to remain until sufficiently cool, 
we shall perceive on separating these parts from 
each other, — 1st, that it divides into two small 
portions or drops, the lower one of which, attached 
to the thumb, is larger than that adhering to the 
finger ; 2d, that the portions become pretty nearly 
equal, and their divisi n is effected by a wider 
separation of the finger and thumb; 3d, on a 
separation to the extent of half an inch, a slight 
column of syrup is produced which remains for an 
instant, and then breaks at its inferior extremity; 
4tb, a thin thread is produced on a somewhat 
wider separation, and on breaking the extremity 
curls up in the form of a hook, and gradually re- 
tracts to the portion which remains on the finger; 
5th, on a still wider separation the thread on break- 
ing is so thin as to be scarcely perceptible at its 
lower end, which is drawn upwards in the form of a 
^xcorkscrew. 

If the concentration be carried a little beyond this 
point, the thread when broken does not retract upon 
itself 

The thermometer, as the inspissation proceeds, 
will indicate a temperature from 236^ to 242^; |md 
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the proportion of water contained in the syrup will 
be, in the instances denoted by Nos. 1 and 2, 16 
parts in 100, while in the 5th it will be less than 
10 parts in 100. 

The latter is the highest proof that can with 
safety be given to syrups by concentration over 
the fire ; in the colonial boihng-bouses the propor- 
tion of water is rarely reduced below 12 per 100- 

When concentration is performed at a low tem 
perature, the amount of water may be very much 
diminished, indeed it mny be entirely dissipated, 
and the sugar may be obtained in a perfectly dry 
state. 

It is not, however, judicious so to do; and the 
best jpoint that the sugar-boiler should seek to ob- 
tain is that in which the relative amounts of sugar 
and water are as 90 to 10. In this case the amount 
of crystallised sugar obtained will be 70 lbs., and 
that of molasses 30 lbs., in every 100 lbs. It may \ 
frequently happen that this point will be too high, i 
and that a better result may be obtained by allow- I 
ing the concentrated syrup to be a little more free. 

There appears to be an opinion pretty generally 
received, that by ^'boiUng stiff" at a low tempera- 
ture there is considerable economy in fuel, time, 
and labour, and that the extract obtained is greater. 
This is an error ; for in all these respects the resuM 
are much the same, whether the operation be a 
continuous one, or whether it be conducted twice 
or thrice over. 

I mean, that if, after having obtained as much 
of the sugar as is produced l>y a primary crystalli- 
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zatioQ of the syrup, we submit the mother liquor 
which escapes to a second concentration and crystal- 
lization, the quantity of fuel will not be increased, 
the time required for the effective drainage or curing 
will be shorter, and the labour will be to a very small 
degree only augmented, whilst the amount of extract 
will be equally great, and its marketable value will 
be higher. 

There is also another object which the sugar- 
boiler attempts to obtain while concentrating syrup 
at a low temperature; namely, the simultaneous 
production of the crystallization of the sugar. This 
should always be effected, if possible. For this pur- 
pose, the operation should commence upon a com- 
paratively small quantity of syrup. The pan should 
be filled only to one-third of its capacity, syrup being 
slowly added as* the evaporation of its water pro- 
ceeds, until incipient granulation commences, which 
is known by the appearance of sparky that is, the 
reflection of a ray of light from an incipient granule 
exhibited in the syrup when drawn between the fin- 
ger and thumb. 

When spark is perceived, a fresh charge of syrup 
is to be added, and the concentration should be 
pushed until a portion of the sugar is crystallised. 

The supply of syrup should be continued (but 
Mlways in small quantities at a time, care being taken 
that the grain, having once formed, is not re-dis- 
solved), until the pan is sufficiently full, when the 
skip must be taken off, should it in the opinion of 
the boilerman be duly concentrated. 

The judicious performance of this operation re» 
12 
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quires both practice and skilli neither of which can 
be acquired from any written description. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to cane- 
syrups of good quality, and which have been pro- 
perly defecated and evaporated. But how fre- 
quently does it happen that syrups are found to 
have a very different character from the above, and 
to offer other appearances during their concentra- 
tion! 

Acid Syrups may arise from many causes : 1st, 
from disease or injury in the canes; 2d, from the 
incipient souring of the cane-juice; 3d, from the 
deficient quantity of lime employed in defecation, 
&rC. From whatever cause the acidity may have 
arisen, syrups of this kind generally want transpa- 
rency, and their dimness or muddiness increases as 
the evaporation goes forward, lliey boil tolerably 
freely at first, but as their density increases the 
ebullition is less brisk, and the colour becomes some- 
what darker. The latter is more remarkably the 
case during concentration, when this operation is 
effected at a high temperature; but if it be con- 
ducted in vacuOf or by other means which permit 
of its performance at a temperature of 160° or 170^ 
the colour is little heightened. When t;his evil 
exists <mly in a moderate degree the sugars have a 
light colour, but the grain is small, and they do no)4i 
cute quickly. The molasses are more abundant than 
the point to which concentration has been carried 
would indicate, and their crystalliization is often dif- 
ficult to effect 

The remedy for this condition of the syrup would 
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be the addition of a little lime-water daring the eva- 
porating process ; bat its prevention in the first place, 
and where that is impracticable (if it ever be), the 
neutralization of the acid in the clarifiers should be 
effected. 

AUcaUne Syrups may be caused by the too abun- 
dant addition of lime to the cane-juice, either in 
the clarifiers or afterwards. When this evil exists 
in a moderate degree only, the injurious conse- 
quences may be confined to the production of too 
dark a colour in the syrup, and in the sugar ob- 
tained from it The grain of sugar produced firom 
such syrup is generally good, and the molasses 
separate readily. 

When the excess of lime has been very great, 
or when this substance has been employed so as to 
completely neutralise cane-juice in which the lactic 
acid fermentation has commenced, the syrup during 
concentration ivill probably present features resem- 
bling those which are observed in what may be 
called — 

Sahne and Viscid Syrups.-^This state of the sy- 
rup results from many causes, which have been 
explained in the first part of the book. Any thing, 
in fact, which causes an unusual excess of the 
saline constituents in the cane-juice, as their ab- 
sorption from the soil or their formation by the 
addition of lime to neutralise cane-juice which has 
become sour, or whatever may establish the viscous 
fermentation in this fluid, must be so regarded. 
When thus affected, the concentration of the syrup 
at a high temperature is often impracticable. It is 
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vi$cid| gummy, and adhesive, running from the 
ladle or edge of the skimmer in long strings. 

Its ebullition is very irregular and very slow; 
the bubbles ^eem to traverse half the surface of 
the liquid before they burst ; they appear like large 
adhesive blisters, which not unfrequently collapse, 
and for a moment leave the heated mass in a state 
of repose. I once witnessed a syrup of this kind 
burst into flame from the fire under the teache 
being urged with a hope of expediting the concen- 
tration. _ . 

The duga^s produced are dark, heavy, clammy, 
and deliquescent. Occasionally their granulation 
will not take place at all. 

Syrups of this kind demand concentration at a 
low temperature ; it is the only means by which 
can be obtained from them a remunerating quan- 
tity of a marketable extract. 

AVmminous Syrups. — From imperfect defecation 
a small quantity of albumen and caseine may re- 
main dissolved in the syrup ; and for reasons 
already explained, this may be caused either by 
the presence of an acid or an alkali. 

Albuminous syrups always produce du/ing their 
evaporation and concentration a large quantity of 
froth, which rises faster than the skimmer can take 
away, and is often the source of considerable ao^ 
noyance. The addition of a small quantity of butter 
or sweet oil will generally cause the froth to dis- 
appear, as if by magic, and the rest of the opera- 
tion to go on favourably. The presence of the 
small quantity of this substance sufficient to elSfect 
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the purpose is not injarious; on the contrary, it 
seems to &cilitate the process of curing. 

It occasionally happens, that after due concen- 
tration the syrup, instead of showing a disposition 
to granulate, assumes the appearance of a semi* 
fluid substance of great tenacity and adhesiveness, 
such as we may suppose would be produced by a 
mixture of equal parts of mucilage and sugar. 

The term "^wiear*' is applied by sugar-refiners to 
syrups of this kind. 

It is a condition not confined to impure syrups 
only, but it likewise occasionally occurs in those of 
the greatest purity. It takes place, however, much 
more frequently in the former, particularly in those 
which contain a large quantity of saline matters, as 
in green syrups, molasses, &c. 

The real nature of smear is not known. It pro- 
bably depends, upon some electro-chemical change 
excited in the molecules of the sugar during the 
process of concentration ; but which, however, is 
not permanent, for syrups thus affected will, if left 
to themselves for some time, gradually* become 
more and more crystalline ; or if they be diluted 
by the addition of a little water, and be again con- 
centrated,, gr&nulation will ensue, as if nothing had 
previously happened. Generally their exposure in 
^heater for a short time to such a temperature as 
will preserve their fluidity is suflScient to destroy 
this character, and to restore the crystalline powers 
of the sugar. 

Before commencing another chapter, I must 
remind the sugar-Loiler that whether he concent 
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trates his syrups highly or the rererse, that is, to a 
point that indicates the amount of water at less 
than ten per cent, or to one that shows this quantity 
to be somewhat greater than twelve per cent ; ia 
other words, where the molasses will be less than 
thirty per cent., or greater than thirty-six per cent, 
be must not lose sight of the process which is to 
succeed, and to the effective performance of which 
the syrup, during concentration, ought to be 
adapted ; namely, the complete separation of the 
mother liquor, or molasses, from the sugar with 
facility and despatch. 

I believe that this point has not been sufficiently 
attended to by the persons in charge of the few 
vacuum pans which are at present in operation in 
the colonies. It is probably owing to this cause 
that the sugars hitherto produced by that apparatus 
evince, by their clamminess and stickiness, the im- 
perfect curing which they have undei^one, and 
which either diminishes their marketable value, 
or demands an expensive process of liquoring to 
remedy. 

N. B. The foregoing calculations it may perhaps 
be necessary to state are based upon the supposition 
that syrup is composed of sugar and water only. 
But when foreign substances are likewise . present, 
as is the case when the syrup is obtained immedj^ 
ately from cane-juice, some allowance must be made 
for the disturbing action produced by them, and 
which will be in direct ratio to their amount The 
changes produced in the cane-juice during the 
various operations to which it is submitted when 
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conducted as they at present are, wtU likewise 
cause other deviations from the rule. Thus we ge- 
nerally find that the quantity of sugar is less, and 
that of the molasses greater, than the amount of 
water contained in the syrup is sufficient to account 
for. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.^POTTING. — METHOD AT PRESENT PURSUED. 

INJURIOUS CONSEQUENCES RESULTING FROM. THEORY OF 

CRYSTALLIZATION. POTTING IN MOULDS. — IN CASES OB 

BOXES. — IN HEATER. IN PNEUMATIC PAN* 

In the manufacture of sugar as at present pursued 
in the colonies, the syrup, after its due concen- 
tration in the teache, is passed directly into the 
coolers. This operation is denominated " shipping^^ 
or " strikingj'^ and is effected either by ladling, or 
by means of a copper skipper, a vessel so adapted 
in shape as to fit the interior of the teache, and to 
admit at once the contents of that vessel through a 
valve made for that purpose. The skipper when 
charged is rapidly raised by a crane, and it is sup- 
posed, that the great injury which the sugar is apt 
to undergo at this particular time, owing to the 
intense heat operating upon a highly inspissated 
syrup, is thus in a great measure prevented. 

The coolers usually employed are shallow wooden 
troughs, varying in size from five to ten feet in . 
length, and from three to five feet in width, butii)^ 
depth they never exceed one foot or sixteen inchesr 
In some of the islands these vessels are made of 
copper, but with what object I am ignorant. 

Two skips at least, and usually several, are shot 
into each cooler, where they are allowed to remain 
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until granulatioa has commenced, and until the 
saccharine mass has acquired sufficient solidity to 
permit of its transportation to the hogshead, with** 
out risk of its leaking entirely into the molasses 
cistern. 

During its sojourn in the cooler, the hot and 
inspissated syrup is occasionally stirred about for 
the purpose of mixing together the different skips, 
and to obtain throughout them a uniform tempo* 
rature, in other words, to reduce them to the tem- 
perature of the surrounding atmosphere, with as 
little delay as possible. If such have been the mo- 
tives which have caused the planter hitherto to 
treat his concentrated syrups in this manner, as- 
suredly he could have devised no plan better suited 
to obtain his ends, for the position of the coolers in 
the boiling-house exposes their contents to the 
strong gusts of wind which are admitted on all 
sides into the building, and the shallowness of 
these vessels causes the heated syrup which they 
contain to present a very large surface to the cool-* 
iDg influence of the atmosphere. 

By pursuing this, plan, the inspissated syrup is 
most effectually and rapidly coo&J; and as at the 
state of concentration to which it has been pre- 
viously brought it contains a quantity of sugar 
^ more than sufficient for its saturation, the latter is 
deposited in an amorphous or semi-crystalline state, 
and diffused through the chilled and viscid mo- 
lasses. 

The half-crystallised sugar ^ and the mother 
liquor or molasses being thus blended together^ 
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form a doughy and homogeneous mass which is 
cured with difficulty, and presenting in the sugar 
obtained an imperfect crystallization, which is de- 
nominated by refiners false grains. Moreover, that 
portion of the molasses which escapes carries with 
it a large quantity of sugar, while -that which 
remains adheres to each small particle of sugar 
with great tenacity, and is there retained by a kind 
of capillary attraction. 

We see, therefore, that by pursuing the system 
now in use the coaling of the syrup is promoted, 
but its crystallization and perfect curing are pre- 
vented. 

When the mass of sugar and molasses has be- 
come sufficiently cooled, it is dug out of the cooler, 
shovelled into a bucket or some other vessel, carried 
into the curing-house, and then thrown into the 
hogshead as if it were so much manure, where it 
remains until the driiinage of the molasses is suf- 
ficiently complete to admit of its shipment To 
assist the cooling process the curing-house is 
generally open to windward, and it is not unfre* 
quently kept as cool as possible* 

Had the planter intended to convert the cane- 
juice into dough or bird-lime, he could scarcely 
have invented a more successful method of accom- . 
plishing his purpose, but to obtain sugar a mor^ 
ill-judged method, or one more defective in prin- 
ciplCr could not be employed. 

Ck)ncentrated cane-juice, even when in a state 
of the greatest purity, always contains a certaia 
amount of saline matters, more or less soluble, 
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whi^, by their oombinio^^^ with sugar, form highly 
deliquescent compounds^ ' 

Whatever may be the reason, cane-juice is at 
present seldom admitted into the clarifiers free 
from a small admixture with lactic acid, which 
demands the employment of a larg^ quantity of 
lime for its neutralization. 

Generally an excess of lime remains in the syrup, 
its separation not having been effected by the use 
of filters. In this way the quantity of saline mat* 
ter is pretematurally increased. 

Cane-juice likewise contains a considerable quan- 
tity of a . highly hygroscopic organic substance, 
which I have called the deliquescent matter of 
Hervey. 

These substances are not crystallisable, and were 
the concentrated syrup treated in a proper manner 
they would quickly separate from the sugar, and 
pass away in solution in the mother liquor. But 
by pursuing the present system all the eoQstituents 
of the cane-juice are bound up together and form 
a homogeneous, pasty, and semi-crystalline mass, 
in which the vinous fermentation is sooner or later 
established. 

The result is as might, a priori^ be imagined. 
The sugar being bound up with these foreign sub- 
^ stances gradually melts away like ice in warm 
weather. The drainage, which is seen issuing on 
all sides from the hogshead, does not consist merely 
of the mother liquor, that is, of the sugar held in 
solution by the water retained in the syrup, and 
the uncrystallisable and deliquescent saline bodies 
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above mentioaed, but it is formed by the gradual 
melting of the entire contents of the cask — a 
bodily wasting away of the product of all our 
labours. 

Thus a hogshead containing 200 imperial gallons 
of concentrated syrup will weigh about 2860 lbs. 
net, which ought to produce, if the manufacture had 
been properly conducted, 2000 lbs. of good sugar 
and 860 lbs. of molasses, deliverable in England, 
but which usually gives only 16S0 lbs. of an im- 
perfectly crystallised extract, and 660 lbs. of mo- 
lasses, the remainder being the loss sustained by 
leakage, &c. From the 1680 lbs. of sugar, when it 
has been submitted to a process of refining, rarelj 
more than 75 per cent, of crystallised sugar is 
obtained in the form of loaves, lumps, pieces, and 
bastards; there being 20 per cent, of uncrystal- 
Usable treacle and 5 per cent. loss. 

This enormous loss in crystallisec:! product, it is 
true, is not caused exclusively by the improper 
system of potting now pursued ; it is caused in part 
by other errors also, committed in the antecedent 
stages of the manuietctore. But it is to the former 
cause alone that the slow and imperfect drainage, 
the loss io weight occurring daring the voyage 
home, the leakage of part of the crystallisable 
sugar, and the retention of the saline and othei^ 
yncrystallisable matters, the presence of which is 
so injurious to the sugar, are owing. 

It is said that the colonial sugar-boiler, in pur- 
suing the present method of potting and skipping, 
only follows the example of the sugar refiner of 
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former years, who skipped his sjrap when su^* 
ficiefttly concentrated into a cooler, where it re* 
mained (being stirred occasionally with an oar) 
until crystallization was established. There is, 
however, no parallel between the two cases. It 
wts the business of the refiner to form his sugar 
into loaves and lumps; and it was necessary that 
they should be compact, and present a uniformity 
of griun. He was therefore compelled to skip his 
concentrated syrup into some vessel which would 
permit of its being stirred or moved about during 
the time that granulation was commencing. Bat 
be took every care that the syrup should not be 
chilled, and while still in a fluid state he poured it 
into the moulds in which the granulation was. com- 
pleted. Had he acted as the planter now does, the 
sugar would not have drained, the after processes 
would have been accomplished with difficulty, and 
would have been attended with a heavy loss. 

Of all the branches into which the manu&cture 
of sugar is divided, none admit of being so oasily 
reformed as tbet)ne before us; but here, as else- 
where, a knowledge of the principles which should 
guide us in its performance is essential. 

When the syrup has arrived at that point rf 
concentration which is desirable, the next objects 
^ to be attained are, Ist, as large an amount of crys- 
tallization as possible; 2d, as distinct and perfeqt 
a crystallization as possible ; and 3d, as a result of 
the two former, an easy separation of the molasses. 

Crystallization may be considered as a variety 
of the attractive force by which particles of similar 
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matter are dra^n together, and are then so a^ 
ranged that the whole puts on some regular and 
determined form; so that it not infrequently hap- 
pens that by a merely external examination of this 
form or crystal, its nature and composition may be 
ascertained. 

To enable particles of matter to assume the 
regularity of form which crystals 'exhibit, it is 
obvious that they must have freedom of motion. 
This is usually effected by reducing the substance 
to be acted upon either to a gaseous or liquid 
state. 

When a substance is reduced to a liquid state, 
by its solution in some appropriate menstruum, as 
water, alcohol, &c., its particles are considered to 
be disposed at regular distances m the liquid. If 
the quantity of liquid be considerable the particles 
are too far apart to attract each other, but if the 
quantity of the liquid be diminished by evaporation 
the distances diminish^ and at length the particles 
entering within the sphere of each other's attraction 
are drawn together by certain laws which induce 
them to assume a definite form, as a cube, a rhomb, 
a prism, &c. Other particles remain dissolved in 
the liquid, forming what is called the moth^ 
liquor. 

That this phenomenon may be effectually pr^^ 
duced, it is essential, as just stated, that the particles 
have great freedom of motion, and whatever tends 
to prevent this tends likewise to check crystalliza- 
tion. If the menstruum be limpid and thin, the 
effect is produced most favourably; but if it be 
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thick, adbeshe, and tenacious, the reverse wiH 
occur- * 

The size and regularity of form in the crystals 
will be influenced by the rajHdity of the evapora- 
tion. If this process be slowly conducted, the par- 
tides unite with great regularity; if it be hurried, 
the crystals are irregular and confused. We have 
good examples of the two cases in loaf sugar and 
sugar candy. 

If theise data be applied to the management of 
the syrup when skipped, such a plan should be 
pursued that the syrup may be preserved in a state 
as free as possible from viscidity or tenacity, so as 
to admit of the easy approximation of the saccha- 
rine particles. For this purpose the contact of 
cold air, and particularly draughts of wind, should 
be avoided; and to prevent the too sudden or 
rapid cooling of the syrup, it should be exposed to 
a gentle and uniform temperature That the crys- 
tals of the sugar may be perfect in form, distinct, 
and sufficiently large, the syrup should be placed 
in such a condition that the process of crystalliza- 
tion shall not be too hurried. It must, however, 
at the same time be borne in mind that the results 
of the operation must be regarded in a commercial 
rather than chemical point of view ; consequently, 
kthat the time allowed for its performance should 
b6 no more than what is absolutely necessary; for 
in this, as in all other branches of manufacture, 
time is capital, and can be spared only at a certain 
sacrifice. 

To effect these objects, the concentrated syrup 
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should be skipped immediately into moulds or 
forms, or into large wooden cases of a size sufficient 
to contain a hogshead of sugar. In either case 
these receivers should be placed in a curing-house, 
the uniform temperature of which is carefully pre- 
served, and from which all currents of air are ex- 
cluded. 

When forms or moulds are employed their size 
should be as great as can be given to them con- 
sistent with a facility of their being lifted and re- 
versed when their contents are required to be 
taken away ; because they will occupy less space, a 
less amount of labour will be required to discharge 
an equal weight of sugar, the cooling of the syrup, 
in consequence of its greater bulk, will proceed 
more slouiy, consequently the crystallization will 
go forward for a longer time, and will in everjr 
respect be more complete and perfect. 

The moulds, having the holes at their extremities 
plugged up with a piece of rag, are to be placed side 
by side over jars which rest on the jtoor of the 
ouring-bouse ; or they may be fixed in holes cut in 
tables made for the purpose, under which are gut- 
ters for carrying away the molasses as they escape. 
These vessels are to be filled in succession with the 
syrup from the teache; and when crystallization 
has advanced so far as to form a crust or pellick^ 
on the surface of the syrttp, a wooden knife must 
be introduced, for the purpose of separating the 
crystals on the- surface and those which adhere to 
the sides of the vessel, and dispersing them through- 
out the mass. This operation should be repeated 
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once or twice, otherwise the crystals which always 
appear first >at those parts of the syrup most ex- 
posed to the cooling action of the atmosphere will 
drive the liquid portion to the centre of the cone. 
The drainage under such circumstances would be 
tedious and incomplete, and the lower half of the 
sugar likewise, from the pcfrcolation of the dark mo* 
lasses through it, would be soiled. Moreover, if the 
cooling took place very rapidly, the crystallization of 
the sugar would be replaced by the formation of com- 
pact rocky masses, which w^ould never undergo com- 
plete drainage. 

When the contents of the moulds have attained 
throughout the ten^peraturo of the curing-house, 
which will be in 24 or 36 hours, the plugs should be 
withdrawn, and the molasses allowed to escape. 

It sometimes happens that in consequence of an 
insufficient concentration of the syrup the sugar in 
the moulds is too free, and a quantity of crystals may 
escape with the molasses. When* this is the case, 
it is advisable to introduce into the hole at the apex 
of the mould a hollow cone of tin or copper similar 
in shape to an extinguisher, which is pierced with a 
number of small holes, of such a size as to admit of 
the escape of the molasses, but which will retain the 
crystals of the sugar. 

The curing-house ought to preserve a great uni- 
tdrmity of temperature, that of 90° being the one best 
suited for all purposes. This is readily offected with- 
out artificial aid within the tropics. All currents of 
air should be prevented, and light should be freely 
admitted; the windows which are now left open 
13 
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should be glazed and closed, or, still better, glass i 
sk^-lights made in the roof may be advantageously 
substituted for them. 

The refiners of Europe always employ motdds for 
potting their sugars, and in many respects they offer 
advantages over the kind of vessel I am about to de- 
scribe, for the drainage from them is more rapid and 
more complete, and the sugar in consequence is 
more speedily and more eflFectuaUy cured. They 
also admit of a more easy and more successful syrup- 
ing afterwards, should it be desirable to submit the 
sugar to that operation. On the other hand, their 
use requires more labour, a more spacious curing- 
house, and I think that the crystals of the sugar are 
both smaller and less perfect than when the follow- 
ing plan is employed, which, perhaps, on the whole, 
at the present time is the one best suited to the colo- 
nies. 

A sufficient number of water-tight wooden chests 
or boxes, varying in size from three to four and a 
half feet cube, according to the quantity of produce 
daily obtained, are to be placed side by side on the 
joints of the curing-house, in such a way as to leave i 
between every two rows a passage or gangway for 
the use of the people employed in the worte. 

Each box should be provided with a false bottom , 
placed about two inches above the lower one. It^ 
may be formed of a sheet of mbtal perforated withli 
great number of minute holes, of fine metallic wire 
or of wicker-work, aud must be so strengthened as 
to admit of its supporting the weight of the supeqa- 
cent sugar. The false bottom may be covered over 
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with a piece of coarse sacking, on which is to be 
spread a layer of dry sugar, about an inch in thick- 
ness. A wooden plug, a cock, or still better, an 
American molasses' slide, is to be inserted into the 
space between the two bottoms; the apparatus is 
then complete. 

Skip after skip of the coiicentrated syrup is to be 
poured into this vessel until it is full. Each skip as 
it is poured in must be blended with those which 
have preceded it, so as to equalise the temperature of 
the whole. ^ 

When the vessel is filled its contents must be 
allowed to remain in a state of reik>se until a film 
of crystals is seen upon the surface. A slight 
stirring will then be required to disperse the 
crystals, which must be repeated occasionally until 
all danger of the formation of a' cavity in the centre 
is past. 

So large a bulk of hot syrup necessarily requires 
a much longer period to cool than would be de- 
manded by the contents of a large mould. Three 
or four days will, however, be quite sufficient for 
the purpose. 

When the mass has set, has become solid, and has 
acquired throughout the temperature of the curing- 
house, the plug must be withdrawn and the molasses 
i^ suffered to escape. 

*The form of the crystallising vessel may be modi- 
fied in a variety of ways. The following may 
be employed with advantage. Instead of a false 
bottom it may have three or four holes of three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter bored into it. These 
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holes should be fitted with wooden plugs, which can 
be withdrawn when the drainage is required to begin. 
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When the concentration of the syrup has been 
effected at a low temperature ; in such wise that crys- 
tallization of the sugar has taken place at the same 
time, it is customary to skip into a heater, that is, a 
vessel surrounded by a steam-jacket. By this means 
the temperature of the syrup is preserved, and very 
frequently augmented several degrees. It is here 
kept for some time, being frequently and briskly 
stirred, so as to mix together the different skips, to 
equalise their temperature, and to diffuse the crys- 
tals as much as possible. 

In consequence of the regulated degree of heat 
to which the syrup i^ submitted during this process, 
it is presumed to be placed in a condition^best suited 
to assist the crystallization of that portion of it which 
from over-saturation has a teiidency to separate in a 
solid form, and which would do so in an amorphous^ 
or semi-crystalline state, were the temperature ilxoi 
kept up. While in this fluid state it is passed into 
the moulds, and is then treated in the manner de- 
scribed. 

This operation is essential to the refiner, but it 
is questionable whether the advantages that it offers 
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to the planter are sufficient to compensate for the 
additional trouble and expense th^t its employment 
would entaiL 

Indeed I think the use of the heater may safely 
be dispensed with in those colonial boiling-houses 
where the syrups are concentrated at a low tempera- 
ture, and one of the former plans of skipping into 
cold granulating vessels be substituted for it. When 
concentration is produced by ebullition in the open 
air, the employment of the heater would be inadmis- 
sible. 

It is now several years since a patent was taken 
out by Mr. Hague for "certain improvements in the 
method of expelling molasses or syrup from sugar." 
This plan consists in placing the concentrated syrup 
in a vessel which has a false bottom perforated with 
many minute holes. When the mass is sufficiently 
consolidated a vacuum is forified in the space be* 
tween the two bottoms,, into which is inserted the 
suction-pipe of an air-pump for the purpose. By the 
pressure of the atmosphere it was imagined that the 
molasses would be expelled, leaving behind them the 
solid sugar. 

The same principles are carried out in an im- 
proved manner in the pneumatic pan lately patented 
by Mr. Cooper. 

In the granulating or curing apparatus of the latter 
gentleman, the concentrated «yrup can be skipped 
directly from the teache ; and when the granulation 
is completed, on a sufficient amount of exhaustion 
being eflFected, the resilience of the cane-work, of 
which the false bottom is constructed, is overcome, 
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and the molasses are forced away, leaving the crys- 
tallised sugar behind. 

Pneumatic ciiring vessels, however, of whatsoever 
construction they may be, perform the purposes for 
which they are intended very inefficiently, when em- 
ployed upon the badly granulated sugars made at the 
present time in the colonies. The attraction between 
the false grain of the sugar and the surrounding viscid 
molasses cannot in this manner be overcome; for what- 
ever may be the degree of vacuuqa obtained, a large 
portion of the soft and yielding sugar is forced away 
in the drainage, and a quantity of molasses more or 
less considerable is still retained. But when the 
sugar hds been manufactured in a skilful manner, 
when the grain is large, bold, and distinct, an appar 
ratus of this kind, there can be little doubt, may be 
employed with considerable benefit in the economiza- 
tion of the time at present required for the " curinff,^^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CLAYING. ^LIQUORING OK SYBUPING. HOW PEBFOBMED. — ITS 

ADVANTAGES. — ITS ACTION. 

When the drainage from the sugar in the moulds 
or chests has ceased, or when the molasses come 
away very slowly, it is at all times advisable to 
assist their more perfect separation by artificial 
means. The process by which this object is ob- 
tained may be said to constitute the essential part 
of the art of refining, as by it we have it in our 
power, provided the previous stages of the manufac- 
ture have been skilfully conducted, of obtaining sugar 
of the most perfect whiteness and purity — the only 
limits in this respect being the commercial conside- 
ration of profit and loss. 

The means formerly employed by the refiner 
and beet-root sugar manufacturers of Europe for 
effecting this object consisted in applying to the 
upper surface of the sugar a ^\ magmas ^ composed 
of clay beaten up with water to the consistence of 
* a thick cream. The water being in a great measure 
re'tained in the clay, as in a sponge, separates slowly 
from it, and percolates gently and gradually through 
the sugar, forcing the dark molasses before it. In 
the course of a few days the clay becomes dry ; it 
is then removed, a fresh supply is administered, 
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and this is repeated until the sugar acquires the co- 
lour desired. 

This process is still pursued in Cuba and the 
Brazils; but there are certain disadvantages attend- 
ing it which are sufficient to cause its total abolition 
in every boiling-house, namely, its inefficiency for 
the purposes intended, the great loss of weight pro- 
duced by the dissolution of the granulated sugar in 
the water, and the length of time required for its per- 
formance. The following system ought always to be 
substituted for it. 

Liquoring or syruping the sugar has for its ob- 
ject the replacing of the dark-coloured molasses by 
another liquid erf greater purity and of lighter 
colour. The liquid to be selected for this purpose 
must be of a sufficient density to force ^he molasses 
before it as speedily as can be done with benefit; 
it must be incapable of dissolving any portion of 
the sugar with which it comes ip contact; it must 
be much lighter in colour than the molasses to be 
displaced ; it must, be innocuous to health, and of 
such a nature as not to diminish the degree of sweet- 
ness of the entire mass. 

The only liquid with which we are acquainted, 
that possesses all these qualifications, is a light-co- 
loured syrup, of such a density as to indicate its sa- 
turation at the temperature of the atmosphere. ^ 

When in the judgment of the sugar-boiler tfe 
contents of the moulds or cases are sufficiently 
cured to admit of their being liquored, he must 
proceed as follows. The crust which always exists 
on the upper surface of the sugar must be renioved 
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to the depth of one or two inches, and an even aiid 
perfectly smooth face must be given to the sugar 
below by means of a curved knife and a trowel. 
The sugar which has been removed must be crushed 
fine, and mixed with cold water to the consistence 
of mortar, so as to form a magma, or paste, free 
from lumps, in -which state it is to be returned, 
aad spread over the face of the sugar as evenly as 
possible. 

In a few hours the face of the sugar will have be- 
come again sufficiently free from moisture to allow 
the liquor or syrup to be poured on it. 

To prepare the syrup we may employ either the 
refined lumps imported for the purpose, or. sugar 
e;[pressly prepared in the boiling-house; or, perhaps, 
what will in general be found most advantageous, 
a quantify of syjrup taken from the evaporating 
vessel, and rendered of the density required by the 
addition of the necessary quantity of footings or 
headings. 

However prepared, the syrup must have the 
colour which the quality of sugar we may be de- 
sirous of obtaining will demand. For this purpose, 
when the liquor is not prepared from refined sugar, 
it is essential that it should be passed through a 
charcoal filter, or that it shall be blown up with fine 
charcoal and blood, and afterwards filtered through 



If the syrup be prepared from sugar alone, its 
concentration must be carried on until it has a 
density of 31° 5' Beaume, when cold. If it be 
prepared from liquor from the evaporating vessel 
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and dense and pasty footings, its density must be 
about one degree higher. 

When perfectly cold, the syrup must be poured 
to the depth of two inches over the sugar prepared 
in the manner just described; and it is necessary that 
a smooth and even face shall have been formed, other- 
wise the syrup is liable to percolate very unequally, 
and often to escape through holes and passages which 
it makes for itself 

In the colonies it will seldom be necessary to 
"syrup" more than once, but if a still better 
colour be required the operation may be repeated. 
We may, if we choose, as I have already stated, by 
the use of very colourless syrup, produce a sugar 
equal to the best crushed lumps of the European 
refiner. It may, however, be doubted whether 
carrying the process of syruping to the extent 
practised in Europe will be, on the whole, profit- 
able, , 

Sugars which have undergone this process, even 
to a limited extent, are not improved in colour only, 
but they are also much drier, less adhesive, their grain 
is more distinct, JStnd they suffer no loss of weight from 
leakage during the voyage home. 

The process of syruping or liquoring the sugar 
is not merely an improvement upon the old method 
of claying, for the principles on which the two act 
are different. By the use of the clay we obtain 
merely the beneficial results which are caused by 
the washing of the crystals with water, and these 
are effected at a considerable loss. For the water 
as it percolates dissolves more or less of the sugar 
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with which in its passage it comes into contact; 
and in consequence of its union with the molassesi 
its bleaching effects are confined to a small dis- 
tance beneath the surface. But a solution of sugar 
of the required density being in a state of perfect 
saturation ' cannot so act; it already contains as 
much sugar as it is capable of dissolving at the 
surrounding temperature; and its action is conse^ 
quently confined to the purely mechanical one of 
forcing by its weight and pressure the molasses 
before it, and of occupying their place. 

On the surface of sugar which has been syruped 
there is formed a hard crust of very little thickness, 
bat which is always of a deeper colour than the 
sugar underneath it This crust may be removed, 
or it may be bleached by covering it with a damp 
cloth, which acts ift the same way as moist clay. 

It has been recommended to use strong spirits 
of wine for the purpose of discharging the molasses 
from sugar. As this plan presents no advantages, 
and as it is one attended with considerable expense, 
it has never been generally adopted. 

When the pneumatic curing pan is employed, 
the molasses may always tie effectually discharged 
from the interstices of the sugar by causing a 
quantity of fine syrup to be forced through when 
'the curing is sufficiently complete. But the quan- 
tity* of syrup required for the purpose must be 
very considerable, owing to the form of the pan 
and the large surface of sugar which is exposed. 
The process, therefore, when applied under these 
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circumstances, will necessarily be a very expensive 
one. 

When the sugar after it has been syruped is suf- 
ficiently dry, it must be taken out of the moulds 
and cases and put into hogsheads or bags ready for 
its shipment. Those portions, however, which still 
remain moist may be used for making the syrup 
for liquoring : they may be put into smaller vessels 
to undergo a renewed drainage, or, if very clammy, 
they may be returned into the concentrating vessel, 
and there be mixed with the syrup which it con- 
tains. 

When practicable, some advantage would be ob- 
tained by exposing the sugar to the heat of a stove 
for a day or two previously to its being placed in 
the hogsheads, but not sufficient to repay the ex- 
pense of erecting a building for tke purpose. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

C0KCENTBATIN6 THE GBEEK SYRUP, OR MOLASSES. 

By the mode at present pursued of potting in 
the hogshead, the drainage as it escapes passes 
directly into the molasses' cistern, a cavity situated 
immediately beneath the beams of the curing-house. 
This cistern is consequently exposed and open. It 
is lined with cement, and is seldom in a perfect 
state of repair. 

Here the molasses remain until they are shipped, 
or until they arei required for distillation. The 
result is as might be expected ; rats, cockroaches, 
and other vermin creep in, and assist, by their de- 
composition, the rapidity and defgree of the fermen- 
tation, vrhich, under any circumstances, is sooner 
or later certain to arise. 

In the palmy days of West India prosperity this 
lax and improper system may in some degree have 
been excusable, owing to the highly remunerative 
prices obtained for alt the produce ; at present it 
can only be considered as one of extravagance, and 
therefore of loss. 

In the first place, a quantity of molasses is always 
lost, either in consequence of the leakage of the 
cistern, or from its absorption by the cement. 
2. Owing to the evaporation constantly going on, a 
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quantity of a soft, whitish, and amorphous sugar is 
precipitated to the bottom of the cistern. 3. The | 
vinous and acetous fermentation set in, and a part 
of the saccharine matter is converted into carbonic 
acid, alcohol, and acetic acid or vinegar, while 
another part is converted into uncrystallisable 
glucose. Thus from, v^ fluid possessing a bland, 
sweet, and sugary taste, the molasses are often 
changed into one having an offensive smell and a 
foreign and disagreeable taste. During the voyage 
these changes continue, and often/ increase in in- 
tensity, from the high temperature existing in the 
hold of the ship. Nevertheless, in spite of all the 
injuries which they have received, the molasses, on 
their arrival in this country, find a market, and by 
the skill of the purchaser are converted into sugar, 
of a quality superior to that from which they were 
originally obtained. 

Can there be a greater proof of the ruinous ma- 
nagement of a West India sugar estate than this 
fact ? (In Jamaica, owing to the high price obtained 
for the rum, the molasses are wholly converted into 
that spirit, and the loss is considerably diminished 
in consequence ; but in those colonies from which 
molasses are exported, the decomposition which they 
undergo is a serious item in the depreciation of 
revenue of every estate.) ^ 

Many planters assert that molasses cannot*^ 
concentrated so as to afford sugar by the plant now 
in use. I know not how they have arrived at such 
a conclusion ; for in the Mauritius, where the dis- 
tance from a market causes the exportation of the 
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molasses to be au unprofitable speculation, the first 
and second syrups are always rebelled, and not 
unfrequently the third also. The plant of that 
island is the same as the one in use in the West 
Indies. 

At present the West India proprietor for the 
most part distils one part of his noolassesi the re- 
mainder is shipped to this country or to America. 
If it is found more beneficial to send them to an 
English market than to distil them on the estate, 
it is evident that the profit which there attends 
their conversion into sugar is obtained at the ex- 
pense of the proprietor, who has to submit not 
alone to that loss, but likewise to the one which 
results from their deterioration, and this cannot 
be less than from ten to fifteej^per cent, and pro- 
bably it is much more. 

There can be no doubt that the molasses ought 
to be converted either into rum or sugar on the 
spot where they are produced, and at as short a 
time after their separation from the sugar as pos- 
sible. The first may not be a remunerative opera- 
tion; but either the second must be, or else the 
manufacture of sugar from cane-juice is one alto- 
gether profitless. For while the expenses attendant 
on the cultivation of the canes, and the concentra- 
ption of the juice into sugar, are considerable, those 
retfaired for the boiling of the molasses are very 
small indeed, the amount of evaporation necessary 
for their inspissation seldom exceeding twenty per 
cent. 

Were the concentration rf the green syrup or 
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molasses generally practised, the economy that 
would result would not be confined to the increase 
in the quantity of sugar that would be obtained; 
but the adoption of the plan would also admit of a 
considerable improvement in its quality. It is 
now the object of the planter to extract at one 
operation from the cane-juice as great a quantity 
of sugar as he can ; the consequence is, that the 
point of concentration is often carried too fan 
This appears to have been the case whenever the 
method of concentrating in vacuo has been pursued ; 
and although the crystallization is in those cases 
generally very perfect, the separation of the mo- 
lasses from the sugar is rarely found to be complete, 
and the value of the latter article is thereby ren- 
dered less than wh^it would otherwise have been. 

If the conversion of the molasses into sugar be 
decided upon, every means ought to be adopted to 
perform the operation before their fermentation 
shall have commenced. Instead, therefore, of allow- 
ing the drainage to pass into an open cistern, the 
syrup should be collected in gutters, made of tin or 
wood, placed for the purpose underneath the crys- 
tallising vessels, and by this means be conveyed 
into clean puncheons so fixed as to receive it. 

At the end of the week, at the latest, the molasses 
should be worked off. This may easily be done;^ 
as Saturday, a day on which no work is performed 
in the greater number of the colonies, may be set , 
apart for the purpose. 

Molasses, like the original syrup, may be concen- j 
trated either over the naked fire or by steam, at a 
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high or low temperature; and the same directions 
are applicable to them as were before given for the 
cane*8yrup. We should remember^ however, that 
the poorer the syrup the more stiffly will it require 
to be concentrated; so that if the syrup which drains 
from the molasses-sugar be re-concentrated, it should 
be inspissated as highly as is consistent with its ulti- 
mate drainage. 

The more stiffly these low syrups are concentrated 
the greater will be the temperature required for curing 
the sugar produced from them. 

After every consecutive concentration the molasses 
acquire an increased density. When it becomes 
equal to 44^ Beaum6, crystallization can no longer 
be induced. 

The drainage which comes away from the first 
sugar after syruping should be carefully separated 
from the molasses themselves: it should be returned 
to the evaporating vessel, and there be mixed with 
the defecated* cane-juice. The drainage from the 
molasseS'SugariS^ or bastards, when syruped, may be 
mixed with the first quality of the molasses, or it 
may be thrown into the concentrating vessel at 
once. 

The sugar obtained from the first molasses ought 
always to be liquored, and the syrup used for the 
^ purpose should be made from the sugar obtained from 
thi?fcane-juice. 

Concentrated molasses are sometimes too poor to 
bear much stirring in the crystallising vessel. 

The time required for their crystallization is in 
proportion lo their richness, and may vary from 
14 
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twenty-four hours to a week. The drainage should 
not be suffered to commence until the necessary quan* 
tity of grain is fully formed. 

It is by producing a superior quality of molasses 
that one very considerable advantage is obtained by 
the filtration of the evaporated cane-juice through 
animal charcoal. When this process has been pur- 
sued, the molasses may be concentrated without un- 
dergoing any previous treatment. When it has not 
been resorted to the molasses have a darker colour, 
and they are more viscid and tenacious, nevertheless 
they may likewise be reboiled or otherwise concen- 
trated at once, and the sugar produced will be of a 
tolerably good quality. 

But in England molasses are either blown up 
with fine charcoal and blood, or with alumina: 
they are then passed through bag filters, and after- 
wards through deep beds of animal charcoal. In 
the colonies the filtration through charcoal would 
be far from economical, as the force of the charcoal 
would be expended on bleaching a liquid, a por- 
tion of which, after the extraction of a profitable 
quantity of sugar, is destined merely for distilla- 
tion. 

Dark and viscid molasses are much improved by 
being blown up with a little sulphate of alumina 
and chalk or lime, in the manner described in the ^ 
chapter on Defecation. When this is performed, 
they should be reduced by the addition of a small 
quantity of water to the density of 82®, 38° Beaum6; 
and after ebullition in a copper vessel, be passed 
through bag filters. This operation will not be 
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urgently required if the molasses bo submitted to 
concentration at as short a period as possible after 
their separation^ and before fermentation has com- 
menced. The results produced by it are, however, 
always beneficial. 

When the last drainage from molasses-sugar be- 
comes at length so poor, as in the judgment of the 
planter to be unfit for a profitable concentration, it 
should be conveyed to the still-house to be converted 
into rum. 

The number of times that the molasses may be 
submitted to concentration will depend upon many 
circumstances: in the West Indies, twice probably 
will be the utmost that this operation will be per- 
formed, even when the cane-juice is rich ; the third 
rannings in all cases will, there can be little doubt, 
be most advantageously used for distillation. 

When the syrup shows no sign of granulating, 
this result may often be obtained by stirring through 
it a sniall quantity of dry sugar to form nuclei for 
the crystals. 

For the perfect curing of sugars obtained from low 
syrups, the temperature of the curing-house should 
be at least 100^, when that point can be obtained 
without inconvenience; and the air should be as free 
from moisture as possible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RECAPITUtATION.— ALTEBATIONSKEQUIRED IN PRESENT PLANT. 
-^ERECTION OF NEW BOILINO-HOVSES, ETC. 

We have now gone through all the operations 
which collectively form the maniificture of sugar 
ffQIi).. cane-juice. It has been shown that each of 
tham possesses an evident and distinct purpose, 
on the attainment of which the successful result 
of the whole ivill greatly depend* The principles 
on :which their right performance is based have 
been explained, and the application of those princi- 
ples has, I hope, been proved to. he both, Qasy and 
simple* My reward virill be great,. could. I be as- 
sured that the reader, if he be ayplanter^ will rise 
from the perusal of the foregoing pages with clearer 
views than he before had of the theory pf bis art; 
that he will have acquired the convictioa that it 
possesses noneof those mysterious difficulties i^ith 
which his imagination has too frequently clothed 
it, and that he will thereby be encouraged to practise 
it with pleasure to himself, and with profit to his em- ^ 
ployers. ** 

Let us again take a short and retrospective view 
of these operations, the better to impress upon the 
memory the objects which by their means we wish 
to obtain. 
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1. The canes should be cultivated with a vie^ 
not merely to their size and abundance, but we 
should, at the same time, by every means in our 
power, cause them to yield a juice as rich in sac* 
charine matter and as free from all impurities as 
possible ; and to prevent the evil which would .re- 
sult from decomposition of the juice, when cut, the 
canes should be conveyed to the mill without loss of 
time. 

2. We should attempt to get from the canes the 
largest quantity of juice, either by improved mills, 
or by close attention to the fitting, bracing, feeding, 
&c. of those now in use; by sprinkling the megass 
with water, or by exposing it to steam, and by repass- 
ing it between the rollers. 

3. We must employ the best means in our power 
to defecate the cane-juice, that is, to make this 
liquid approximate as near as we can to a solution 
of sugar and water only. Its speedy exposure to 
the action of a high temperature must be effected, 
and the greatest caution must be practised in the ad- 
ministration of the ^teff^per4imeP 

4. The defecated liquor should be evaporated to 
the density of 32° Beaum6, or to any other suitable 
degree, with the greatest expedition; care being 
taken at the. same time that the carbonization of 
even the smallest particle of the sugar be prevented, 
by cT)nstantly preserving in the pan a depth of liquor 
sufficient to cover that part of it which is exposed to 
the fire. 

5. The object of filtering the liquor through 
animal charcoal is the more perfect removal from 
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it of the albuminous principleSi excess of lime, colour- 
ing matter^ acidity, &c. 

6. That the concentration of the syrup to sugar 
proof should be effected with rapidity, and at the low- 
est temperature possible. 

7. That to promote an abundant and perfect crys- 
tallization, repose, moderate warmth, and an equable 
temperature are necessary; and to effect the better 
curing of the sugar, these two operations should be 
performed in the same vessel. 

8. That to induce the complete separation of the 
molasses, the sugar, when sufficiently cured, ^should 
be submitted to the process of liquoring. 

9. The molasses must be concentrated before any 
fermentative change shall have commenced. 

Such are the objects that the planter has in view 
(whatever may be the means selected for obtaining 
them) in his efforts to extract sugar from the 
sugar-cane. In my humble opinion at least, a 
knowledge of the principles on whiqh those opera- 
tions are based will be found to benefit him far more 
than the supply of the most expensive machinery 
and apparatus where this knowledge is wanting. 
It is not the iuBtrument that makes the musician, 
neither does it follow that the most perfectly ar- 
ranged boiling-house will produce, the best sugar, 
where the skill which ought to direct its management "^ 
is wanting. --^ 

A sugar-boiler who understands his business will 
always be able to accommodate his means to his 
purposes. 

A little reflection will show that all the foregoing 
operations may be performed, more or less satis- 
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factoriljr, in a variety of ways; that is, by keeping in 
view the objects sought fori the merely mechanical 
contrivances introduced to effect them may be modi- 
fied almost infinitely. We have sufficient examples 
of these contrivances in the great number of patents 
which, within the last few years, have been obtained 
in this country and in France for improving the 
manufacture of stigar, and in the various and costly 
machinery lately introduced into some of our own 
as well as into several foreign possessions. In not 
any two caaes^ probably, is the plant exactly alike. 
On one estate the evaporation is performed over 
the fire, on another by means of steam, while in the 
central factory of Guadaloupe this process, as weU 
as the subsequent one of concentration, is conducted 
in vacuo* 

It must not be supposed that I undervalue the 
importance of those inventions : on the contrary, I 
consider them as improvements in the highest de- 
gree, and as such deserving the greatest commen- 
dation; but it cannot be denied that the results 
which have followed their precocious introduction 
into the colonies have generally indicated that both" 
proprietc^rs and planters have commenced at the 
wrong ^nd ; that they have sought perfection with- 
out having previously acquired the knowledge ne- 
cessary to attain.it. Moreover, the vast majority of 
esiStes are so encumbered, and capitalists have yet 
so little confidence in the results of free negro labour, 
as to preclude, for the present at least, the possibility 
of their possessing generally new and expensive 
apparatus; I must therefore reiterate my convic- 
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tion, that the great element of success in the plant- 
er is such a knowledge of his business as will ena- 
ble him to improve the circumstances which sur- 
round him. 

I have already pointed out a method, unaccom- 
panied with expense, of improving the present 
arrangement of the boiling-house. I shall now pro- 
ceed to mention one or two others. 

Let us suppose that a planter hasio conduct the 
management of an estate, on which the boiling- 
house contains, for manufacturing purposes, merely 
five old-fashioned teaches constructed of iron ; that 
there shaH be a great deficiency of available means, 
and that poverty admits only of the least expensive 
improvement in the plant Muibh even here may 
be done : an increase in the quantity of juice ob* 
tained from tl^e canes, equal to. from five to ten 
per cent, over that previously expressed, will in 
all probability be effected by the bestowal of a 
little care and attention upon the mill. The re- 
moval of the teache, and the substitution for it of 
a circular fiat-bottomed concentrating vessel, made 
of copper, and set upon a separate fire^ will be 
required. The remaining pans will continue in 
miUf the fire being applied underneath the one 
which before was the second, but which in the new 
arrangement will be the first. A set of bag filters, 
fitted as near as possible to the first pan, thafTs, 
in the place previously occupied by the teache, com- 
pletes the alterations. The cane^juice on being re- 
ceived in the grand copper is exposed to the action 
of heat and lime, that the separation of the nitro- 
genised substances may be as complete as possi- 
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ble. If the pans be made of iron, the defecation 
cannot be assisted by the addition of a little su^ 
phate of alumina, in consequence of the action 
which the sulphuric acid would exert upon that 
metal ; the hydrate of alumina produced by the de* 
composition of the sulphate should therefore be sub» 
atituted. 

The scum should be removed in the usual man-* 
ner; and when the liquor in the vessel which is 
placed over the fire acquires the density of 32^, it 
should be passed into the bag filters. After filtra^* 
tion the syrup is to be concentrated, and the sugar 
should be crystallised in boxes of a size suited to the 
work to be performed. 

By this mode of treatment the amount of crystal- 
lised extract will be inuch greater^ and its quality will 
be superior to that obtained when the ordinary me-* 
thod of manufacture is pursued. 

Should we be desirous of effecting a still greater 
improvement in the quality of the sugar, a quan« 
tity of fine animal charcoal may be thrown into the 
liquor when duly skimmed and defecated, in the 
proportion of from five to six pounds bf the former 
to one hundred gallons of the latter ; and when the 
liquor in the first copper has acquired the density of 
30^, two pounds of dried blood, previously dissolved 
in five. or six gallons of cold liquor, are to be thrown 
in and briskly stirred ; ebullition will recommence 
almost immediately, when the whole should be 
skipped into the bag filters. When the pans are 
made of copper, the defecation may be rendered 
more effectual by decomposing the sulphate of alu* 
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mina while in contact with the cane-joice bj tbe 
addition of lime or chalk. 

To assist as much as possible the work of the 
filters, sieves, constructed with metallic wire, may 
be suspended over each copper, and the liquor in 
its progress forward should be caused to pass 
through them. The meshes of course should be as 
small as is compatible with the rapid transmission 
of the liquor. 

Another modification in the arrangement of the 
plant consists in retaining all the- coppers as they 
now are, but confining their use to defecation and 
evaporation merely. The cane-juice after defeca- 
tion and the removal of the scum is to be evapo- 
rated to 33^, and on its attaining that density it is 
to be conveyed from the teache to a large clarify- 
ing vessel, made deeper than those which are usu- 
ally so called, and capable of holding three or more 
skips. To each skip as it enters should be added 
a quantity of fine animal charcoal, and when the 
vessel is sufficiently charged, blood, either fresh or 
dried, must be thrown in. Heat must then be ap- 
plied, and when ebullition has fairly commenced, 
the fire is to be damped and the liquor must be run 
into the filters. 

If the merits of Gadesden's concentrating pan 
be found on experience to correspond with the 
risports now received respecting it, this apparatus 
ought to replace the open vessel, in which concen- 
tration can only be effected at a high tempera- 
ture, whenever the means of the proprietor will 
admit 
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% Slight alterations in the plant, similar to the 
abore, are, I am afraid, the only improvements that 
the poverty of many proprietors of sugar estates will 
admit of being effected in the boiling-house, at least 
for the present 

Were the sugar colonies in a more prosperous 
condition, so as to encourage the formation of new 
establishments for increasing the productions of their 
staple, the following considerations should direct us 
in the choice of locality and the mode of erection : — 
1. The obtaining of a cheap motive power. 2. The 
easy supply of fuel other than megass. 3. The 
facile commanication with a good shipping-place. 
4. The economical and effective arrangement of the 
plant. Let us apply these desiderata to the con- 
struction of a boiling-house capable of making 300 
tons of sugar. 

Of all motive powers, none can be compared with 
water in point of economy, nor is any more effective 
when the supply is permanent, abundant, and skil- 
fully applied. Its mode of application should be that 
of an overshot wheel. 

The mill should be of the, most solid and artistic 
construction, and should be composed of four 
rollers. It ought to be sufficiently elevated to 
permit of a gentle descent in the passage of the 
cane-juice into the clarifiers. Those vessels should 
be three in number, and they may either be square 
to economise space, or altogether of the form and size 
of those now in use ; their contents may be heated 
with dried cane-tops or megass, and ebullition of 
their contents must be induced as quickly as possible. 
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The darifiers should likewise be so raised abo^ 
the level of the evaporating vessels as to permit the 
defecated and filtered cane*jaice to run from the 
lower cistern of the filters directly into those ves- 
sels without the assistance of a pump or monte^us. 

The evaporating vessel or vessels should be con- 
structed on the plan of either of those recommended 
in t]:ie chapter on that subject ; and to its discharg- 
ing extremity there should be attached a cylindri* 
cal copper cistern, resting on the floor of the boil- 
ing-house> and rising to a level with the bottom of 
the evaporator. The cistern should be closed at 
top, and it should communicate with the evaporator 
by means of a pipe on which is fixed a stop-cock. 

In it also is to be introduced the whole of the 
working barrel of a small force-pump, for the pur- 
pose of raising the syrup either into the charcoal 
cisterns, when they ar6 used, or into the cistern 
from which the concentrating vessel is to be sup* 
plied. The evaporation shoxild be effeeted by 
coals. 

The objection raised against the use of pumps is 
the liability to souring of the liquor induced^ by the 
decomposition of a small quantity which is absorbed 
by the wood, leather, and tow of the clack valve, 
bucket, &c. This is entirely obviated in the pump 
patented three or four years ago by Messrs. Palmer 
and Perkins, which is composed entirely of mefal, 
the valves being merely elliptical disks of copper. 
These pumps also are worked with the greatest 
facility, the friction being reduced almost to a 
nullity. 
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I For the purpose in question it is impossible to 
recommend this kind of pump too strongly ; for by 
its use we have all the advantages of a hot or cold 
montejus in a boiling-house, where, from the ab^ 
sence of steam, the latter is inapplicable. 

When a pump is employed to raise boiling liquids 
it may perhaps be necessary to mention that the 
working barrel should be immersed in the fluid to 
be raised. 

The modes of filtration through charcoal have 
been described. 

As the empbyment of steam ia not contemplated 
in a boiling-house constructed upon this plan, the 
choice of a vessel for concentrating the syrup is 
limited to one of those in whicb this kind of heat- 
ing medium is not required. 

There are few situations which possess all the 
above advantages for the establishment of a sugar 
factory : one or more of them will generally be 
absent. For instance: we not unfrequently see 
that, for the purposes of getting a good water 
power, other considerations have been entirely 
overlooked at the time when many estates were 
established. This is more frequently observed in 
those islands which have offered great advantages 
in this respect Water is an excellent and cheap 
power, which should always be taken advantage of 
wh8h the other requisites are present at the same 
time ; but it is one which we should not hesitate to 
sacrifice when they are absent. 

Steam is a motive power, by the employment of 
which we almost always have it in our power to 
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select a situation for the erection of «ugar works 
which will possess all the other advantages; for 
which reason there can be little doabt this agent 
will be the one hereafter most generally adopted. 

When steam is the motive power employed in a 
sugar factory newly established, it may also be the 
agent selected for the production of heat, should it 
be thought necessary. 

The engravings at the end of the volume, after 
the design of Mr. Harthill, will enable the reader to 
understand more fully than any written description 
could do, the plan and arrangement to be followed 
in the construction of two boiling-houses, capable 
of working off 500^ and 1000 tons of «ugar respec- 
tively in five months. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. — QUAVTITT OF SUGAR CONTAINED IN SUGAR- 
CANES. — LOSS SUSTAINED FROM THE MEANS NOW EMPLOYED 

IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. REMEDIES PROPOSED, 

LABOUR. — CENTRAL FACTORIES. — IMPORTATION OF CANE*' 
JUICE IN STATE OF A CONCRETE. — MODEL FARMS AND FAC- 
TORIES. — AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

It has at all times been known to the planter that 
the losses sustained in one way or other in the 
manufacture of sugar have been considerable ; but 
the sources of those losses, and their real amount, 
were, until lately, subjects on which a very general 
ignorance prevailed. The extensive researches 
which have of late been made in organic chemistry, 
and the application of this department of science 
to the manufacture of sugar, as well as to other 
branches of art which have required its assistance, 
have given us much clearer views on both these 
points than we formerly had; and we are now 
able to arrive at the most accurate conclusions 
respecting the amount of losses sustained, as well 
as furnished with the means, if we choose to avail 
ourselves of them, of discovering the causes which 
pro^ce them. 

It has been ascertained, by experiments so nu- 
merous and so varied as not to admit of a doubt 
respecting the accuracy of the results obtained by 
them, that the stem of the sugar-cane consists 
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essentially of two elementary portions or divisions, 
the one being the woody fabric or skeleton of the 
plant, the other the fluid contained within it ; and 
that the relative proportions which the two bear to 
each other may be stated in round numbers to be 
ten parts in weight of the former, and ninety parts 
in weight of the latter in every one hundred. 

It has likewise been ascertained that while the 
proportions between these two parts of the plant 
preserve a great degree of uniformity, there is often 
found a considerable difference existing in the 
quantities of the respective coA^tituents of the lat- 
ter or fluid portion ; which constituents consist of 
sugar, salts,. nitrogenised proiinnate vegetable prin- 
ciples, and deliquescent matter, held in solution in 
a large amount of water* 

It has also bpen ascertained, that the combined 
quantities .of all these bqdies contained in a given 
amount of cane-juice bears a tolerably close ratio 
to the ^ecific gravity of that fluid ; and also, that 
as the proportion of the other substances is always 
small compared with that of the sugar, the density 
of the cane-juice is for all practical piirposes a good 
indication of the amount of the latter, which it 
contains* 

It has further been ascertained, that whatever 
may be the amount of saccharipe matter contained 
in cane-juice, it is invariably of that kind k0()WB 
93 crystallisable or cane-sugar ; and that, if by the 
term molasses be meant 9 fluid contaiqii^ any 
other variety of sugar than th^e above, such a sub- 
stance does Aot exist in the cane-juice. 
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The molasses are always to be considered as a 
result of the manipulations to which the cane-juice 
has been submitted, so that when that liquid has 
been judiciously treated, the molasses which have 
been obtained constitute merely the mother liquor 
resulting from the crystallization o^ a portion of 
the sugar; they must, therefore, be composed of the. 
other portion of the sugar, and the before-men- 
tioned components of the cane-juice which have 
not been separated by defecation, in a state of 
solution in water; but when, on the other hand, the 
manufacturing processes have been improperly per- 
formed, the molasses will be found to contain other 
matters likewise which have been produced by 
changes induced in the sugar, as glucose, mannite, 
gum, the glucates and melasi nates of lime, &c. The 
latter is generally the case in the common molasses 
of the market. . 

Cane-juice haying a specific gravity of 1073, or 
10^ Beaum6, at a temperature of 60^, contains 18 per 
cent, of solid matter, of which 18, jninus about j^^c is 
sugar. At a temperature of 80° the same amount 
of sugar would be indicated by a density somewhat 
below the above; and it may be safely stated without 
exaggeration, that at the degree of heat common to 
tropical countries, cane-juice of this density contains 
fully 18 per cent, of pure sugar. 

Experiments perfprmed for the purpose have 
proved over and over again the truth of the above 
statements. They have further shown that the 
density of cane-juice during crop is generally higher 
than the one given, and that the quantity of sugar 
16 
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contained in that fluid not unfrequently exceeds 22 
per cent. For the purpose I now have in view, how- 
ever, I shall take the average density of cane-juice at 
10^ Beaum6, and the amount of its sugar at 18 per 
cent. ; and as the old wine gallon is the measure still 
in use in the colonies, I shall retain it in the following 
calculations. 

From the foregoiilg data it follows that 3000 gal- 
lons of cane-juice of the density of 10° Beaume 
weigh 25,752 lbs., and that they ought to yield 
4635 lbs. of dry saccharine extract. This is not 
to be considered merely as a theoretical formula, 
or as a result which can be obtained only in the 
laboratory of the chemist; it is one which can like 
wise be produced on a large scale, and in every 
well-arranged boiling-house. It is true, indeed, 
that the extract which will be produced in the 
latter case will not consist entirely of crystallised 
sugar, for the small portion which will remain 
when the operation is terminated will form, in con- 
sequence of its combination with a disproportion- 
ately large quantity of saline matter, a crumbling 
mass that rapidly deliquesces on exposure to the 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, the whole of the con- 
tained sugar will be procured. Any one may satisfy 
himself that this is practicable if he choose to take 
the trouble. The experiment will be most con- 
veniently performed at a low temperature, af in 
vcuMO; but this plan is not essential, and suffi- 
ciently complete results may be obtained by eva- 
poration and concentration in appropriate vessels 
over the naked fire and in the open air. After 
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defecation the cane-juice is to be concentrated to 
the point that indicates its saturation when boiling; 
the syrup should remain in a state of repose until 
crystallization is completed. The mother liquor, 
when separated, should be concentrated to the same 
point, and the operation is to be repeated until the 
extract obtained will no longer crystallise; the 
latter must be dried at a gentle heat, and then the 
whole must be weighed. The amount will be equal 
to that indicated by the density of the cane-juice. 
The quantity of dry uncrystallisable extract will 
be found to vary at different times, owing to the 
purity of the cane-juice and its freeness from saline 
matter; but, generally, if the experiment be success- 
fully performed it will not exceed five parts in one 
hundred of the whole. 

I do not mention this experiment as a system of 
manufacture to be followed in the boiling-house, 
indeed the difficulties attending its complete per- 
formance during the height of crop would be too 
great, and the benefits that would be derived would 
not be sufficiently remunerative; I mention it only 
as a means by which a planter may satisfy himself 
that the results mentioned above are true, and that 
they may be obtained on a large scale were it ne- 
cessary. I have produced in the way of manufac- 
ture, from can6-juice of a specific gravity of 1073, 
one* pound four ounces of beautifully crystallised 
sugar, and three ounces of dry uncrystallised ex- 
tract, from every wine gallon, which is rather more 
than 17 per cent. 
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If the statement made in the foregoing part of 
the book, that the average quantity of cane-juice 
expressed by the mills in the different colonies 
does not exceed 50 per cent of the weight of the 
canes be true, it is evident that the quantity of 
canes which now yield 3000 gallons of juice, contain 
in fact 5400, and that, c6Bteris paribm^ the amount of 
saccharine extract that they ought to produce should 
be 8343 lbs. instead of 4635 lbs.. 

Let it be assumed also that the weight of the 
stems of canes grown upon one acre of land is 30 tons, 
or 67,200 lbs., the quantity of juice (if it be of the 
above density) which they contain is 7065 wine gal- 
lons, or 60,480 lbs,; and the amount of saccharine ex- 
tract 10,886 lbs., or 4TViy tons. 

I do n^ot suppose that by any method yet known 
this result could be obtained on a large scale, and 
in the way of manufacture; I give the calculatioa 
only as a standard whereby we may compare the 
one at present produced, and thus be able to see 
the losses sustained. The portion of the loss alone 
which is not remediable by care and good manage- 
ment is the one that depends upon our imperfect 
means of expressing the juice. ]3ut who is hardy 
enough to say that such will always be the ca^e? 
Can no maans be invented by which the loss that 
arises from this cause may be prevented? We 
should possess a remedy at once were it satisfactArily 
proved that the process of M. Michiel could perform 
what it promises. 

I have stated that by paying attention to the 
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mill, the quantity of cane-juice may be increased from 
50, the present amount, to 70 percent.; in which case 
the juice produced from 30 tons of canes would be 
47,040 lbs., and the amount of dry saccharine extract 
8467 lbs., or SyV^y tons; which, when the cane-juice 
has a density of 10®, is the one which can always be 
obtained by the means we now possess. 

When we extend our inquiries into the results 
actually obtained in the colonies, such difficulties 
present themselves, owing to the want of data, as 
to prevent our forming an opinion with any thing 
approaching to accuracy. We know indeed that a 
considerable loss is sustained in every case; we 
know, in a great measure, the causes on which the 
loss depends; but of the proportionate extent in 
which each c&use separately acts in the production 
of the entire loss we are wholly ignorant. So unsatis- 
factory is our knowledge respecting colonial statistics, 
that the only conclusions that can be arrived at of the 
capabilities of a sugar estate, or the work performed 
upon it, are those which are founded upon the* gross 
amount of its produce; and this, set against its cur- 
rent expenses, shows the profit or loss for the year — 
the only question of this kind which has yet been 
solved. 

We will, however, apply the little knowledge we 
possess on this truly important subject to two widely 
different and extreme cases. 

Accounts recently received from British Guiana 
state, that^ at the beginning of the present crop 
3000 gallons of cane-juice were required to make a 
hogshead of sugar. The hogshead, on its arrival 
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in England, weighed 15 cwt, or 1680 lbs. net. It 
is probable, but not stated, that the quantity of 
molasses drained from the sugar was about 12 cwt, 
which — 33 per cent, of water contained — gives 
900 lbs. as their weight when dry ; consequently 
the entire amount of dry saccharine extract avail- 
able for the market was 2580 lbs. Let us suppose 
that the quantity of juice expressed was, as in the 
former cases, 50 per cent, and that an acre of land 
yielded 30 tons of canes, the quantity of juice ob- 
tained from them, therefore, would be 33,600 lbs., 
and that of dry extract could not exceed 3500 lbs. 

In Barbadoes it is not uncommon to see an acre 
of canes produce three hogsheads of sugar of 15 cwt, 
net, and a proportionate quantity of molasses. We 
will again suppose, in this esse as in the others, that 
the weight of the canes was 30 tons, and the yidd 
of the juice 60 per cent, the quantity of juice would 
be 33,600 lbs. ; which gave 5040 lbs. of sugar, and 
three puncheons of molasses — rVv water ^ 2240 lbs. 
dry molasses ; or a total of 7280 lbs. of dry saccha- 
rine extract. 

The following table will enable us to compare, at 
one view, these different results :— No. 1 gives the 
products of 30 tons of canes, presuming the density 
of the cane-juice to be 10^ ; that the whole of it has 
been expressed, and that the manufacture has been 
judiciously conducted. No. 2 gives the prodects 
of an equal weight of canes; the density of the 
cane-juice 10°, the quantity expressed 70 per cent, 
and the manufacture properly performed. No. 3 
shows the products presumed to have been obtained 
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in British Guiana at the commencement of the 
present crop from a similar weight of canes; and 
No. 4 shows the products obtained from an acre of 
canes in Barbadoes, the weight of whieh is likewise 
presumed to be 30 tons : — 





Wci(ht of 
Canm. 


WeiKbt of 
Juice. 


Weight of 
ExttMt. 


Amoant of Bz- 

traet ner 100 

lb*. Joiee. 


Amount orEx- 
inct per 100 
Ibe. Canee. 


1. 


80 tons. 


60480 lbs. 


10686 Ibe. 


18 


1620 


2. 


30 tons. 


47040 Ibe. 


8467 lbs. 


18 


12-6 


3. 


30 tons. 


33600 lbs. 


3500 lbs. 


10 


6 


4. 


80 tdn». 


33600 lbs. 


7280 lbs. 


21-6 


10-8 



Although the data which have formed the basis 
for the calculations in the two last lines of the table 
are as incomplete as they well can be, yet if we 
confine ourselves simply to the inspection of the 
different amounts obtained of saleable extract, and 
of these at least we have sufficient evidence, we 
caqnot but express our astonishment. 

The great excess in products which the Bar- 
badoes estate shows over the one in British Guiana 
cannot, I think it will be admitted, be attributed to 
any superiority that the old-fashioned vertical wind- 
mill in use in the former colony has over the well- 
conetructed steam-mill of the latter ; neither can it 
be attributed to the greater weight of the canes, for 
it is not probable, if we are to judge from their 
size, that the weight of the canes taken from an 
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acre of land in Barbadoes exceeds 30 tons. It can- 
not be accounted for by the presumption that 
the Barbadoes sugar-boiler surpasses in skill his 
brethren of Guiana; for if this were the case, and 
there is no reason for supposing so, the quality 
rather than the. quantity of sugar would be affected, 
as in both colonies the same system of manufacture 
is in force. It may be that many causes which we, 
from want of accurate information, may not be able 
duly to appreciate, have been in operation perhaps 
in both instances, tending either towards good or 
towards evil in the results produced by them ; and 
we are compelled to believe that the predominant 
one will be found in the cane-juice — in its richness 
in the one case, in its poverty in the other. If this 
cause be a true one, the specific gravity of the 
cane-juice of the Barbadoes estate must have been 
as high as 1090—1095, or 12® to 13® Beaum6; 
while in that of Guiana it could not have exceeded 
1040, or 6° to 6® Beaumg. 

It therefore follows that in the latter case, pre- 
suming the above supposition correct, the cause 
of loss would be attributable' to the injudicious 
custom which, unfortunately, too generally obtains 
throughout the West India colonies, of cutting the 
canes without regard to their fitness for the pur- 
poses for which they are destined. • 

It has been explained, I trust in a sufficiently 
intelligible manner, that during the rapid vegeta- 
tion of the cane, the saccharine matter is re-absorbed 
from the eells almost as rapidly as it is deposited in 
them, and is employed for the purpose of nourish- 
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ing the plant, and affording materials for the form- 
ation of its new parts. To cut the canes when in 
such a condition indicates either ignorance or care- 
lessness on the part of the person so doing, for the 
result must necessarily be extremely prejudicial, if 
we regard it only in the light of an economical 
management of the property. It is evident that 
under such circumstances the extract obtained may 
be diminished one-half, while the evaporation re- 
quired, and consequently the quantity of fuel, will 
be in like proportion increased. For instance, let 
it be supposed that the cane-juice is so rich in its 
saccharine constituents as to produce 1500 lbs. of 
crystalline extract, and 500 lbs. of molasses from 
1000 gallons, the amount of evaporation to be 
effected would be ^bout 800 gallons. Whereas, 
were the cane-juice of a quality similar to that 
described in the Guiana estate, that is, were it so 
poor as to yield only the above amount of extract 
from 3000 gallons, the evaporation demanded must 
be equal to 2800 gallons, and the quantity of fuel 
necessary to effect it must be 3J times greater than 
in the former case. But the money loss sustained 
would not be confined to the deficiency of extract 
obtained, or its inferiority in quality ; but it would 
extend through all the operations of cultivation 
likewise. 

A^iother source of loss, and one which has been 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy, although I be- 
lieve that it has been on the whole undervalued, is 
that which results from the leakage of the sugar 
on shipboard. It would appear from the evidence 
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which we possess respecting it to vary from 10 to 
16 per cent., the average being about 12J per cent. 
— in money-value equal to the price of the freight 
The loss thus arising is owing to the deliquescent 
nature of the sugar itself, which depends partly 
upon the retention of a small quantity of saline 
matter, partly upon unskilful manufacture, but 
generally upon the simultaneous action of both 
causes. 

The other causes of loss sustained by the greater 
number of sugar plantations which have hitherto 
been ascertained, I have alread y alluded to ; a re- 
capitulation of the whole may. however, be useful. 
1. Injudicious cultivation of the canes; 2. the com- 
mencement and continuation of the crop when the 
canes are unsuited to the purposes of manufacture; 
3. the imperfect expression of the juice; 4. un- 
skilfulrnanufacture; 5. leakage on shipboard. 

The loss produced by each of these causes re- 
spectively no doubt varies in every instance, and 
we have no means by which we can ascertain its 
amount with accuracy ; but the average loss which 
arises from the action of them all conjointly may 
without exaggeration be calculated at cent, per 
cent.; it is often, indeed, as the preceding . table 
shows, very much more. 

These causes, it is true, are in general operation 
throughout all the sugar-growing countries,* and 
therefore the depressed condition of our colonies 
cannot be attributed exclusively to their existence. 
But a due consideration of them would suggest the 
means of counteracting many of the difficulties 
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incident to the present transition state of West 
India property. 

The first step to be taken for the remedying of 
an evil, is a close investigation of it, so that we 
may thereby arrive at a knowledge of it48 nature. 
How little in this respect has hitherto been done ! 
It is a subject of such vast importance to the well- 
doing of our sugar-producing colonies, that every 
available means should be adopted with as little 
delay as possible, for throwing upon it the fullest 
and clearest light. Every estate should possess a 
book in which should be inserted the chemical 
character of the soil, the mode of cultivation pur- 
sued, the nature and quantity of manure employed, 
the weight of canes produced per acre, their de- 
scription, whether plants, rattoons, age, &c., the 
quantity of juice expressed by the mill, the density 
of that fluid and its other peculiarities, if it have 
any, the amount of sugar and molasses obtained, 
&c. &c. 

I do not suppose that such a measure could be 
carried out at once, it ought, however, to be com^ 
menced immediately, although it be but partially 
so; neither do I suppose that the whole of the 
canes are tp be weighed as they come to the mill, 
and the whole of their juice to be measured ; but I 
mean that samples taken from the different cane 
fields' should be submitted to these trials as fre- 
quently as circumstances will permit, so that both 
the manager and the proprietor may be possessed 
of information approaching to accuracy respecting 
matters in which they are so deeply concerned, and 
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in the knowledge of which they are at present 
lamentably deficient. 

The colonial planter will probably answer this 
proposal by a statement that the labour which he 
has at his command is inadequate to the calls at 
present made upon it. He may, moreover, in 
answering an appeal made to him with a view to 
encourage any attempt at the amelioration of his 
art (if it is to be. accompanied by the sinking of 
additional capital, however small), say, that in the 
state in which he finds himself he can scarcely pay 
the current expenses of his property, and that until 
he can feel assured of sufiicient labour for every 
purpose of his cultivation and manufacture on rea- 
sonable terms, he can neither have courage, nor m 
spire those who have the ability to assist him with 
confidence, to undertake the outlay of capital which, 
like much that has been already invested, will prove 
fruitless. 

Without questioning the justness of these views, 
for it is evident that confidence in the result must 
be the basis of every investment of capital, it may 
yet be doubted whether, on the one hand, too much 
stress has not sometimes been laid upon the ad- 
mitted deficiency of labour, and on the other, too 
little consideration has been given to the possibility 
of finding a remedy in the adoption of better modes 
of culture, and of improvements in the manufacture 
of sugar, which are demonstrated to be attainable. 
There is at least a great variety in the circum- 
stances of the several colonies. In most of them it 
is perfectly practicable to supersede' manual labour 
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to a great extent by the use of the plough and 
other implements employed in Europe. This change 
has indeed already made considerable progress; but 
any hesitation or delay in adopting so obvious a 
means of economy is quite inexcusable. Wherever 
this substitution can be effected, and it is neverthe- 
less neglected, there can of course be no ground on 
which to rest any argument from a deficiency of 
labour. In some of the colonies, however, it is not 
everywhere practicable, and one of the most im* 
portant — British . Guiana — ^is from the nature of the 
country at present wholly dependent upon manual 
labour. 

Of all the West India colonies, the last mentioned 
has probably been the most forward in pursuing 
judicious attempts at improvement. A gentleman 
of the highest scientific attainments has been en- 
gaged as agricultural chemist. His first report on 
thorough drainage has just reached this country, 
which, for the mass of valuable information con- 
tained in it, is alike creditable to the perseverance 
and talents of the auther, and the good sense of the 
inhabitants. Therein is shown the injurious results 
produced in the staple manufacture owing to the 
imperfect system of drainage at present pursued — 
the impossibility of using the plougK or horse shoe 
in the cultivation of the soil, the loss in the quan- 
tity of sugar obtained, estimated at one ton per 
acre, and its inferiority in quality owing to the 
superabundance of salt in the soil. A small patch 
of land has been appropriated by the colony for 
testing the improved results expected to be effected 
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by the system of covered drains, "but no idea is or 
can be entertained by individual proprietors of 
introducing it on their estates, owing to its great 
expense, solely caused by the present price of 
labour." 

Other examples might be given to illustrate the 
urgent necessity of an adequate supply of labour, 
and the impossibility of effecting even the most 
elementary and essential improvements without its 
aid. But it is presumed that, while undue import- 
ance need not be ascribed to the introduction of 
labourers as affording the only means of relief, no 
doubt can be entertained that it is highly expedient 
to encourage a steady and constant flow of immigra- 
tion as being eminently calculated to promote the 
prosperity of the colonies, and prove beneficial to all 
parties. 

The difficulties under which the colonies have 
for years been suffering have given rise to various 
schemes for conducting their cultivation with more 
certainty and advantage. Among the most promi- 
nent of those which have been pressed upon public 
attention are the metairie system and central facto- 
ries. The first was suggested with great confidence, 
and under high patronage, as the most effectual me- 
thod of securing labour and economy, and so deliver- 
ing the planter from all his difiicnlties. It has long 
since been abandoned as wholly impracticable, and 
requires no notice. 

Latterly the establishment of central factories has 
been urged with more general acceptance. 

No one will deny that the division of labour, nay, 
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raore, its subdivision into as many branches as the 
nature of the manufacture to which this great prin- 
ciple is to be applied will admit of, is, and ever will 
be, one of the great causes of the advancement bf 
art. That it is one of the chief sources of all indus- 
trial prosperity and"^ success, is one of those great 
facts established by the evidence and long experi- 
ence of ages. The application of a principle so uni- 
versally admitted to any scheme however chimerical, 
is apt 10 invest it with a halo of probability which 
before it may not have possessed. And in such 
cases it often happens that our reasons, which may 
be sound and just as regards the principle, are falla- 
cious or futile as regards the object, when placed 
naked before us. 

As the establishment of central factories, and the 
separation of the agricultural from the manufac- 
turing branch of the art of the sugar planter, is a 
scheme which has found many admirers both in this 
country and in the colonies, it merits the fullest con- 
sideration. 

We will, therefore, in the first place, inquire how 
far it is likely to prove of general benefit should it 
be carried out; in the second place, what local or 
partial benefit would result from it ; and, lastly, how 
far it is likely to benefit its promoters. 

The preliminary step to be taken in these inqui- 
ries is a careful examination of all the advantages 
publicly offered by the various promoters of this 
measure ; and I trust that, in making it, my motives 
may be understood, and that I may give offence to 
none. 

In all the appeals which the promoters of this 
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scheme have made to the public for its support 
that I have seen, there are analogies instituted 
which are at best but suppositions. For instance, 
there is a presumption, to a certain extent at least, 
that a similitude exists between the West India 
colonies and Great Britain, so that what might be 
considered as applicable to the one country is 
equally so to the other. The planter and the far- 
mer are regarded as synonymous, differing merely 
in the localities in which they are placed, and the 
nature of the crops that each cultivates. The erec- 
tion of the factories is compared to the establish- 
ment of a Qorn mill in a district in which every 
farmer was previously forced to grind his own corn. 
We are told that the experiment is not a new one 
in the West Indies, because it has been tried in 
the East. 

These are a few among several other propositions 
recommendatory of the different projects which have 
be#ti publicly brought forward. To those who are 
conversant with, the West Indian colonies I scarcely 
need to show how erroneous they are ; but for the 
purpose of arriving at a careful solution of the first 
question proposed for examination, namely, the 
general benefit which those countries are to de- 
rive from the establishment of central factories, a 
closer examination of the details of the measure is 
necessary. 

In the first place, it is essential that each factory 
shall be situated in the centre of the required num- 
ber of plantations, which must be not only con- 
tiguous to each other, but likewise every one of 
them must be situated within such a distance of 
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the works as^ to render the transport' of the canes 
as easy and inexpensive as possible In the greater 
number of those islands the estates are separated 
from each other not merely by distance, but by . 
lofty and steep mountains of volcanic or primitive 
formation, by rapid rivers subject to frequent over* 
flows, and by valleys or precipitous ravines. From 
these causes difficulties are often presented in the 
formation of good oarriage-roads that would appid 
the most adventurous engineer. The roads, were 
tbey constructed, would require to be kept in re- 
pair, and this must be done in a country where the 
rains of one season would render them again im- 
passable. Who icould possibly contemplate the 
erection of a central factory under such oii^cum* 
fttances ? 

Unfortunately for the planter, the analogy be- 
tween him and the European farmer is an ideal one 
only. The crops of the latter, when taken off the 
land, have already assumed a marketable form; 
they do not, as is stated, require the operations of 
the miller to render them so. The business of the 
miller has been created by the demands of the con- 
sumer, and not by those of the farmer, who has the 
power of exercising a choice as his interest may 
dictate of taking his wheat to the market or of 
storing it in his barn for some future occasion. 
But the crop of the planter becomes rapidly unpro- 
fitable and worthless unless it be manufactured 
into sugar immediately after it is rea^ped. It is 
Very heavy and bulky, and therefore of difficuU 
and expensive carriage^ while its value is smaU 
16 
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compared with that of the extract obtained from 
it The carriage of the csDes to the mill is already 
one of the most expensive items in the annual dis- 
bursements of an estate of moderate extent, and when 
the distance to be performed is small — what would 
it be were that distance doubled or trebled ? 

The canes ought to be cut when in a state of 
maturity. It will happen that they will arrive at 
this state about the same time on each of the planta- 
tions which may be connected with the factory. 
Will not the struggles of the different proprietors 
foir precedence cause heartburnings, dissatisfaction, 
and discontent? 

Nothing further need be stated to show that this 
scheme will not confer general benefit to the West 
India proprietors. The establishment of the factories 
generaUy would, indeed, be impracticable. 

2. WiU their partial estahUshment prove beneficial 
to those estates which will be able to take advantage of 
them? — There are in almost all those colonies certain 
districts where estates are situated in close approxi- 
mation to each other, and where no such physical ob- 
stacles to the construction of ordinary carriage-roads, 
tram-roads, or rail-roads exist. Whether the estab- 
lishment of factories in such places would prove 
beneficial to the surrounding estates is a question 
which it is obvious resolves itself in one of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

That the planter may decide upon accepting or 
rejecting any assumed benefits which may be held 
out to him, it is necessary that he should be ao- 
quainted with their nature as well as with the 
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equivalent which he must give in return. That 
the benefits shall be real and substantial, they must 
consist in giving him either a more valuable product 
than the one he now obtains at the same cost, or in 
giving him one equal in value to that which he at 
present gets at a diminished cost. In no prospectus 
that I have seen are the advantages offered, or the 
equivalent expected in return for them, explicitly 
stated. At the factory at Guadaloupe the planter 
receives 6 lbs. of crystallised extract for every 
100 lbs. of canes. And as it has been proposed 
by the promoters of a similar scheme in this coun- 
try to return for the canes as much sugar as they 
could be made to yield by the ordinary method of 
manufacture, it may be assumed that their terms 
would amount to much the same. In which case 
the expess of extract beyond 6 per cent, would 
be the price to be paid by the planter for the manu- 
facture of his sugar. In other words, the estate 
would have to pay for the cultivation of the soil, 
reaping the crop, and carting the canes to the works; 
that is, that its expenses would remain as they 
now are, those required for manufacture alone ex- 
cepted, and in return for which 6 lbs. of sugar 
would be obtained for every 100 lbs. of canes pro- 
duced. 

I have already shown that every estate in the 
West Indies, with the means that it at present pos- 
sesses, ought to produce from the canes cultivated 
upon it 12*6 per cent of dry extract Let us, 
however, admit that this is an exaggeration, and 
that the real product when dry would not exceed 
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8 per c^nty which is equivalent to 6 lbs. of crystal- 
lised sugar and 8 lbs. of the molasses of commerce 
from every 100 lbs. of canes. In this case, vi^ere 
the foregoing arrangement entered into, the 3 lbs. 
of molasses would represent the price that the estate 
would have to pay for the manufacture of the 6 lbs. 
of sugar. 

We will now suppose that an estate is so con- 
ducted thkt the amount <6f extract obtained shall 
observe the above ratio; that the work performed 
daily in the boiling-house is 2 tons of sugar and 
a punt^heons of molasses of 10 cwt. each; that five 
labourers are employed at the mill! and ten in the 
boiling-house, at a salary of 25; each per diem. 
Let 205. per diem additional be added for repair 
of works and other incidental exp^nii^* The sum 
requited to make this quantity of sugar and mo- 
lasses would be 2l 105., the difiBrduee between 
which and the value of the 20 cwt. of molasses 
will, it is 'evident, show the profit or loss that will 
accrue to the estate by the bargain. The molasses 
may, I think, be fairly estimated at 85. the owt., 
consequently the loss to the estate would be 5/. 
IO5. 

It is presumed that the sugar produced at the fac- 
tory would have a higher marketable value than that 
at present made in the boiling-house of the plantation. 
Such, no doubt, would be the case; but are we to 
suppose that the planter is the only person inoapable 
of improvement? 

Indeed one would be almost tempted to suppose 
that the advocates for separating the cultivation of 
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the cane from tiie manufacture of its juice into sugar 
entertain the idea that while all other branches of 
industry are daily advanciog, the art of the planter 
alone is to remain stationary. 

Unless, therefore, the proprietors of the factory are 
prepared to manufocture for an estate 2 tons of sugar 
and 1 ton of molasses for the sum of 2l lOs.f I do not 
see how even the partial introduction of the measure 
is likely to prove beneficial. 

3. Wcnild the scheme prove beneficial to its promo- 
ters? — In calculating the probability of success 
likely to attend its adoption, that which has folr 
lowed the establishment of sugar factories in India 
has been alluded to as an example. The com<r 
parison is, however, an unfortunate one, for the 
latter are in reality refineries similar in every re- 
spect to those in Europe, kaur and ghour (not 
cane-juice) being the materials operated upon. To 
make the analogy between the two schemes an 
accurate one, the central factory of the West Indies 
would be required to refine Muscovado sugar or to 
produce a crystallised extract from molasses or 
syrups. 

The erection of a factory capable of making 1000 
tons of sugar in five months wpuld cost at lea^t 
20,000/., which would entail an annual charge for 
interest, wear and tear of machinery, repairs, &Ct 
of 15 per cent., and demanding from this cause 
alone 3/. per ton for all the sugar manufactured. 
The other charges for fuel, labour, clerks, manage- 
ment| &c., would cost at least 1500/. more. What, 
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it may be asked, would be the profit to the share- 
holders in such an undertaking? 

I confess that in my humble opinion the promo- 
tion of this measure by a company got up in 
England would neither ameliorate the condition of 
the proprietors of sugar estates, nor would it prove 
a lucrative speculation to the parties concerned 
in it. 

It is probable, however, that central factories 
might be erected with advantage in a few districts 
in the West Indies at the joint expense of the 
owners of the adjoining properties: — where the 
estates are small, where they are contiguous to 
each other, and where the works are inadequate for 
effective manufacture — I can conceive that the pro- 
prietors might advantageously throw their sepa- 
rate plantations together, and make of them one 
large estate, in the centre of which the factory 
might be established. A measure of this kind 
would at least have one advantage over the former, 
namely, that it would never be undertaken unless 
it were clearly ascertained to be the interest of the 
parties to do so. 

A measure in some respects resembling this ap- 
pears for a long while to have attracted notice in 
this country, and latterly it has put on a more defi- 
nite form. There are in many of the West India 
colonies estates, which, from a variety of causes, are 
no longer cultivated, or which are fast ceasing to be 
so. The purchase of some of the more desirable 
portions of these lands, their cultivation in sugar- 
canes, and the erection of appropriate manufac- 
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taring establishments, have been seriously contem- 
plated. Were it well carried out, such a scheme, I 
belieTC, would prove, lucrative. It is one, however, 
that must be regarded rather in the light of a mer- 
cantile speculation than as a means for ameliorating 
the value of those plantations which are now in ex- 
istence. 

An idea has lately been entertained of importing 
the cane-juice in the form of an inspissated concrete, 
and of completing its manufacture into sugar in this 
country. The only objection to be taken against 
such a project is the present uncertain rate of duty 
to which the cane-juice prepared in this manner 
would be subjected. It is evident that if the 
planter were compelled to pay the same duty for a 
substance which would be of less intrinsic value 
than that which he now supplies, it would be his 
interest to continue the present system. But were 
the inspissated cane-juice admitted at such a re- 
duction of the present sugar duties as would 
relieve him without diminishing the revenue, I 
believe that much benefit would result to all par* 
ties by the adoption of such a measure. The 
planter would be relieved from the difficulties that 
the deficiency of skilled labour causes, while he 
would, no doubt (if the concrete were properly 
prepared), obtain a larger amount of extract than 
he now does ; the ship-owner would be benefited, as 
a greater tonnage would then be required; and 
the government, even if the reduction of duty were 
large, would receive, as great, probably a greater 
revenue than at present. A hogshead, holding 
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900 imperial gaHons, when filled will contain from 
£800 to 2900 lbs. of syrup in the state in which 
it is when in the coolers, and of coarse a still 
greater quantity when the concentration has been 
carried beyond that point; bat this amount, owing 
to leakage and other causes, is reduced to 1680 lbs. 
of sugar, and 600 lbs. of molasses, on arrival in 
this country ; and on this amount only is the duty 
received^ which is equal to 12/. If this duty were 
applied to the hogshead of concrete as first potted 
it would amount to about 9^. 3d. per cwt Let it, 
however, be raised to 9^. 6d. as a guarantee against 
any loss of revenue, and the advantages which 
would result to the planter would be very consider- 
able. 

Admitting that this measure were in full opera- 
tion, the planter would still have much to do be- 
fore he has completed the ameliorations expected 
from him. Without at present alluding to other 
matters, he would have to prepare the cane-juice 
in such a manner, that it shall arrive in Britain 
without having undergone any considerable change. 
The different stages of defecation, evaporation, and 
concentration would require to be performed in the 
most effective manner. The boon, although it must 
be admitted it would be a great one, would be far, 
indeed, from remedying all the losses at present sus- 
tained. To complete the advantages to be derived 
from the measure, other steps must at the same time 
be adopted. ' 

The only rational mode of remedying an evil is, 
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in the first pkce, I repeat, to extmine it closelj 
and carefully, and having foUj ascertained what is 
wrong, our attempts to rectify it will at least be 
pursued in a right direction. The evils which 
afflict West India property are both numerous and 
very serious. Many of them have been pointed out: 
they have been traced to their origin, and they have 
likewise been shown to be in a great measure easily 
conquered. Others which have not been stated for 
want of sufficient information respecting them doubts 
less exist also. Cane-juice in some of the colonies, 
for two months during the season of crop, has a den- 
sity equal to 12^ Beaum6, and consequently contains 
twenty-two per cent of crystallisable sugar. May 
we not inquire, why this is not of more frequent oc- 
currence ? This question involves others which are 
at present equally unknown, as the nature of soil, 
climate, &c., best suited for the advantageous pro- 
duction of the cane, the quality of manure demand- 
ed, and the system of cultivation that ought to be 
pursued. For we may presume that this plant, 
like many others, may, through the influence of 
cultivation, be caused to furnish one or other of its 
constituent principles in greater quantity than what 
it ordinarily yields. The Silesian beet-root, for in* 
stance, is found, from this cause alone, to contain at 
present a larger proportion of its saccharine consti- 
tuents than it did when first employed for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

The sugar-cane has never been produced from 
seed in the West Indies, it is propagated by cuttings 
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or germs : plants so raised, as is well known, become 
in time liable to deterioration and disease, and often 
entirely disappear. 

There is, indeed, much reason for believing that 
this change has already commenced in the Bourbon 
and Otaheite cane. Ought we not to inquire, whe* 
ther this disposition might not be checked, or whether 
a great improvement in the vigour of these plants 
might not be effected, by a change of cuttings be- 
tween colony and colony, or even between plantations 
in the same colony 7 

Or would it not be useful to obtain occasionally a 
new stock from the countries which originally pro- 
duced them ? , 

These, and other questions of equal importance, 
cannot be answered, for as yet they have attracted 
no attention. 

When we consider the vast interests involved in 
this branch of industry, it is truly wonderful that 
statistical information respecting our sugar planta- 
tions should be so scanty. Here and there, no 
doubt, an individual proprietor may be found who 
has expressed a desire for knowledge of this kind, 
but, the means of ac([uiring it hitherto do not 
exist. It must, however, be acquired before we 
can expect to render those countries permanently 
prosperous. 

8urely some measure may be devised for obtain- 
ing the fullest information on these subjects, and 
which may at the same time encourage and pro- 
mote agricultural knowledge and manufacturing 
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skill among the persons employed in those pur^ 
suits. Societies composed of the most intelligent 
planters, and others interested in sugar plantations, 
ought to be formed in every colony for the purpose 
of discussing subjects of this kind; The societies 
of the different colonies should be associated by 
the exchange of each other's transactions. To 
render their object as practical as possible, a model 
farm and factory ought to be established in at 
least three different points in the West Indies, at 
which experiments may be performed, and their 
results fully ascertained^ Moreover, that these 
societies may be connected as closely as possible 
with the progress of scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions in Europe, a central one ought to be formed 
in London, with which those of the colonies should 
be in frequent correspondence. 

Agricultural societies, it is true, already exist in 
many of the colonies ; but owing to the want of 
reciprocal communication, and to the lack of know- 
ledge which their members possess of the subjects 
to be discussed, their efforts have hitherto produced 
little practical benefit, or, if any has been obtained, 
it is confined to the place where it originated. 

Had such a measure as the above been already 
in operation, we should have heard less of the 
pecuniary losses annually entailed by the importa- 
tion of costly machinery, which in so many in- 
stances has been abandoned and thrown aside, 
either from its unsuitableness to the purposes 
intended, or from the ignorance of its management 
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by those for whose use it was purchased. There 
would also have been more unanimity respecting 
the advantages or disadvantages attending the em- 
ployment of various kinds of manures which have 
at different times been recommended or abused, but 
tbe in trod action of which, it is certain, has not 
unfrequently been attended with great pecuniary 
loss. 

If these suggestions are worthy of adoption, any 
measure based upon them (if we are anxious for its 
successful result) should be carried out fully, ener- 
getically, and with a unanimous conviction of its 
necessity. 

It is probable that many persons owning pro- 
perty in the West Indies may have formed opinions 
widely different from those which I have expressed. 
They may, perhaps, tell us that all the efforts which 
they may make for augmenting the production 
of their estates, or for diminishing" its cost, are 
measures which may likewise be adopted by their 
slave-holding opponents; and that consequently 
the result, although it would be a beneficial one 
to the consumer, would confer no advantage on 
themselves. 

They may say that while the disproportion be- 
tween the amount of protection given to their 
products, and the difference of cost between slave 
and free labour, exist, all their attempts at amelio* 
rating their position would prove at best to be 
nugatory. This argument supposes that the slave- 
owning sugar-grower possesses advantages over 
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the British planter, either in the cheapness of his 
labour, or in other respects, which, though not 
clearly made out, nevertheless may be supposed to 
exist. In answer to the first assumption, namely, 
that the labour of slaves is cheaper than that of 
freemen, it may be said that Both reason and experi* 
ence have proved its falsity. Labour is the means 
to obtain a purpose, and its expense must be mea- 
sured by the value received from it, and not merely 
by the daily disbursements made in the shape of 
wages. Were a system of husbandry continued in 
the British colonies similar to the one pursued 
during slavery, I admit that slave labour would 
prove to be the cheaper of the two; but were a 
proper and economical method, similar to what we 
see in Great Britain and many other countries, sub- 
stituted for the barbarous employment of the hand- 
hoe, the reverse, I apprehend, would be found 
to be the case. Slavery is a bar to general im- 
provement, and it is principally to habits and 
modes of managing his property, acquired during 
its existence, that the British planter may attri- 
bute his present backwardness. The^mployment 
of the plough and horse-hoe for instance, will 
never be general in a country where slave labour 
is trusted to for the cultivation of the cand. 
Wherever slavery exists, its numerical force must 
.be adequate to all the calls that may be made npon 
it at any one time. Thus if 300 labourers are 
required during crop, this number must be re- 
tained throughout the whole year; and if they 
are to be fed, clad, and housed, economy demands 
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that employment shall be found for them, and this 
necessarily implies the continuance of the system 
now in force in those countries. In every other 
respect the British planter has unquestionable 
advantages over his foreign competitor — in the 
productiveness of soil'inferior to none in the world 
for cultivation of the staple — in the easy command 
of capital — ^in the energetic and liberal assistance 
which he receives from bis correspondent at home 
— in the stability of his property, forming part of 
a powerful nation, which is both able and willing 
to protect and defend the integrity of its empire 
« — ^in the great social change that has taken 
place, which has terminated in the content and 
happiness of the peasantry, and which has con- 
verted into defenders of their country those who 
formerly, having nothing to defend, yielded but a 
doubtful or forced allegiance — ^and in the enterprise 
and perseverance, characteristics of his countrymen, 
which have so frequently caused a brilliant success 
under circumstances far more unfavourable than 
those which now surround him. 

No! I cannot believe that the present state of 
the British West Indies is a legitimate cause for 
despondency : the means of amelioration are within 
the power of the planter ; and I trust that the time 
is not far off, when the prosperity of those colonies 
will be no longer a history that has past. 
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TABLE REPRESENTING THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF SOLUTIONS OF 
SUGAR OF VARIOUS STRENGTHS. 
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REFERENCES TO PLATES. 



Plate I. 

Repbesents the ground plan and sections of buildings 
and machinery for the manufacture of 500 tons of sugar 
in live months. To render the explanation clear and in- 
telligible, it may be as well to trace the process of manu- 
facture from the cane-mill to the curing-house, by which 
means the uses of the various utensils will be more appa- 
rent. 

When the cane is crushed at the mill, a, the liquor is 
raised (by the juice pumps attached to the mill) and carried 
overhead by spouts, to the clarifiers, c. 

The steam-engine adjoins the cane-mill, and is supplied 
with steam by the boilers, b ; these also supply the clarifiers 
and all utensils connected with the pjant which require 
steam. In connection with each set of clarifiers is a double 
set of bag filters, d, through which the liquor is rapidly 
passed into cistern No. 1, and which is seen partially under 
the clarifier platform. From the cistern No. 1, the liquor 
is then passed into the flat-bottomed evaporators, e (by 
means of the monte-jus, r), where it is concentrated to the 
required density. 

The evaporators are of the form and construction already 
described. They may be heated by steam or open fire. 
17 
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When the latter mode of heating is employed, the dotted 
lines and arrows shown in No. 2 explain the direction of 
the flues. 

The'liquor being concentrated in them to the given den- 
sity, is then returned to the monte-jus, f, and by it forced 
up to the cistern No. 2, above the six charcoal filters, g, 
and having forced its way through them, it passes into 
cistern No. 3, from which it is run, as occasion may re- 
quire, into the patent pans, h h. 

The charcoal cisterns and filters are here shown, not as 
essentials to a complete plant, but with the view of show- 
ing the arrangement of a plant where they may be con- 
sidered necessary, and where such is not the case, the 
monte-jus, f, will simply discharge the concentrated liquor 
into the cistern No. 3. 

The stills are shown outside of the buildings : they are 
fired from the same stoke hole as the patent pans. The 
third still is mounted with Shears^s rectifier, the worm 
passing through a reservoir of water, l, and terminating as 
usual in the rum store. Alongside the patent pans a small 
crank-over-head engine is placed, for the purpose of driv- 
ing the gearing and cylinders of the pans. 



Plate II. 

In this plate the letters and references are the same as 
in Plate I., the plant being adapted for making double 
the quantity of sugar in the same time, viz. 1000 tons in 
five months. The only difference of importance in the 
arrangement is, that a seven-foot vacuum pan, v, is in- 
troduced instead of the patent pans of Plate I. The 
vapour from it passes along the condenser, m, which 
consists of four ranges of copper pipes, having from fifteen 
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to twenty pipes in each range, and water dripping over 
them. 

A small beam engine is shown alongside the vacuum 
pan, for working the air-pump attached to the condeliser. 

A second monte-jus is also introduced in this plant. The 
one to throw the clarified liquor from the bag filters to the 
evaporating vessels, the other to land the syrjp as it leaves 
the latter vessels into the charcoal cistern. 

It may be observed, that the evaporating vessels are shown 
with a division in each, so that at the time of skipping a ne- 
cessary quantity of fresh liquor may be retained in the first 
compartment to protect the pan from the action of the fire. 
The liquor is admitted into the second compartment by means 
of a valve. They are also shown in section No. 2, Plate I., 
as being made with shelving sides, which permit of an in- 
creased quantity of liquor being admitted previous to each 
skipping. 



General Remarks. 

The granulating or patent pans in Plate I. being fitted with 
a cock or valve in the bottom, the sugar may be struck into 
caissons, and transferred on a tramway passing under the 
clarifier platform into the curing-house. 

The sugar from the vacuum pan in Plate II. will be 
struck through a spout in the wall, and pass at once into 
the crystallising vessel placed in the curing-house to 
receive it. 

The doorways are shown in various parts of the build- 
ings, but these may be modified to suit local circumstances. 
In both of these designs all the stoke holes are outside of 
the buildings, and one chimney stack serves for all the 
fires. In Plate II. the passage of the flues from the 
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boilers, evaporators^ and stills, are dotted in to the 
chimney. 

The boilers will be in both plants worked high pres- 
sure, and if a low-pressure engine is preferred for the cane- 
mill, it must be provided with an expansion valve to cut 
off at J, J, or whatever part of the stroke may be required 
according to pressure. 

If a high-pressure engine is used, the exhausted steam, 
after having heated the water for the boilers, may be made 
to circulate in pipes round the interior of the curing-house, 
so as to improve the granulation and drainage of the sugar, 
by raising and preserving a uniformity of temperature in 
the building. 

The plant in Plate I. is laid down upon a scale of one 
eighth of an inch to a foot, and the large plant in Plate II. 
is laid down upon a scale of -^^ of an inch to a foot. 
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INDEX. 



A. 

Acids, action of, on sugar, 63 
Acid syrup, 

concentration of, 178 
Albumen, 36 

chemical properties of, 37 
Albuminous syrup, 

concentration of, 178 
Alkaline syrup, 

concentration of, 179 
Alumina, sulphate of, 

used for defecation, 123 

hydrate of, do. do., 124 
Alum, its uses, 122 
Ammonia, 24 
Animal charcoal, 146 

action of, on syrup, 147 

composition of, 148 

antidote to poisons, 147 
Ashes of plants, 43 

abundant in the leaves, 44 
Atmosphere, composition of, 24 
Azotized vegetable principles, 
35 

B. 

Bark of plants, 23 

Bituminous shale, 

charcoal produced from, 150 

Boiling-houses, 

improved construction of, 
219 

Bone, black, vide Animal Char- 
coal. 

Boxes, potting in, 194 



Brame Chevallier's pan, 170 
Branches of plants, 24 
Burnt canes, 81 



Canes, sugar, 

varieties of, 57 

anatomy and physiology of, 

60 
burnt, 81 
to be cut when ripe, 232 

Cane-juice, properties of, 67 
experiments on, 68 
action of heat on, 69 
saline matters in, 75 
composition of, 77 
catalytic changes in, 70 
amount of sugar in, 225 

Caramel, 51, 160 

Cases, potting in, 194 

Caseine, 37 

Carbonic acid, 24 

Catalyssis, 40 

Cattle-mill, 109 

constituent of cane-juice, 73 

Cellular tissue, 23 

Cellulose, 30 

Charcoal, vide Animal Charcoal 
— ^Dumont — Peyron — Filter. 

Charcoal from shale and asphalte, 
150 

Chaudiere a bascule, 164 

Chevallier's pan, 170 

Chlorine, action of, on sugar, 53 

Chlorophvlle, 24 
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Clarification, 116—131 
Clarifiers, 121 
Claying, process of, 199 
Concentration of syrups, 

by naked fire, 156 

by steam, 165 

in vacuo, 167 
Concentration of acid syrup, 178 

of alkaline do., 179 

other unhealthy, 160 

of molasses, 205 
Coolers, 185 

Cooper's curing vessel, 197 
Crystallization, theory of, 183 

of syrup, 189 
Cutting canes, rules to be at- 
tended to, 232 



D. 

Defecation of cane-juice, 112 
purpose of, 114 
methods of, 118 

Dextrine, 28 

composition of, 29 
use of, in plants, 28 
produced from starch, 29 

Diastase, 38 

its effects on solutions of 
starch and dextrine, 39 

Dumont's filter, 153 



E. 

Elm, wild, 128 
Endogenous plants, 23 
Evaporation of cane-juice, 133 
Evaporating vessels, 135 

by steam, 141 
Exogenous plants, 2!) 



F. 

Fermentation, 

varieties of, 43 



Fibrine, vegetable, 

chemical properties of, 37 

action of, on cane-juice, 72 
Filters, bag, 129 

charcoal, 142 

prepared, with rum pun- 
cheon, 154 
Filtration of cane-juice, 

advantages of, 129 
Frost, effects of, on canes, 82 
Fuel, 

megass used as, 105 

coals, 107 



G. 

Gadesden's pan, 171 
Gliadine, 35 
Gluten, 35 
Glucose, 32— 118 
Gravity, specific, 

means of ascertaining, in 
fiuids, 84 
Green colouring matter, 24 
Gum, 30 

British, 34 

conversion of sugar into, 70 



H. 

Hague's pneumatic pan, 197 
Heat, action of, on sugar, 51 
cane-juice, 69 
employed to defecate, lit) 
eflTects on syrup, 157 
Heater, skipping into, 196 
Hervey, deliquescent matter of, 

66 
Howard's pan, 167 



K. 

Kneller's pan, 17( 
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Lead, use of, 126 

Lime for defecation, 113, 119 
action of, on cane-juice, 1 17 
glucose, 118 

Liquoring-sugar, 200 
action of, 201 
advantages of, 202 
in pneumatic pan, 203 

Litmus paper, use of, 119 



M. 

Magma, 199—201 

Mannite, 33 

Matter, deliquescent, of Hervey 

66 
Megass as fuel, 105 
as manure, 105 
Michiel's process, 100 
Mills, sugar, 

varieties of, 103 
require attention, 102 
the whole of the cane-juice 
cannot be obtained by, 
105 
Molasses, 55 

concentration of, 205 
sugar, 
curing of, 209 
Monte-jus, 221 

Motive powers applied to sugar- 
mills, 109 
Moulds, 

potting into, 192 
Mucilage, 30 
Muscovado sugar, 54 



P. 

Plants, anatomy and physiology 
of, 27 
ashes of, 43 



Plants, power of selecting their 
food, 44 

saline, constituents of, 43 
Plant of boiling-house, altera- 
tions in, 216 
Peyron's filters, 154 
Potting, 185 

present mode of, 186 

in moulds, 192 

in cases, 194 

in heater, 196 

in pneumatic pan, 197 
Proof, 174 

appearances of, in syrup^ 
175 
Proteine, 

compounds of, 36 

efifects of, on saccharine li- 
quids, 42 
Proximate vegetable principles, 

azotized, 35 

non-azotized, 27 
Pump, 220 



Roots of plants, 23 

functions of, 26 
Reaping crop, 232 



S. 



Sap of plants, 25 
Saline matters in sugar-cane, 43 
in cane-juice, 75 

syrups, 179 
Scum of clarifiers, 68 
Skipping, 184 
Smear, 181 
Spark, 177 

Spongioles, functions of, 25 
Soils, composition of, 

efifects of, on canes, 80 
Soubrinan's experiments, 158 
Starch, 

structure of, 29 
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Starch, composition of, 30 
use of, to plants, 30 
conversion of, into dextrine 
and glucose, 29 
into gum, 34 
Steam mill. 111 

for evaporation, 141 
for concentration, 165 
Specific gravity, means of ascer- 
taining, 84 
of cane-juice, 67 
Sugar, varieties of, 31 
cane, 33 
of fruits, 32 
cane, its sources, 47 

physical properties of, 48 
specific gravity of, 48 
composition of, 49 
catalytic changes in, 50 
effects of heat on, 51, 157 

159 
reagents on, 52 
compounds of, 53 
Statistics not attended to, 229 
Syrup, modes of ascertaining 

strength of, 83 
Syruping, 200 
Sulphuric acid, 

action of, on sugar, 53 
employed for defecation, 
125 



Teache present injurious to 
sugar, 161 
improvements in, 162 
Temperature of hoiling syrups, 
157 
of curing-house for sugar, 

193 
of curing-house for molasses 
sugar, 211 
Theobroma guazimia, 128 



U. 



Ulmic acid, 52 
Ulmine, 52 



Vegetable charcoal, preparation 
of, to imitate the action of 
bone black, 151 

Vacuum pan, 167 

Vinegar, 

composition of, 54 
action of, on sugar, 54 

Viscid syrup, concentration of, 
179 

Viscous fermentation, 43 



W. 

Water-power, 110 

Weather, influence of, on canes, 

80 
Wild-elm, 128 
WindmiU, 110 
Woody fibre, 23 

composition of, 31 



Yeast, action of, on saccharine 

liquids, 73 
Yield of juice, 102 



Zinc, sulphate of, for defecation, 
124 



THE END. 
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LIVES OF THE LOkD CHANCELLORS 

JLiusrjfiiiS OF TEB OBEAT SEAL OF ENOLAin). 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE IV. 
BT MID (UEF I68TICB CAIPBBll, A. ■., F. B. 8. B. 

Second Ameriean, from theTliird London Edition. 
Complete in teven haodeome crown 8vo. volnmee, extra cloth, or halT morocco. 

Thia haa been rnrinted from the atitbor'a moot recent edition^ and embraoea 
his eiteniive modificationa and additiona. It will therefore be foond eminentlr 
worthy a continuance of the great fayor with which it haa hitherto been receiyed* 

Of the selid nnrit of the work oar Jod^jment may be gathered (rem what haeaJpeady 
been said. We will add, that from iti infinite flind of anecdote, aiid happy variety of 
style, the book addresaet itself with equal claims to the mere aeneral reader, as to the 
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tribate by prononneing il entitled te a distinirttiebed place on the shel^ei of every scholar 
who is mrionate eneogh to possess it— Fnuer^s Magutine, 

A work wbich will take its place in our libraries as one of the most brilliant and 
valuable contrihiitions to the literature of the present dtij /—AUienetutn. 

The brilliant success of this work in England is by no means greater than its merits. 
It is certainly the most brilliaifif contribution to English history made within our recollec- 
tion ; it has the eham and freedom of Biography combined with the elaborate and oare« 
iiiloomprehensiveness of History .--iV. Y. IHbutu. 
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LIVES "of the 

CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENCLAND, 

From the nonnan Oonquest to the Death of Lord Haiufield. 

1a two very neat vole., erown Hwq^ eitra oUth» or half morooeo. 
^o matelk the '"Xires of the OhanoelloTa'^ of the same author. 
In thia work the aathot has displayed the same patient investigation of histo- 
rical facts, depth of research, and quick appreciation of character which have 
rendered his prevMMie yoluiMe so deservedly popular. Thonghthe '< Litee o^ 
the Chancellors" embrace a long line of illtstrtoiM personages intimately con- 
nected with the hielory of England, they leave something still to be filled up to 
complete the pictnre, and it is this that the author haa attempted in the present 
work. The vast amouvt of carioiM peraonal details concerning the eminent 
men whose biograpiiiee it contains, the lively sketches of interesting periods 
of htetory, and the graphic and vivid style of the anthor, render it a work of 
great attraction for the stadeot of history and the gelieral reader. 

Although the period of history embraced by these volumes had been previously tra- 
versed b]^ the recent work of the noble and learned aadior, and a great portion of its 
most exciting meidents, eepeeiaUy those of a constitmionat nature, there narrated, yet 
in "The Lives of the Chief Justices" there is a fund both of iuteresiing information and 
valuable matter, which renders the book well worthy of perusal by every one wbo 
desires to obtaitt an ao(]aa£ manes with the constimtlonal history of his country, or as- 
pires to the rank of either a statesman or a lawyer. Pf w lawyers of Lord Campheirs 
eminence could have produced such a work as he has put Airih. None but lawyers of 
his experience and acquirements could have compiled a work combining the same in- 
terest as a narration, to the public generally, with the same amount of practical infer* 
mation for piofessieiial aspitaikts more partieahirty.«^ Jr (io nni o. 
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The liitorr ff the Itialie Nation, the Efypliiai, GnAi» Iicedittini, 
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BY B. G. NIEBUHR. 

TmAlflLATED FSOM TBE GeKMAN EOITIOIT OF DR. MARCUS NIEBUHR9 

BT BR. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.RS.E., 
'With, AAdltloB* amd Conrc«ilOBS firom Us own M88* notes. 

In three very handsome ▼olumes, crown octavo, extra cloth, containing about 

fifteen hundred pages. 

From the Trarulator*9 Frtfact* 

" The Leetares on Ancient History here presented to the English public, em- 
brace the history of the ancient world, with the exception of that of Rome, 
down to the time when all the other nations and states of classical antiquity were 
absorbed by the empire of Rome, and when its history became, in point of fact, 
the history of the world. Hence the present coarse of Lectures, together with 
that on the History of Rome, form a complete coarse, embracing the whole of 
ancient history. **** We here catch a glimpse, as it were, of the working 
of the great mind of the Historian, which imparts to his narratife a degree of 
freshness and suggestiveness that richly compensate for a more calm and sober 
exposition. The extraordinarr ftmiliarity of Niebuhr with the literatures of all 
nations, his profound knowledge of all political and human afiairs, derived not 
only from books, but from practical life, and his brilliant powers of combina- 
tion, present to us in these Lectures, as in those on Roman history, such an 
abundance of new ideas, startling conceptions and opinions, as are rarely to be 
met with in any other work. Tbej^are of the highest importance and interest 
to all who are engaged in the study, not only of antiquity, but of any period ia 
the history of man.*' 

The value of this work as a book of reference is greatly increased by a very 
extensive Index of about fiftv closely printed pages, prepared by John Robson, 
B. A., and containing nearly ten thousand references ; in addition to which 
each volume has a very complete Table of Contents. 
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BRIVOIiro TB£ WO&K THOllOVOHLT UP. 

Edited by HENRY VETHAKE, LL. D. 

In one large octavo volume, of over 650 double-columned pages, which may be 

had separately, to complete sets«. 



MURRAY'S ENCYCLOP>EDIA OP GEOGRAPHY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, comprising a Complete Description 
of the Earth, Physical, Statistical, Civil, and Political ; eihibiting its Rela- 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, The Natural History of 
each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institotions, and Civil 
and Social State of all Nations. By HuokMuuiat, F. R. S. E., &c. Assisted 
in Botany, by Pcofeeter Booker — Zoology, &c., by W. W. Swainson — ^Astroeo* 
my, he-, by Professor Wallace^Geology, &c., by Professor Jameson. Re- 
vised, with Additions, by Thomas 6. Bradfobd. The whole brought up, by 
a Supplement, to 1843. In three large octavo volumes various styles of 
binding. 

This great vrorlr, furnished at « rMuurkably ebeai» rate, contains about NnisTiBiT 
Hina>axn LAaon IupxaiAL PAOsa, and is illustrated by Eiobtt-twosmaUi Maps, and a 
colored Map ov thx Uititsd Status, after Tanner's, iog9«faer with about Elxvsn Hvk- 
naxil Wooo-cuia executed in the best 8t> le. 



PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST. In ob« hand- 
some voloflM, loyal tSmo., cnmson eloth, with numerous illustrations. 

ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. A Collection of Four Hundred Entertaining Ex- 
^limenla. In one haads«MB» vvlnme, royal ISmo., with iilastnitions^ crimson cloth. 



MOOSE'S MELODIES, SPLENDIDLY XLLUSTRATEO. 
IRISH MELODIES* By Tbomaa Moore, Esq. In one nragnificent vdamej 

imperial quarto, with ten large aleei plates, by Fiuden. Handsomely bound iu ezva 

eloth, gilL 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, with illustrative poetry. Eighth edition. In 

one beautiful volume, royal ISmo., crimson cloih, gilt, with colored plates. 
CAMPBELL'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated Edition. One 

volume erown 8vo., various bindings. 
ROGERS'S POEMS. Illustrated Editioii. One volume, royal 8v<e., ealf gilt. 
KEBLE'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. One vol. iSmo., extra clothe 
K£BLE»S CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. One vol. 18mo., cloth* 

POEMS, by Ellis, Currer, and Acton Bell, (Authors of Jane Eyre, &c.) In one 

18mo. volume, boards. 
POEMS, by Lucretia Davidson. One vol. royal 12mo., paper or extra cloth. 
POEMS, by Margaret M. Davidson. One vol. royal 12mo., paper or extra cloth. 

SELECTIONS FRdM THE WRITmCS OF MRS, DAYIDSON. One toI. 
royal ISmo., paper or extra eloth. 



BIiANCHASX) ac LEA'S WBUCATKasa^-^SdM^i.) S 

LDRART or ttltWnhLYED BOBmnO WOBK& 

Mriei of beantifollj printed Tolniiiea on Tariont branchea of aeience, bj the 
moat eaiiiMnt men m their reapeetive departnaeftta. The whole printed io the 
liaadaoBBeat atyle. tad praleaolY ombelJiabod in the aeet efioMBt mmniior. 



atylO) and praleaoly ombelJiabod 

lET No expenae baa baen or will be apered to render thia aeriea worthy of the anpport 
of the scientific public, while at the tame time it is one of the handsomeat apecimeaa of 
typographical and artistic execalion which hare appeared in thia country. 

DB I<A BBCHB'S CIBOX.OaT^(JMt Ise««d.) 

THE GEOLOGIOAL OBSERVER. 

BY SIR HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, O.B., F.K.S., 

IMreelor^oneral of the Geologieal Sorroy of Grant BriMdn, Ae. 

In one very large and handaome octaro ▼olame. 

WZTB OTS^ THREE HUNDRED WOOD-OUTS. 

We have here presented to ns, bv one admirably qnalifled fbr the task, the most com- 
plete compendium of the setenee of geology ever prodneed, in which the diiB>rent fhcta 
which fall under the cognizance of this branch of natural science are arranaed under 
the dilTerent causes by which they are produced. From the atyle in which the subject 
is treated, the work is ealcuiated not only for the use of the |»Tofesaionai geologist but 
for that of the uninitiated reader, who will find in it much curious and interesting infor- 
mation on the changes which the anrfhce of our globe has undeifone, end the hiatory of 
the various atriking appearances which it preaenta Voluminona as the work isi it is 
not rendered unreadable from its bulk, owing to the judicious anbdivlsk>D of in aonieou, 
and the copiona index which is appended.F.-Jbikn Bull. 

Having had such abundant opportunities, no one could be feand ao eapable of direct- 
ing the labors of the young geoiogiai, or to aid by his own ezparieBee the atedii>a of those 
Who may not have been able to range so extensively over the earth*a surface. We 
strongly recommend Sir Henry De la Beche'a book to those who desire to know what 
bas been done, and to learn something of the wide exaaoinalion whieh yet liaa waidng 
for the industrious observer.— Tke AthnuBftm. 



KNAPP'8 CHEMfCAL TECHNOUOQY. 

TECHNOLOGY; or, CkcHnnT Applied to th« Arti ahd to MAirvFAcnmn. 
By Dr. F. Kvapp, Profesaor at the University of Gieaaen. Edited, with no- 
meroua Notes and Additions, by Dr. Edhuvo Rovalds, and Dr. Thomas 
RiCRARDaoir. First American Edition, with Note* and Additiona by Prof. 
Walter R. Johhsoit. In two handaome octavo volumea, printed and illua- 
trated in the higheat atyle of art, with aboat 500 wood engraviofe. 

The atyle of excellence In which the firat volume waa got op ia ftally pieaerved in thia. 
The treatises themselves are admirable, and the editing, both by the English and Ameri- 
can editors, judicious ; to that the work maintains itself aa the beat of the series to which 
it belongs, and worthy the attention of all interested in the aru of which it treats.— 
FratMm JfUliiluU Joumml. 



WE1SBACH»8_MECHANIC8. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY AND ENGINEER* 
ING. fiy Profrmor JuLxm Weibbach. Tranalated and Edited by Prof. 
Gordon, of Glaagow. Firat American Edition, with Additiona by Prof. Wal- 
ter R. JoHRiov. In two octavo volumea, beautifaliy printed^ with 900 illu»* 
trationa on wood. 

The moat valuable eontribution to practical science that haa yet appeared in thia 
country. — Atkenaum, 

Unequalled by anything of the kind yet produced in this country— the most standard 
book on mechanics, machinery, and engineering now extant.— JV. Y. Commtreial. 

In every way worthy of being raeommeuded to our readers— i^roft/Ww Ifutituu 
Journal, 



B BLANCHARD & LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (5f<»wftf.) 

OARFEHrnSH'S OOMFABATIvi' PHYSIOLOGT— (Just iMncd.) 

PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL AND^OMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY; in- 
tended at an Introduction to the Study of Human Physiology, and ai a Guide 
to the Philosophical Pursuit of Natural History. By William B. CARPENTEa, 
M. D., P. R. 8., author of " Human Physiology," " Vegetable Physiology," 
ftc. &c. Third improved and enlarged edition. In one very large and hajid- 
some octavo volume, with several hundred beautiful illustrations. 



MULLER'S^PHYSICS. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. By Pbofessor J.Mul- 
LEE, M. D. Edited, with Additions, by R. Eolesfeld Griffith, M. D. In 
one large and handsome octavo volume, with 550 wood-cuu and two colored 
plates. 

The style in which thie volume is published is in the highest degree creditable to the 
enterprise of the publishers. It contains nearly four handred engravings executed in 
a style of eztraorainary elegance. We commend the book to general favor, it is the 
best of its kind we have ever seen. — N. Y. Courier andJEn^irer, 



MOHR, REDWOOD, AND PROCTER'S FHARMAOT. 

PRACTICAL PHARMACY: Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and 
Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. By Francii 
MoHR, Ph. D., Assessor Pharmacie of the Royal Prussian College of Medicine, 
Coblentz; and Theophilus Redwood, Professor of Pharmacy in the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. Edited, with extensive Additions, by Paor. 
William Procter, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. In one hand- 
somely printed octavo volume, of 570 pages, with over 500 engravings on 
wood. 



THE MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE. 
THE MILLWRIGHTS AND MILLER'S GUIDE. By Olivbr Evans. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. With Additions and Correcuons by the Professor of Mechanics in the Franklin 
Institute, and a description of an improved Merchant Flour Mill. By C. and O. Evans. 
In one octayo volume, with numerous engravings. 

HUMAN HEALTH ; or, the Influence of Atmosphere and Locality, Change of Air snd 
Climate, Sessons, Food, Clothing, BaihinR, Mineral Springs, Exercise. Sleep, Corporeal 
and Mental Pursuiu, &c. &c~ on Healthy Man. consutuiing Elemeiiis of Hygieue. 
By Robley Dunglison, M. D. In one octavo volume. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD ; OR, PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF CREATION. By 
D. T. Ansted, author of '* Elements of Geology,'' &c. In ooe neat volume, royal ISmo , 
with numerous illustrations. 

A NEW THEORY OF LIFE. By S T. Coleridge. Now first published from the 
original MS. In one small 12mo. volume, cloth. 

ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By W. T. Broderip, F.R.S. From th^ second 
London edition. One volume, royal 12mio., extra cloth. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; or. Elements of the Natural History o< 
InsecU. By the Rev. Wm. Kirby, and Wrii. Spence, F. R. S. From the sixth London 
edition. In one large octavo volume, with plates, plain or colored. 

THE RACES OF MEN ; a Fragment By John Knox. In one royal 12mo. volume, 
extra cloth. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. By Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. In fourlblio 
volumes, half bound, with numerous magnificent colored plates. 

LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF LIVING BEINGS. By 
Carlo Matteucci. Edited by Jonathan Fereira,M.D. In one royal 12mo. voloae, 
extra cloth, with illustrations. 



BLANCHARI) & LEA'S FUBhlCATlONfi.^Seimce.) 9 

GRilKAlKS OBBICnrTBT, HSW BDXTEOV. FM I.-(HOTr Boadr.) 

ELEMENTS o7 CHEMISTRY; 

INCLUDING THB APPLICATIONS OF THB SCIENCE IN THE ARTS. 

BY THOMAS GRAHAM, F. R. 8., &c., 

ProfeMor of Chemisiry in UniTeraity College, Loadon, Ac. 

Second Amerioan, from an entirely Herised and greatly Enlarged BngUah Edition. 

WITH NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Eeim, vrtTH None, bt ROBERT BRIDGES. M.D., 
Professor of CbenBistry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, kc. 

To be completed in Two Parte, forming one rery large octavo volume. 
PART I, now ready, of 430 large pagea, with 185 engravioga. 
PART II, preparing for early publication. 

From the Editor^t Preface. 

The << Elements of Chemistry," of which a second edition is now presented, 
attained, on ita first appearance, an immediate and deserved reputation. The 
copious selection of facts from all reliable sources, and their judicious arrange- 
ment, render it a safe guide for the beginner, while the clear exposition of the- 
oretical points, and frequent references to special treatises, make ita valnable 
assisUnt for the more advanced student. 

From this high character the present edition will in no way detract. The 
great changes which the science of Chemistry has undergone during the interval 
have rendered necessary a complete revision of the work, and thia has been 
most thoroughly accomplished by the author. Many portions will therefore be 
found essentially altered, thereby increasing greatly the size of the work, while 
the aeries of illustrations has been entirely changed in style, and nearly doubled 
in number. 

Under these circumstances but little has been left for the editor. Owing, 
however, to the appearance of the London edition in parts, some years have 
elapsed since the first portions were published, and he has therefore found oc 
casion to introduce the more recent investigationa and discoveriea in some sub- 
jects, as well as to correct such inaccuracies or misprints as had escaped the 
author's attention, and to make a few additional references. 



INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including Analysis. By 

John E. Bowman, M. D. In one neat royal 12mo. volome, extra cloth, with nnmer- 

ous illustrations. 

DANA ON CORALS. 
ZOOPHYTES AND CORALS. By Jamea D. Dana. In one volume imperial 

quarto, extra cloth, wilh wood-cuts. 
Also, an Atlas to the above, one volume imperial folio, with sixty-one magnificent 

plates, colored aAer nature. Bound in half morocco. 

Thfse splendid volumes form aportion of the publications of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition. As but very few copies have been prepared for sale, and as these 
are nearly exhausted, all who are desirous of enriching their libraries with this, the most 
creditable specimen of American Art and Science as yet issued, will do well to procure 
copies at once. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES EX- 
i'LORING EXPEDITION. By Horatio Hale. In one large imperial quaru> volume, 
beautifully printed, and strongly bound in extra cloth. 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S LAST WORK. 
ASPECTS* OF NATURE IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES With Scieniific Elucidations. By Alexander Von Humboldt Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Sabine. Second American edition. In one handsome volume, large 
royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS, Spkino, Summer, Autumn, and 
WiNraa By Thomas Griffith. In one handsome volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth, 
with numerous illustrations. 



8 BLANCHABS 4s JLBAV FITBLICATKniB.— (ASfaoKiMM/ IToriar.) 
A mv T8ZT-BOOK OW KAXDBAZ. ISDOiOSannr. 

HANDBOOKS 

OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D., ETC. 
FIRST COtTRSBi containing 

leehanies, lydrostaUcs, Hydrauliesy Pnennuilicsy Sound, and Opties. 

In one large royal 12mo. Tolame of 750 pagei, itrongly boanci in leather, with 
over 400 woodrenta, (Juat laaued.) 

VHB SBOOHD COURSB, entbraclnir 

HEAT, IieNETISIi ELECTUCITT, 0D 6AIT1MH, 

Of about 400 pagea, and illoatrated with 250 cuta, is jaat ready. 

' THB THIRD GOUR8B, eonatltutlng 
A COMPLETE TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY 

Tjro»0V«HI.Tla.^UfTAAT«9« la nr PSEP^BATlOJr FOA SPI$f:OT PUBLICATXOH. 

The intention of the author haa been to prepare a work which ehonld embrace the 
principlea of Natural Philosophy, in their latest state of scientific dcTelopment, divested 
of the sbstrusenesa whieh renders thiein unfitted for the younger student, aod at the siuas 
time iUostratad by numerous practical applioatieos in every branch of art and science. 
Pr. Lardner*s exiensive acquirements in all departments of human knowledge, aud his 
well known skill in poi>ulariung his subject, have thus enabled him to present a text- 
book which; thoDgh strictly scientific in its ffroundwork, is yet easily mastered by iJie 
student, while oaleulated to interest the sfiind, and awaken the attention by sbowiag tits 
importance of the principles discussed, and the manner in which they may be made 
subservient to the practical purposes of life. To acoomplisb this still further, the editor 
has added to each section a series of ezaj[nples, to be worked out by the learner, thai 
impressing upon him the practical importance and variety of the results to be obtained 
from the general laws of nature. The subject is still further simplified by the very lar^e 
numbet of illustrative wood«cuts whieh are scattered throo^h the volume, naaking ptais 
19 the eye what might not readily b« grasped by ihe unassisted mind ; and every ears 
has been taken to render the typc«rrapiiical accuracy of the work what it should be. 

Although the first portion only has been issued, and that but for a few months, yet it 
has already been adopted by many academies and colleges of the highest standing and 
character. A few of the numerous recommendations with which the work has bees 
favored ara subjoined. 

From Frt^. MUHngton^ Unin. iff Mistmipfii April 10, 1853. 
I am highly pleased with its contents and arrangement. It contains a greater number 
of every- day useful practical facts and examples than I have ever seen noticed in a 
similar work, and I do not hesitate to say that as a book for teaching I prefer it to aay 
oiheir of the same size and extent that I am acquainted with. During the thirteen yeara 
that I was at William and Mary College I had to teach Natural Philosophy, and I should 
have been very glad to have such a text-book. 

From Edmund Smith, Bedthnon, May 19, 18S9. 
I have a class using it, and think it the best book of the kind with which I am ac* 
quainted. 

From Ptqf. OUctland^ Fhiladelphict, October 17, 1801. 
I feel prepared to say that it is the fullest aud most valuable manual upon the subject 
that has fallen under my notice, and I intend to make it the text book for the first class 
in my school. 

From S. Sehwtieri Hanover Academy , Va^ 
The " Handbooks^* leem to me the best popular treatises on their respective subjects 
with which I am acquainted. Pr. Lardner certainly popularizes science very well, and 
a good text*book for schools and colleges was not betore in existence. 

From Fruf. J. 8. Henderfon, farmer^s CoUege, O, Feb. 10} 18SS. 
It is an admirable work, and well worthy of public patronage. For clearness and 
fulness it is unequalled by any that I have seen. 



BLAHCHABD 4e LEA'S TUBUCATfOtm.^BdmftUUnal VTar^.) 9 
BBW AMI> nCPRCyVBD BDmON.— dfow Ready.) 

OUTLINES OF^ASTRONOMT. 

BY SIB JOHN F. W, HBRSCHEL, F. R. S., &c. 

A VBW AM2MCAV TBOM THS rOYSm lOMDOIT BSITIOV. 

Id on« very neat croim octavo Telanie» extra cloth, with tiz plates and nn- 
meioua wood-cat«. 

This edition will be found thoroughly brought up to the present state of as- 
troBonical eciea'ce, with the mesc recent inveeUgations and diacoveriea fully 
discnsaed and explained. 

Wo now take lears of this mnaHiabla work, whieh wo bold to be. beyond a doubt, 
the grealeai and most remarkable of the works in whieh the laws of astronomy and the 
appearance of the heavens are described to those who are no( inaiheinaticianR nor ob- 
servers, and reeatled to those who are. It is the reward of men who can descend from 
the advanoenent of knowledge lo care for its diflfiisioiu that tbeu works are esseniiai 
to all, that they become the manuals of the proficient as well as the lexfbooksof th« 
learner.— iilA«fMB«m. 

There is perhaps no book in the English laniroafre on the suhjeet, which, whilst it con- 
tains ao many of the facts of Astronomy (which ii aitempt« to explain with as little tech- 
nical language ae possible), is so attraciiTe in iis style, and so clear and forcible in its 
illustrations.— SvngMemi Btview. 

Probably uo book ever written upon any seience, embraees within so small a compass 
an entire epitome of everything known witliin ail its various depanments, pracucal, 
theoretical, and physical*— .SmoitiMr. 



▲ TREATISE ON ASTRONOMT. 

BY Sm JOHN P. W. HERSCHEL. Edited by S.C. Walker. In one 12mo. 
Yolome, half bound, with plates and wood-cots. 



A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
A NEW EDITION. 

Wirrf Air APPENDIX, CONTAIiriNO Air ELEMENTAST VIEW OF THE APFLXCATXOF 
or ARALTUS TO AEPLECTIOK AFD SEFAAOTION. 

BY A. D. BACHE, Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey, &c. 
In one neat duodecimo volume, half bound, with about 200 illustrations. 



BOftiBIAR'S FREKTCH SERIES. 

New editions of the following worka, by A. Bolmar, forming, in connection 
with " Bolroar*s Levizac,'* a complete series for the acquisition of the French 
language :— 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, accompanied by 
a Key, contaiiiinir the lexu a literal and fsee translation. arrani(ed in such a manner as 
to point out the d ifi^reiice Itetween the French and E^iglish idiom, &e. In one vol ISmo. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on erery topic necessary to 
maintain conTersation. Arranged under different heads, with numerous remarks on 
the peculiar pronunciation ami uses of various words; the whole so dj«po»ed as eon* 
siderably to facilitate the acqui«ition of a correct pronunciation of the French. In 
one Tol. l8mo 

LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, PAR FENELONTiu one vol. 12mo., 
accompanied by a Key to the first eight Imoks. In one vol. ISmo., containing, like the 
FablcA, the Text, a literal and free translation, intended as a sequel to the Fables. 
Either volume sold separately. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both regular and irregular, in a small volame^ 



10 BLANCHASD & LEA'S PUBLICATIONB.--(B<^«k»l«M^ TIV^.) 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY} 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Illustrated Trltb over Threo Hundred "Wood-euts* 

BY GOLBING BIRD, M.D., 

Assistant Physician to Gay's Hospital. 

From tho Third London edition. In one neat volume, royal 12mo. 

We are astonished to find that there is room in to small a book for even the bare 
tecital of so many subjects. Where everything is treated snccinc'tiy, fpreat jodgneot 
and much time are needed in making a selection and winnowing the wheat from the 
chafi* Dr. Bird has no need to plead the peculiarity of his position as a shield at^ainst 
criticism, so long as his book continues to be the best epitome In the English lan- 
guage of this wide range of physical subjects. — North American Review, April 1, 1851. 

From Prof. John Johnston, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Ct. 
For those desiring as extensive a work, I think it decidedly superior to anything of 
the kind with which I am acquainted. 

From Prqf. R. O. Currey^ East Tennessee Universitjf. 
I am mnch gratified in perusing a work which so well, m> fully, and so clearly sets 
forth this branch of the Natural Sciences. For some time I have been desirous of ob- 
taining a substitute for the one now used- one which should embrace the recent dis- 
coveries in the sciences, and I can truly say that such a one is afforded in this work of 
Dr. Bird's. 

From Prof. W. F. Hopkins, Masonic UhiverBtty, Tenn. 
It is just the sort of book I think needed in most colleges, being far above the rank of 
a mere popi^lar work, and yet not beyond the comprehension of aJl but the most accom- 
plished mathematicians. 



ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 
BY GEORGE FOWNES, Ph.D., 

Chemical Lecturer in the IVIiddlesez Hoepital Medical School, &c. Sue. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third American, from a late London edition. Edited, with Additiona, 

BY ROBERT BRIDGES, M. D., 

Professor of General and Pharmaceutical Chemistry in the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, &c. &c. 

In one large royal 12mo. volume, of over five hundred pages, with about ISO 
wood-cuts, sheep or extra cloth. 

The work of Dr. Fownes has long been before the public, and its merits have been 
fully appreciated as the best text-book on Chemistry now in existence. We do not, of 
course, place ii in a rank superior lo the works of'Brande, Graham, Turner, Gregory, 
or Gmelin. but we say that, as a work for students, it is preferable to any of them.— Lon* 
don JoumeU of Medicine. 

We know of no treatise so well calculated to aid the student in becoming familiar 
with the numerous facts in the science on which it treats, or one better calculated as 
a text- book for those attending Chemical Lectures. « • • * The beat text-book oa Che- 
mistry that has issued from our presB.—American Med. Journal. 

We know of none within the same limits, which has higher claims to our confidence 
as a college class-book, both for accuracy of detail and scientific arrangement.— is- 
gtista Med. JourruU. 



ELEMENTS OP PHYSICS- 

OR, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, GENERAL AND MEDICAL. Written for uni- 
versal use, in plain, or nontechnical language By Neill Ahnott, M. D. In ooe 
oeiavo volume, with about two hundred illustrations. 



BlJkN(mJM} ^ LEA'S TXmiACATlON&.^BdMeaii9nai WorAs.) U 
flOMBiyHiZiB'8 PHTfllCAIi OBOORAPJST. 

PH7SZOAL gTeOGRAPHT. 

BY MARY SOMERVILLE. 

SECOND A¥KBICAN rBOM TBI SICOKD AND KEYISED LONDON EDITION. 

WITH AMERICAN NOTES, GLOSSARY, ETC. 

In one neat royal 13ido. volnme, extra cloth, of over five bandred and fifty pagei. 

The great anceeM of thia work, and its inlroduction into many of our higher schools 
and academies, have induced the pablishers to prepare a new and much improved 
edition. In addition to the corrections and improvements of the author bestowed on 
the work in its passage through the press a second time in London, notes have been 
introduced to adapt it nnore folly to the physical geoirraphjr of this conntry ; and a 
comprehensive glossary has been added, rendering the voiome more particularlv suited 
to educational purposes. The amount %f these additions may be understood from the 
fact, that not only has the size of the pafres been increased, but the volume itself en- 
larged by over one hnndred and fifty pages. 

Our praise comes lagging in the rear, and is wellnlgh superfluous. But we are 
anxious to recommend to our youth the enlarged method of s'udying geography which 
her present work demonstrates to be as captivating as it is instructive. We hold 
each presents as Mrs. Somerville has bestowed upon the public, to beof inealcniabte 
raloe, disseminating more sound information than all the liiemrr and scieniifie insti- 
tutions will aecomplish in a whole eycia of their exnieaet.^Blacintooit* Magazine, 

From nomas Shervnn, High Sehoolf Boston. 
I hold it in the highest estimation, and am confileni that it will prove a very efficient 
aid in the education of the young, and a souree of much interest and iustxnciion to the 
adult reader. 

From Srastus Svereti, High Sekool^ Nsto Orlemns, 
I have examined it with a good deal of care, and am glad to find that it snpplies an im- 
portant desideratum. The whole work is a masterpiece. Whether we examine the 
importance of the sobjecia treated, or the elegant and attraeiive style in which ihey are 
presented, this woVk leaves nothing to desire. I have introdoced it into my school for 
the use of an advanced class in geography, and they are greatly interested in it 1 have 
no doabt that it will be used in most of our higher seminaries. 

From W. Smytkj Oswego Aeadsmy. 
So much important, acenrate, and general information I have never seen in a volume 
of its extent. In fine, I believe it to be a work which will soon take a high place in the 
academies and collefres of America, as well as in the libraries of every individual de- 
sirous of accurate information respecting the planet on which we dwell. I have recom- 
mended it to those connected with the District School Libraries, for which I consider it 
exceedingly well adapted. 



JOHNSTOirS PHTSICAL ATLAS. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 

OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 

BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G. S., F. G. S. 

In one large volume, imperial quarto, handsomely and strongly boand. With 

twenty-six plates, engraved and colored in the best style. Together 

with one hundred and twelve pages of Descriptive Letter-press, 

and a very copioui Index. * 

A work which should be in every fsraily and every school-room, for consultation and 
reference. By the ingenious arrangemenl adopted by the author, it makes clear to the 
eye every fact and observation relative to the present condition of the earth, arranged 
under the departments of Geolog>', Hydrography, Meteorology, and Natural History. 
The letter^press illustrates this with a l>ody of important information, nowhere else to 
be found condensed into the same space, while a very full Index renders the whole 
easy of referenoe. 



IS BLANtDRAllD A; LEA'S TtmUCATiam.^EdiketHimmi Wm^Jhl) 

SCHMTFZ AXTD ZUMPT>S CI.AS8I0AX. BSRIES. 

Undor thit titi« BcAveRAmi) It Lva «i« pnUisWiig « leries «f livtm Sehool- 
Books, edited by those diatingoiahed •eholan and eritren, Leonhard Schmits 
and C. 6. Zumpt. The object of the aeriea 10 te preaeot a coarse of accurate 
texts, revised in accordance with the latest investigations and MSS., and the 
most approved principles ofmodern criticism^ as well as the necessary element- 
ary books, arrange^ oa the best lorstem of mockm metriictiiaB. The former are 
accompanied with notes and illustrations introduced sparingly, avoiding on the 
one hand the error of overburdening the work with commentiry, and on the other 
that of leaving the student entirely to his own resources. The natn object has 
been to awaken the scholar's mind to a sense of the beauties and peculiarities 
of his author, to assist him where assistance is necessary, and to lead him to 
think and to investigate for himself. For this purpose maps and other en- 
gravings are given wherever useful, and each author is accompamed with a 
biographical and critical sketch. The form in which the velnmes are printed 
is neat and convenient, while it admits of their being sold at prices unpre- 
cedentedly low, thus placing them within the reach of many to whom the cost 
of classical works has hitherto proved a bar to this department of education; 
while the whole series being arranged on one definite and uniform plan, enables 
the teacher to carry forward his student from the rudiments of the language 
without the annoyance and interruption caused by the neeeseity of naiog text- 
books (bunded on varying and conflicting systems of study. 

ci:<4SsiCAi:. tbxts pubi^ishbd iw this sbrigs. 

I. CiESARIS DE BGLLO 6ALLIC0 LIBRI IV.» 1 ^ol. royal iSmo., eztrt 
cloth, 232 pages, with a Map, price 60 cents. 

n. C. C. 8ALLU8TII CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, 1 vol. royal 18mo., extra 
cloth, 1^ pages, with a Map, price 60 cents. 

III. P. OVIDII NA80NI6 CARMINA SELECTA, 1 toK royal 18me., extra 
cloth, 246 pages, price 60 cents. 

IV. P. VIRGILII MARONI8 CARMINA, 1 vol. royal 18aH><y eztn <riotli, 488 

pages, price 75 cents. 

y. Q. HORATII FLACCI CARMINA EXCERPTA, 1 vol. royid 18mo., extra 
cloth, 312 pages, price 60 cents. 

VI. Q. CURTII RUFI DE ALEXANDRI MAGNI QUJE 8UPERSUNT, 1 
vol. royal l^mo., extra cloth, 826 pages, with a Map, price 70 cents. 

VII. T. LIVII PATAVINI HISTORIARUM LIBRI I., II., XXI., XXIL, 1 
vol. royal I8mo., ex. cloth, 350 pages, with two colored Maps, price 70 cents. 

VIII. M. T. CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTS XII., 1 vol. royal 18mo., 
extra cloth, 300 pages, price 60 cents. 

EIiBMENTAKY WORKS PUBI.ISHBD IN THIS SERIES. 

I. 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. By Dr. J. H. 

Kaltschnidt. In two parts, Latin-English and English-Latin. 

Part I., Latin-English, of nearly 600 pages, strongly bound, price 90 centi. 

Part II., English-Latin, of about 400 pages, price 75 cents. 

Or the whole complete in one very thick royal 18mo. volume, of nearly 900 

closely printed double-columned pages, strongly bound in leather, 

price only 91 25. 

H. 
GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. By Leowhakd Schmitz, Ph. 
D., F. R. S. E., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh, &c. Iq one hand- 
some volume, royal 18mo., of 318 pages, neatly half bound, price 60 cenU. 



BLAXiCHABB Ie LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (E^wofifwM; ir^^ 13 
aCMMiTZ AHD ZOMFT^B CLA8UCAL 8SRiE»^Qtnmu$d^ 

III. 

BLEMTBNTART GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. BrDm. LsoirsAmD Schmitzi 
F. R. S. E., Rector or the High School, Edinburgh, &c. In one handsome 
rojal ISmo. vottoM of M6 f«gee,eitni etoth, price 60 cents. (Just Issued.) 

PREPARING FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION. 
LATIN READINO AND EXERCISE BOOK, I vol., royal ISmo. 
A SCHOOL CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 1 vol., rojal ISmo. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 1 vol., royal ISmo. 

It wiU thus be sees that Ihia seriee is bow very nearly eoBMiJete, embracinf 
etgfat prominent Latin aothora, and requiring hnt two more elementary worki 
to render it sufficient in itself for a thorough course of study, and these latter 
are now preiparing for early publication. During the successive appearance of 
the volumes, the plan and execution of the whole have been received with 
marked approbation, and the fact that it supplies a want not hitherto providod 
for, is evineed by the adoption of these works in a very large number of the 
best academies and seminaries throughout the country. From among several 
huttdrod lostimoninlf with which they hate been fhvorod, and which they tro 
every day receiving, the publishers submit a few of the more recent. 

But we canno| Ihfbeeir soninieBdinir espeeialiy both to instruetors and pupils the 
whole of the series, edited by those accomplished scholars, Drs. Schmilz a^d Zompt. 
Here wiU be fbund a set ef isxt-beoks thai eombine the exesNenees so long desired 
in this cla»8 of works. They will not cost ihe student, by one half at least, that wnieh 
he most expend for some other ediiions. And who Will not say that this is a consider- 
aiiion worthy of aueatioo f Fbr the cheaper oar sohool-books ean be made, the asore 
widely will they be eireulaied and used. Uese you will iad, too, no useless display of 
notes snd ef learning, boi in foot notes on sach psge you bays every thing necessary to 
the understanding of the text. The difficult points are sometimes elucidated, and oAen 
is the student referred m the places where he ean find light, but not without some efibrt 
of his own. We think that the pnnetnation in these books might be improved; but 
taken as a whole, they eeme nearer to iho warns of the itmee ihau any wiihin our know* 
ledge.'^S»tttJk«r» OoiUg* Kevuvt, 

JVooi W. J. Kayk, Untnaam, Mmi., March 22, 189S. 
They leem to me the best and the eheaptst school editions of the classics that I have 
yet seen. The notes are all that a teacher coaM, and all that a student should desire. 
On classical history and antiquities I think them particularly rich, and the maps add 
very much to the merit ef ^e books. Kaltschmiat*s Dictionary I adopted as a mstter 
ef course. It is so saoeh superisr to all the other school dtetioaartes that no one wiio 
has examined it eon hesitate to reoommend it. 

From Prqf. R. N. Newell^ Masonic College^ Tenn.j June 9, 1852. 
I ean give you no better proof of the vslue which I set on thera than by making use 
•f them in my own elasses, and reeommendiug their use in the prepsratory department 
of our institution. 1 have read thera through carefully thst 1 might not speak of them 
without due examination, and I flatier myself that my opinion is faHy borne out by fact, 
when I pronounce them to be the most useful and the most correct as well as the cbei^)- 
est ediiions of Latin Clsssics ever introduced in this country. The Latin and English 
Dictionary contains as much as the student can want in the earlier )'ear8 of his course; 
it contains more than I have ever seen compressed into a book of this kind. It ought to 
be the student's constant companion in his recitations. It has the extraordinary recom- 
mendaiwn of being at onee portable and eorapreheiisive. 

From Prqf. D. Duncan, Randolph Macon CoUtgc, Ya.^ May 25, 1852. 
It is unnecessary for me to say anything respecting the text of Schmitz and Zumpf s 
series. The very names of the editors are a sufficient gaarantee of their purity. The 
beauty of the typography, and the judicious selection of notes will insure their use by 
every experienced teacher, whilst their chespness and convenient size will be a sure 
reoommendation to every parent. I think, gentlemen thai by the republication of this 
excellent series you hsve laid the public under strong obligations to yon. We will use 
them as (hr as they come into our course, and I will recommend them to our nnmerous 
preparatory sehools. From the merits above me ntioned, they are destined, in my opink>n, 
to supersede most of the editions now in use in our scbotris. 
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SCmOTZ AND ZUMPT'8 CLASSICAL SSRlXS^ConHmied: 

Ftam Uu Rn. L. Vmn BckkAn, PtineipalitfSt. Timothy^ Hatty Md,, Feb. 18, 1831. 
Since jron eomnienced the eeries I have invaritbly adopted the different woTlcBin pn- 
fereace to all others, and I now tue them all, with the ezoeption of **Q. Gortiai." 

i^vM W. F. Wytn^ Mno London Aemdemy, Fah. 14, 186B. 

I have Died no other editions bat yoart since they made their first appearance, and 
•hall eertainly continue to do so. 

Among the varions editions of the Latin Classics, Schmitz and Znmpt's series, so far 
as yet pablished, are at all times preferred, and students are requested to procure no 
oiiMT.'^Announemwntiif Bethany College^ Va. 



Vnifom With SCHIITZ AND ZDHPmLiSSICAI SERIES.— (Now Beady.) 
THE CLASSICAL MANUAL; 

AN EPITOMB OF ANCIBNT GEOGRAPHT, GREEK AND ROMAN 

MYTHOLOGY, ANTIQUITIES, AND CHRONOLOGY. 

CHIEFLY INTENDED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

BY JAMES S. S. BAIRD, T.C.D.. 

Assistant Classical Master, King's School^ Gloucester. 

In oDe neat Tolome, royal 18mo., extra cloth, price Fifty cents. 

This little volume has been prepared to meet the recognised want or an Epi- 
tome which, within the compass of a single small volume, sboald contain the 
information requisite to elucidate the Greek and Roman authors most com- 
monly read in our schools. The aim of the author has been to embody in it 
such details as are important or necessary, for the junior student, in a form and 
spactf capable of rendering them easily mastered and retained, and be has con- 
sequently not incumbered it with a nnss of learning which, though highly 
valuable to the advanced student, is merely perplexing to the beginner. In the 
amount of information presented, and the manner in which it is conveyed, u 
well as its convenient sise and exceedingly low price, it is therefore admirably 
adapted for the younger classes of our numerous classical schools. 

From Mr. B. F. Stem, Frederieksburg^ Va., July 90, 16S3. 
The Classicdl Manual I have perused with delight, and shall at once introduce in my 
school. It is a book that has long been needed, and I know of none where so mack 
varied matter can be found in so email a space. 

\From Mr. C. Hammond^ Moruon^ Mass., Aag. 0, 18S2. 
I shall introduce it into my school at once. It is just what we have needed for a longi 
^long time. 

From Frpf. TrixnhU^ Kenyon CoUege, O., Aug. 30, 1893. 

It mnst recommend itself to the teachers in all the classical institutions within the 

Union, not only on account of its cheapnesa, but also for its excellent arrangement; and 

it will be a sine ^a non compendious class- book for every student wislung to enter 

our colleges. 

From Mr. J. H. Neuree, Washingiony Aug. 17, 18S3. 
I shall require every classical student to possess a copy of *< Baird*s Mannal." 

From Mr. W. W. Clarke^ Gouvemeur Wes. Sem., N. Y., Aug. 17, 1852. 
I admire it very much for the large amount of classical information so concisely and 
dearly set forth. U is just the thing for students in their early studies, and has long been 
a desideramm. 

From Mr. W. S. Bogart, Tallahassee^ FZ., Aug. 7, 1852. 
It contains a vast amount of geographical and classical information in a most oonciie 



compass, which adapu it eaually to the pupil and the advanced student who wishes lo 
review his classical kupwledge. 
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A HISTORY OF GREEK GLASSIGAL LITERATURE. 

BY THE BEV. B. W. BROWNE, M. A., 

ProfesaoT of Clanieal Literature in King's College, London. 

In one very neat Tolame, crown 8vo., extra cloth. 

To be Bbortly followed by a siiiiilar voliime on Roman Literature. 

Fnrn Prof. 7. A, Bpeneer, New York, Blarch 10, XBS'i, 
It it an admirable volame, sufficiently full and copious in detail, clear and precise in 
style, very sbholar- like in ita execation, genial in its eri tie ism, and altogeiher display- 
ing a mind well stored with the learning, genius, wisdom, and ezqui»ite taste of the 
ancient Greeks. It is in advance of eyerytning we have, and it may be considered 
iudiapensable to the classical scholar and student. 

From Pr^. JV. H. Qri;Sin,WiUianu CoiUge, Mass^ March 22, 1852. 
A Talnable eompond, embracing in a small compass matter which the student would 
have to go over much ground to gather for himself. ^ 

From Prof. M. F. Hyde, Burlington CoUego, N. J., Feb. 10,1852. 
This book meets a want that has long been felt of some single work on the subject 
presenting to the student and general reader, iu a popular form, information widely dis- 
persed through a great variety of publications, and nowhere combined into one whole. 
Mr. Browne*a selection of materials is judiciously made, and presented in a perspicu- 
ous, elegant, and agreeable manner. 

From Pro/. Oonner Harrison, UnicersUy of Va., Feb. 28, 1652. 

I am very favorably impressed with the work from what I have seen of it, and hope 

to find in it an imporunt luBtp for my class of history. Such a work is very much needed. 

In this field, following the successful assiduity of others, Mr. Browne enters with the 
relish of an amateur and the skill of a connoisseur, profiting by the labors of his prede- 
cessors, and bringing the tested results into ihe compass of a most valuable book ; one 
very much to our taste, giving a satisfactory account of the language, the auihors^he 
works which, while Greece herself has passed away, render her name immortal. The 
history is divided into two periods ; the first extends Trom the infancy of its literature to 
the time of the Pisistratidse ; the other commences with Simonides, and ends with Aris- 
totle. We commend our author to the favorable regard of professors and teachers. — 
Jdethoditt Quart^ly Review, South. 

Mr. Browne^s present publication has great merit. His selection of materials is judi- 
ciously adapted to the purpose of conveying within a moderate compass some definite 
idea of the leading characteristics of the great classical authors and their works. * * • * 
Mr. Browne has ihe happy art of conveying information in a most agreeable manner. 
It is impossible to miss his meaning, or be insensible to the charms of his polished style. 
Suffice it to say, that he has. in a very readable volume, presented much that is useful to 
the classical reader. Besides biographical information in reference to all the classical 
Greek authors, he has furnished critical remarks on their intellectual peculiarities, and 
an analysis of their works when they are of sufficient importance to deserve ii.— -London 
AthtruBum. 

This book will be of great value to the student.— £xamm«r. 



QEOQRAPHIA CLASSICA: 

OR, THE APPLICATION OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY TO THE CLASSICS. 
By Samuel Butlbr, D. D., late Lord Bishop of Litchfield. Revised by his Son. Sixth 
American, from the last London Edition, with Questions on the Maps, by John Fbost, 
LL. D. In one neat volume, royal 12mo., half bound. 



AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel BtrrLva, D. D., late Lord Bishop of Litchfield. In one octavo volume, half 
boood, contaiaing twenty-one quarto colored Maps, and an accentuated Index. 



ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

>n anew plan; from the Creation of the World to the Congress of Vienna, with a 
Summary of the Leading Events since thai time. By H Whits. Edited, with a 
Series of Questions, by John S Habt. Principal of the Philadelphia High School 
In one very large royal ISmo. volume, half bouud. 
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OUTLINES OF ENCLlSH LITERATURE. 

BY THOMAS B. SHAW. 

Profettor of English Literatare in the Imperial Alelander Lfctuili, du Petersbiurg. 

SECOlfD AMEKICAN ESITIOIT. 

WITH A SKETCH OF AMERICAN LITEftATURE. 

BY HErftY T. TUCKERMAN, 
Author of" Characterisiics of Literatare,*' ** The Optimitty*' ftc. 

In one large and handaome voluine, royal 12mo*, eitra cloth, ofaboat 500 pages* 

The object of this work is to present to the stodent a history of the progress 
of English Literatare. To accomplish this, the. author has followed its coarse 
from the earliest times to the present age, seizing upon the more prominent 
<< Schools of Writing,'' trabing their eaaaes and effects, and sefecting the more 
celebrated authors as vubjects for brief biographical and critical sketches, ana- 
lyring their best works, and thus presenting to the vtndent a definite view of the 
development of the language and literatare, with succinct deseriptione of those 
books and men of which no educated person should be ignorant. He has tiras 
not only supplied the acknowledged want of a manual on this subject, but by 
the liveliness and power of his style, the thorough knowledge h« displays of his 
topic, and the variety of his subjects, he has succeeded in producing a most 
agreeable reading-book, which will captivate the mind <^ the aehotar, and re- 
lieve the monotony of drier studies. 

This work having attracted much attention, and been introduced into a laigs 
number of our t>est academies and colleges, the publishers, In answering the call 
for a new edition, have endeavored to render it stilt more appropriate for the 
student of this country, by adding to it a sketch of American literature. This 
has been prepared by Mr. Tuokerman, on the plan adopted by Mr. Shaw, and 
the volume is again presented with full oonfidence that it will be found of great 
utility as a text-book, wherever this subject forms part of the educational course,* 
or as an introduction to a systematic plan of reading. 

From Pro/. R. P. mmn^ Brown Univmity^ April 22, ISflS. 
I had already determined to adopt it as the principal book of reference in my depart- 
ment. This is the first term in which it has been used here ; but from the trial which I 
have now made of it, I have every reason to congratulate myself on my selection of it 
•s a text-book. 

From tJu Reno. W. Q. T. Skedd^ Professor of English Littraturt in the Universilg qf ft 
I take great pleasure in saying that it supplies a want that has long existed of a brief 
history of English literature, written in the right method and spirit, to serve as an intro- 
ducuon to the critical study of it. I shall recommend the book to my classes. 

From James Shannon^ Presidevit qf Bacon College^ Ky. 
1 have read about one-half of « Shawns Outlines," and so far I am more than pleased 
with the work. I concur with you fully in the opinion that it supplies a want long felt 
m our higher educational institutes of a criiical history of English literature, ocnapyisg 
a reasonable space, and written in a manner to interest and attach the attention of the 
student. I sincerely desire that it may obtain, as it deserves, an extensive circulation. 



HARDBOOK OF nODERR EDROPBAn UTERATDBE. 

British, Danish, Dutch, Freneb» German, Hangariani ItaHan^ Polieli and Ras- 
sian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and 
Chronological Index. By Mrs. Fostek. In one large royal Iftno. votome, 
extra cloth. Uniform with " Shaw's Outliaes of English Literatare." 
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